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Of all the educational phrases that are bandied about in the 
literature, few are mishandled more than “core curriculum” and 
“group guidance.” The core has been described as everything 
from the courses required for graduation to a structure-free pro- 
gram based upon the immediate needs of youth. Group guidance, 
meanwhile, has been hailed as a boon to the concept of individual 
differences—at the same time that its very existence was ques- 
tioned. What is even more confusing is that the advocates of these 
two concepts have not joined forces to present some semblance 
of defense against the recent onslaught of “basic educators” who 
are opposed to all the “frills” of modern education. 

z Drath of the matter is that the proponents of these two posi- 
“tions are in strong disagreement, each feeling that education might 
well proceed without the particular contribution of the other. For 
example, Alberty, who has written extensively on the core con- 
cept, frowns upon a group guidance situation that is part of a 
centralized guidance program (1). He is of the opinion that the 
concepts of guidance and modern education are essentially the 
same and that consequently the classroom teacher, especially the 
core teacher, is the person to do the bulk of the work in the guid- 
ance program. On the other hand, Mathewson, a leader in the 
contemporary guidance movement, feels that “core teachers are 
basically subject matter teachers and not guidance counselors” 
(2). He does not believe that the classroom teacher should be en- 
trusted with the major responsibility of the guidance program or, 
that the core program, as he understands it, ot effective i iding^ ` 
youth in pertinent areas as a group guidance plan under beæsűper=:. \ 
vision of a trained person (8). = P gt 
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PURPOSE 

It is the opinion of the writer that contrary to the implications 
of the views expressed in the preceding paragraph, group guidance 
as it is currently conceived and the core concept are not irrecon- 
cilable. Accordingly, it is the purpose of this paper to demonstrate 
(1) that group guidance and the core concept have much in com- 
mon and (2) that group guidance could properly serve as a means, 
indirect to be sure, of introducing the core concept to a school or 
school system. 


DEFINITIONS 


Although some of its proponents might not agree, the core con- 
cept as employed in this paper indicates “a group of structured 
problem areas, based upon the common problems, needs, and in- 
terests of adolescents, from which are developed teacher-student 
planned learning units or activities” (4). 

The definition of group guidance to be employed is the follow 
statement by Jones: “Group guidance is a group enterprise or ac- 
tivity in which the primary purpose is to assist cach individual 


in the group to solve his problems and make his adjustments” (5). 


COMPARISON 


Obviously, the concepts under discussion have implications that 
are not clearly evident in a simple definitive statement, The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are an endeavor to delve further into these 
concepts and to demonstrate that the factors comprising them 
similar, if not essentially the same. 

(1) Aims. The core conce 
often referred to 


are 


at is 
the student (6). It 
hould have in com- 
skills in the communi- 
core is that experiences 


objectives of group guidance, for 
group guidance aims to tre girls 
of a given age level must k on effectively 
as citizens in a socially-orie - Group guidance 
48 Intended to deal primaril Ocial faodte and 


nted democracy (8) 
y with the psycho-s 
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problems that the secondary school youth must face up to in his 
never-ending pursuit of satisfactory life adjustment (9). 

„Group guidance, like the core, does not honor subject-matter 
boundaries—but by its very nature is limited to what might be 
termed nonacademic problems. Whereas both the core and group 
guidance are problem-centered and present-oriented, the latter 
is not held accountable for the development of basic skills (10). 
Students in a core program often start with the present and delve 
into the past in an attempt to understand better the present. 
Group guidance, since it has no responsibility to give to students 
“academic insights,” is more limited in its aims. The core attempts 
to give students the essentials requisite to a developmental age 
in all areas of human endeavor. Although employing a like ap- 
proach, group guidance limits itself to personal-social adjustment, 
for whereas the core requires a particular administrative pat- 
tern, group guidance can function in most any kind of curricular 
“ ttern. 

“œ. (2) Universality. If the core is to be that portion of the cur- 
riculum which enables youth to acquire the essentials necessary 
for successful living in a democratic socicty, then it will obviously 
be required of every youth. Further, if the essentials vary with 
the different stages of the developmental process, then it will be 
required of every youth during his entire stay in school. The 
trend in the few schools that employ the core is to have the block 
of time allotted to it dwindle progressively from the seventh to 
the twelfth grade. There appears to be a tacit assumption that 
the general education needed to thrive in a democratic society 
decreases proportionately with age. The basis for this assumption 
is not too clear. 

Group guidance is apparently undermined by the same belief. 
For whereas group guidance programs are to be found in a tre- 
mendous number of junior high schools, they are much fewer in 
number in senior high schools. The prevalence of guidance pro- 
grams in junior high schools is apparently in keeping with what 
some educators believe to be the exploratory character of the 
junior high school. Apparently, the youth is to do his exploring 
in junior high school. Once he gets to the high school, he has 
to get down to work and devote his time to the rigorous pursuit of 
rigidly defined subject matter areas. 

(3) Time. The core program generally takes up in an uninter- 
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rupted fashion from two to four hours of the student's day, with 
a decreasing allotment in the upper grades. The core mee is 
handled by one teacher for the entire period of time, perhaps . 
more than one year, although a number of other teachers on t $ 
staff may be called in as they are needed. The obvious Rdventaga 
of such a setup is that the teacher gets to know the student better 
because of the long period of contact and the emphasis upon pupil 
development. In fact, students of the core program have stated 
that a close relationship with teachers is perhaps the most out- 
standing thing that they received from the core (11 Jee 

For a number of curricular reasons, far more time is devoted to 
core programs where they exist than is devoted to existing group 
guidance programs. There are indeed few, if any, group guidance 
programs that require more than a single period on a given day. 

(4) Basis. The core program is based upon the common needs 
and interests of youth, the essentials for successful living in a 
democratic society. These needs are determined by all interested 
parties, each of whom contributes something to the final product. 
Alberty and his students have listed the possible sources who might 
contribute to the determination of the nature of the needs of youth 
(12). (1) Staff members who have had much experience with youth 
will undoubtedly have some insight as to the needs of youth. (2) 
Checklists or student questionnaires might well be employed to 
determine the immediate expressed needs of students. An analysis 
and critical interpretation of these responses will serve to establish 
the relationship that prevails between immediate necds and their 
implications for broader problem areas. (3) The parents of stu- 
dents may have some ideas on the out-of-school needs of youth or 
other ideas pertinent to the reaction of youth to particular school 
studies. The P.T.A. is a medium for gaining the viewpoint of 
parents on this matter. (4) Students might also be studied in out- ` 


of-school groups. Knowing what and how students do in non- 
school situations will undoubted! 


program. (5) Reviewin 
the adolescent will fam 
tific, authoritative tho 
arity with work bein 


y be of value in planning a core 
g the literature on the pre-adolescent and 
iliarize core planners with the latest scien- 
ught on the problems of youth. (6) Famili- 


g done in the core type programs at other 
schools will also be of value. Although one is not encouraged to 
ape programs that are intended to meet the common needs of 
a particular group of students, familiarity with what other schools 
are doing is in no way harmful. i 


ee ee 
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The group guidance program is also based on the common needs 
of youth, but in a restrieted fashion. Group guidance is primarily 
concerned with the life-adjustment process. It is not to be identi- 
fied with instruction, whereas to all intents and purposes the core 
is a means of providing instruction. Nevertheless, in a limited way, 
group guidance people employ most, if not all, of the techniques 
employed by core workers in determining the needs of students. 
Hoppock has stated in support of the problems approach that “the 
content of the group guidance program will vary with the purpose, 
the grade level, the school, the counselor, and the students” (18). 

The check list and census approach have often been used in 
guidance classes as means of determining the course of study. 
Needless to say, trained guidance people are aware of the impor- 
tance of consulting the pertinent literature and out-of-school 
sources in an effort to understand better the student and his prob- 
lems. Both group guidance and the core concept place tremendous 
importance upon the need to base a curriculum or course of study 
upon the common needs of youth as determined by all interested 
parties. 

(5) Scope and sequence. The core program as it appears at the 
University High School of the Ohio State University is indicative 
of the wide swath that the core cuts. The program at this school is 
directed at meeting the “three large focal points of adolescent con- 
cern” which serve as a basis for the core; namely, (1) personal 
living—problems related to growing up; (2) personal-social living 
—problems related to living with and understanding others; and 
(3) social-civic-economic living—problems related to living in and 
understanding the immediate and wider community and world 
(14). Each of these divisions is subdivided into a number of prob- 
lem areas from which resource and learning units are derived, The 
sequence in which these problem areas are to be treated is a matter 
of some concern, with the number of variations generally de- 
termined by the flexibility or rigidity of the grade levels at which 
particular problems are treated. For example, although favoring a 
flexible approach to the problem, Alberty has stated that for 
reasons of student and teacher security an attempt to initiate 
a core program might well begin with units of learning based upon 
a relatively fixed list of problem areas (15). 

The problem areas of the core and the suggested problem areas 
in group guidance programs have much in common. Drake and 
Ramy indicate that group guidance programs they are familiar 
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with have a broad concept of problems related to mental health, 
with great emphasis upon pupil personality (16). Richard D. 
Allen’s work with the Inor Guidance Series and the recent publi- 
cations of the National Forum Guidance Series may be cited as 
evidence of the long-standing recognition that group guidance 
workers have given to the problems approach to education. In 
further detail, one might note Mathewson’s position on the scope 
of the group guidance program. He states that group guidance will 
“(1) concern itself with the common needs and problems of per- 
sonal-social living in school and out, (2) penetrate beneath the 
outer shell of classroom compliance among pupils and deal with 
underlying perceptions, attitudes, and values, (3) reaffirm: or re- 
align attitudinal dispositions, (4) provide a setting for attainment 
of insight by individual members into their own attitudes and 
values systems as well as those of other members, (5) provide a 
condition of ‘group expectancy’ with respect to social and moral 
conduct, and (6) create an atmosphere in which each member 
has maximum opportunity to alter his attitudes and values with- 
out loss of face, or to retain them if this scems desirable to him 
(17).” Obviously, the sequence in which problem areas are to be 
dealt with is dependent upon the particular school situation. 

(6) Relation to remainder of curriculum. In part, the core pro- 
gram is dependent for its success upon other areas of the curricu- 
lum. As Alberty has expressed it, the core is “supported and rein- 
forced by a rich offering of Special interest activities—both formal 
and informal—designed to meet the particular needs of students 
and to develop their unique Capacities, interests, and talents” (18). 

As is the case with group guidance, the core program can be 
no more successful than the members of the school community 

as have to be sold when they are introduced 


At goes almost without saying that a success- 
ful core or group guidance program aids the 


other aspects of the 
school program. The student who has been awakened in the core 
goes to the special subject areas with interest. The student who 
as the result of group guidance has achieved insight into his prob- 
7 is more receptive to learning in the ordinary classroom situa- 
ion. 


into a new situation. I 


In the foregoing statements an attempt 
a 2 mpt has been made to dem- 
onstrate that the core concept and the Sroup guidance idea have 
much in common. Both are co pa 


ncerned with (1) the development 


i 


~~ 
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of common values, (2) material that ought to be required of all 
students, (3) a program based upon common needs as determined 
by all interested parties, and (4) a program that is flexible in 
scope and sequence. Both concepts are at the same time vitally 
dependent upon and essential to the total curricular pattern of 
which they are but a part. 


INTRODUCING THE CORE 


There are a number of ways of introducing the core concept 
into a school system. One might be to convince all interested 
parties to revamp in wholesale fashion the traditional program 
and to introduce the core concept in its place. Another plan might 
call for the introduction of a fusion plan which would eventually 
lead to a core based on adolescent needs. A third way is to 
establish a pilot core program in one section of a grade in an 
endeavor to demonstrate that the core is a better means of 
achieving educational objectives consonant with democratic living. 
A fourth way, one not often referred to in the literature, is to 
introduce into the curriculum concepts that are essentially the 
same as the underlying principles of the core or that are at least 
based upon principles compatible with core theory. 

Small has pointed out that most administrators and teachers 
would rebel at the thought of a wholesale revision of the tradi- 
tional program in favor of the core (19). He Suggests that since 
it is too much to hope for consensus at the depth or philosophical 
level, an empirical approach to the problem is necessary. He 
advocates the use of a pilot program as a means of introducing an 
adolescent-needs core. 

To the writer, even such a revision as a pilot program might 
be too strong for the blood of the average public school worker. 
It is in this respect that the case for the indirect approach to the 
introduction of the core gains stature. For if, as has been suggested 
earlicr, the core concept and the group guidance approach have 
much in common, then the introduction or utilization of a cur- 
rently existing group guidance situation might well sow the seed- 
bed of a future core program. What must be taken into considera- 
tion is the fact that group guidance programs are to be found in 
a tremendous number of schools—whereas the number of schools 
that currently have adolescent-needs core programs are indeed 
few in number. 
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The suggested indirect approach is not mere conjecture. It has 
been done successfully in Pasadena. Bennett declares that many 
of the curricular changes that have taken place in Pasadena have 
been outgrowths of the group guidance program. She states: “In 
the late thirties a system-wide committee, initiated to consider 
ways of improving the guidance system, made recommendations 
for changes in the entire curricular structure. Interests and needs 
of adolescents formerly used as a basis for the group guidance 
programs were now reformulated and adopted as the basis of 
the entire curriculum. Former homeroom units and activities be- 
came, in modified form, a basic part of the core or gencral-educa- 
tion program (20).” 

Bennett goes on to relate that the adolescent-necds core was 
later dropped and implies that the inability of teachers to feel 
secure in a curricular pattern that was so far removed from the 
traditional pattern under which they had formerly operated was 
a strong factor (21). The teachers realized that to be successful 
as core teachers they would have to have more work—cither in 
college or in-service training—in counseling techniques and group 
dynamics. 
It is interesting to note that people who are certified in guidance 
have had work in group procedures and techniques of counseling. 
In view of Wattenberger’s study of the competencies required 
of core teachers there is some reason to believe that people who 
have been trained in guidance are more suited to serve as core 
teachers than those who have not (22). If such is the case, would 
it not be desirable to introduce the core concept into a school 
system by means of a group guidance program? If and when the 
core 1s eventually adopted, the school would have at its call to 
Serve as core workers teachers who have had occasion to gain 


competency in the skills required to conduct, successfully a core 
program. 


CONCLUSION 
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core concept might well join forces in working together for a 
curriculum that is based upon the realistic needs, problems, and 
interests of adolescent youth. 
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THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
KIMBALL WILES ax» HULDA GROBMAN 
University of Florida 
The literature in recent years has contained many statements 


that the principal should assume leadership in curriculum develop- 
ment in the school in which he works. Few studies have been re- 


ported that deal with the way this leadership is to be exerted or 


the effectiveness of principals in working with the curriculum 
improvement, program. . 

As we begin to explore this problem, we are confronted with 
several kinds of problems: 

(1) Are principals able to effect curriculum change in the schools 
in which they work? ; 

(2) What does the principal do to promote effective curriculum 
improvement? 

(3) Are principals in secondary and elementary schools equally 
effective in exerting curriculum leadership? i 

(4) What type of principal is most effective in curriculum work? 
These arcas have been touched on by researchers at the University 
of Florida who, for the last four years, have been studying the 
working patterns of Principals and the school situations in which 
these working patterns were operating. Two doctoral studies have 
been concerned with curriculum change and readiness for curricu- 
lum change, and the relationship between these factors and the 
working pattern or on-the-job behavior of the principal (1). 

As a first step in the University of Florida Leadership Study, 
the operational patterns of an individual principal were described 
in terms of his actions in each of eighty-six Operational situations 
ations involving the principal in bis 
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cerned with people rather than with things as against principals 
who center decision making in themselves, who act largely on the 
basis of status considerations and who are thing-centered. These 
operating pattern classifications, incidentally, were found to have 
no relationship with the basie democratic or authoritarian person- 
ality of a given principal as measured by standard personality 
tests. 
PROGRAM CHANGE 


A study conducted by Woodrow Sugg sought to discover the 
relationship between the behavior of forty-eight principals as 
sealed on this democratic-nondemocratie continuum and the 
amount and kind of curriculum change that took place in their 
schools. Sugg found that in schools led by principals who were 
classified as relatively democratic, more curriculum change took 
place and that such change covered a wider range of activities. 

In terms of subject matter fields, the more democratic schools 
added more courses and activities, modified more courses and 
dropped fewer courses and activities than the nondemocratic 
schools. The more democratic schools also made significantly more 
changes in daily schedules, guidance services and procedures and 
changes in other services than were made by the comparable group 
of less democratic schools. Though both groups of schools tended 
to expand school programs, the expansion rate was greater in 
democratic schools than in nondemocratie schools. 

There was also evidence of a relationship between methods used 
to produce program change and the operating pattern of the prin- 
cipal. The democratically administered schools made more ex- 
tensive use of non-staff persons in working on program change. 
They also utilized a greater number and more varied procedures 
in making changes. The faculties of the democratically adminis- 
tered schools used a wider variety of work groups and meetings 
in working on program development. 

Other differences between schools were found by level of school. 
There were many more changes in courses and subjects and more 
courses added and dropped in secondary schools in general than 
at the elementary level. 


READINESS FOR CHANGE 


Faculty readiness for curriculum change was also investigated 
by Sugg. Using a measuring instrument, the Curriculum Improve- 
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ment Measure developed by James Kelman Duncan, scores for 
all principals and teachers in the codperating school were secured. 

Elementary and secondary teachers showed substantially the 
same readiness for curriculum change. Individual teacher scores 
showed a wide variation, Possible scores on the CIM range from 
0 to 48. Of some four hundred teachers tested, scores ranged from 
12 for the lowest Scorer, a secondary teacher, to 47, the highest 
Scorer, an elementary teacher. Mean scores for this group of 
teachers was 28. 

Principals showed greater readiness for curriculum change. 
Their over-all score was significantly higher than that of teachers. 
They outscored teachers on twenty-three of the instrument’s 
twenty-four questions. Also principals were clearer in their values 
than the teachers; they rarely used the “undecided” option, while 
teachers used it consistently. 

The greatest difference between principal and teacher scores 
was on understanding and acceptance of modern curriculum 
theory. On four of the six curriculum items, principal responses 
were more than 25 per cent better than those of teachers. This 
result is particularly interesting since principals take fewer spe- 
cific curriculum courses in their graduate education programs. On 
the basis of exposure to formal courses, it would seem that teachers 
should know more 


Several hy potheses might be advanced as to why this unex- 


pected condition was found, Courses being provided in graduate 


out resource material, to k 
educational trends, 
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the-job operational pattern. The principal who scored highest on 
the CIM was also a low scorer on the democratic measure. 


PATTERN OF BEHAVIOR 


Program change in a school is not so much related to what the 
principal thinks about change or his readiness for change as it is 
to his general operational pattern. How the principal feels, what 
he thinks in terms of educational theory, is less important in pro- 
moting curriculum change than how he works with people, indi- 
vidually and as a group. It was found that the elementary schools 
administered by a democratic principal had faculties that were 
more ready for curriculum change than those led by less demo- 
cratic principals. 

In contrast to the fairly clear relationship between the ele- 
mentary principal’s operating pattern and his faculty’s readiness 
for curriculum change, in secondary schools, no relationship was 
found between faculty readiness for curriculum change and the 
operational pattern of the principal. 

In interpreting this phenomenon, one relevant factor might be 
that, on the whole, secondary principals are less democratic than 
elementary principals. The most democratic secondary principal 
is much less democratic than the most democratic elementary 
principal. 

Another major consideration is that there would seem to be a 
difference in the position of the elementary and the secondary 
principal. The elementary principal works with his entire faculty 
on problems that are common to the faculty. In this process 
apparently his way of working makes a difference in the thinking 
of the faculty. In the secondary school, which is departmentalized, 
individual departments are likely to be handling curriculum prob- 
lems, with less over-all school consideration of them. On curricu- 
lum, what the department head thinks and does, how he operates, 
is likely to be more significant as a leadership function than the 
thinking and actions of the principal. On the basis of our data, it 
would seem that the secondary principal in the schools investi- 
gated was being relatively ineffective as a worker for curriculum 
improvement. If this is the case, we may need to take another 
look at the way the secondary principal should work, or at the 
desirability of the present organization of the secondary schools. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS 

Based on these studies we find: 

(1) There is more program change in schools with democratic 
principals than in schools with nondemocratic principals, and 
such change covered a wider range of activities, 

(2) No difference was found between elementary and secondary 
faculties in readiness for curriculum change. 

(3) Principals are more ready for curriculum change than are 
their faculties, 

(4) No relationship was found between principal’s readiness 
for change and curriculum change actually taking place in 
his school. 

(5) No relationship was found between principal’s readiness 
for change and the operating pattern of the principal. 

(6) Faculties in elementary schools with democratic principals 
are more ready for curriculum change than those in ele- 
mentary schools with nondemocratie principals, 

(7) The operating pattern of the principal does not seem to 
influence faculty readiness for curriculum change at the 
secondary schoo] level. 
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THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT’S WORK 
WITH SMALL GROUPS 


ARTHUR E. BANTA 
Los Angeles, California 


The concept of democratie leadership in education has con- 
sistently grown in popularity over the last several decades. In 
the literature on school administre ation, one finds a steady in- 
crease in the use of the word democratic” in the titles. The 
feeling is becoming prevalent that a group of people can solve 
its problems better than any one authority in the group could 
solve them 

Along with the growth of these democratie concepts of school 
administration, there has been increasing study in the fields of 
sociology, psychology, and social psychology, of techniques which 
facilitate group processes. These techniques, which are not yet 
fully developed by these infant sciences, are aiding groups in 
achieving their ends. The techniques are not yet widely known 
by educators, but certainly will come into their own within the 
next ten years. 

There is, as yet, no readily available handbook of group tech- 
niques. When one becomes available, it should be of considerable 
help to school administrators. The leaders in the group dynamics 
movement will no doubt prepare such a handbook in time. 

Assume that a school leader has a strong belief in the demo- 
cratic process. Assume that he wants those affected by a decision 
to be involved in making the decision. What guide lines may he 
use to get group decisions? What are good group techniques? More 
than one school administrator has had nightmares after trying 
to get his administrative cabinet or his lay advisory group to de- 
cide on an issue and having them wrangle and rage about many 
other things—creating a dozen problems where but one existed 
before. 

The following points may not solve all such problems, but they 
may be a start towards better group action. The techniques are 
particularly applicable for the superintendent’s cabinet (the prin- 
cipals and assistant superintendents who meet with him regularly 
once a week) and for the lay advisory committee (appointed by 
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to meet is in the superintendent’s office, There, he sits behind 
his desk in all his robes of office—scarcely the atmosphere to 
draw everyone into the deliberations. The superintendent’s phone 
may ring and disturb the group, or a secretary may rush in with 


are really what will be discussed, only in disguised form, The 
group leader should ask for topics to be discussed at the beginning 
of the meeting. As a member of the group, the superintendent may 
also submit what he would like to have discussed, but, his sug- 


ever, many a meeting has a purpose beyond the stated aims and 
problems—this purpose is a “jockeying for power.” There is 
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decisions made by the group. Every so often, he is to report to 
the group how it is doing as a group. A statement by the observer 
might be something like this: “The group decided to discuss 
whether more manipulative aids should be used in Arithmetic. 
One member has talked ten of the twenty minutes the subject has 
been discussed. The discussion bogged down on two occasions when 
a member brought up a different subject”. The observer does not 
tell who does what. He merely observes the group as a group. 

(5) Each person should contribute his proportional time to the 
discussion. The superintendent is at a meeting to listen as well 
as to talk. The others are there to talk as well as to listen. If there 
are five persons present, each person (including the superin- 
tendent) should talk, on the average, approximately 20% of the 
time and listen 80% of the time. A self-score card can help each 
individual to keep himself in line. 

(6) Make use of a recorder. One member of the group should be 
designated as the recorder. He records on paper only items on which 
there is a consensus. That means he writes down the topics which 
the group agrees to discuss. Whenever the whole group reaches a 
consensus, the recorder writes down what it is they agree upon. 
He does not record any debate, nor who said what. He only 
records what the whole group agrees on. 

(7) Rotate observer and recorder at each meeting. If each per- 
son gets his turn at these key jobs, each will get a chance to see 
Just a little better how the group works. More important, no one 
person will become the Caesar of the group by virtue of his 
position as recorder or observer. 

(8) Have each person use a self-scoring card. The self-scoring 
card on participation is simple to operate. It has a space for the 
approximate number of minutes the meeting was held; approxi- 
mate number of minutes I participated in speaking; approximate 
number of minutes I participated in listening; percentage of time 
I spent in speaking; percentage of time I spent in listening. The 
number of minutes and the percentages should not be exact. The 
cards are kept by the individual so that he may see what his 
participation-listening ratio is. 

(9) The superintendent must put the recommendations of the 
group to use, or explain with good reasons why he was unable to 
do so. He participated in the decision, and is thus bound by it 
as is everyone else in the group. If he cannot trust the decisions 
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of the group, he had better disband his lay advisory group and 
his administrative cabinet, 

(10) Shelve hot issues until the group can get the facts. When 
members of the group begin dividing into camps, someone should 
shelve the discussion until another meeting. The observer is a 
good person to do this, although any member of the group may 
suggest it. Usually tempers flare in direct proportion as a group 
is devoid of the necessary facts to make a decision. If rival camps 
are set up in the group because of lack of facts, even when the 
facts are brought in, someone has to “lose.” 

The ten techniques above are, of course, applicable only to 
superintendents with a strongly democratically inclined view of 
administration. For a confirmed autocrat to attempt to use them 
all will result only in utter frustration. 

Principals and teachers who are interested in group techniques 
applicable to their situations will find materials available through 
the National Education Association, through the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics at the University of Michigan, and from 
local universities. As a very readable reference in this field for 
all school people, Stuart Chase’s Roads to Agreement can be 
recommended. There are a number of excellent. general books on 


the topic of group Processes and structures also available at book- 
stores and libraries, 


GROUPING: HOMOGENEOUS OR 
HETEROGENEOUS? 


EVELYN WOOD CUMMINS 
Linden-MeKinley Junior-Senior High School, Columbus, Ohio 


Should all students be grouped heterogeneously; should homo- 
geneous groups be formed within classes on the basis of interests; 
or should all students be grouped homogencously on the basis of 
ability? This issue has been a point of controversy among edu- 
cators for a number of years and seems likely to remain so. 

It is a part of our democratic tradition to recognize and culti- 
vate the uniqueness of the individual. In order to do this, the 
secondary school must provide for individual differences of the 
student. Since the 1920’s when the successful testing movement, 
was at its height, many instruments have been developed to 
measure individual differences in intelligence, reading and mathe- 
matical ability, as well as special aptitudes in art, music, science 
and other subjects. Since that time, educators have developed 
many programs and plans for providing for the wide range of 
differences. One plan has been ability grouping in which students 
are sectioned according to ability, using various criteria such 
as 1.Q., reading level, or marks given by the classroom teacher. 
Such a plan is referred to as homogeneous grouping. Unselected 
groups, where no effort has been made at segregation, are termed 
heterogeneous. 

At one time it was believed students could be grouped homo- 
geneously on the basis of only one variable such as an I.Q. To- 
day we know there is really no such thing as a homogeneous 
group. The extent of heterogeneity may be reduced by the care- 
ful use of multiple criteria, but there still would remain a wide 
diversity of interests and abilities that cannot be measured by 
the screening devices we have today (1). It has been established 
that in any group where there is good teaching, a tendency toward 
greater heterogencity will exist. 

Human behavior in any situation depends on many things in 
addition to mental capacity or potential. Learning is a function 
of a person’s level of intelligence, but it is also a function of a 
person’s level of motivation, his past experience and preparation, 
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a given situation, social intelligence or good adjustment may be 
more important than high intellectual potential (2). 

Homogeneous grouping may disregard special abilities such as 
some forms of aesthetic talent, dexterity, or non-verbal aptitudes. 
Many of the special abilities, which show low correlation with 
intellectual ability, are the ones most needed in subjects such as 
physical education, art, and industrial arts (8). 

Homogeneous grouping actually produces relatively small 
change in the range of individual differences, and many differences 
in academic achievement continue. Research reveals the actual 
reductions in Tange are about 15-17 per cent when classes are 
divided into three ability levels, and only 7-10 per cent when there 
are two ability levels (4). The teacher is still faced with the 


differences, 


No matter how carefully Screening devices are used in homo- 
geneous grouping, socio-economic factors play a great part. Util- 
mately the children from the higher level economic homes will 
be placed in the higher groups. This 
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their potency should be a warning to handle them with circum- 
spection (5). The point has been made that exceptional ability 
is not a unitary trait. One may be exceptional in many ways. Even 
if we limit ability to the intellectual area, there are still many 
varieties, and one is not necessarily better than the other even if 
some types are more difficult to measure. With the present instru- 
ments for testing, we cannot differentiate accurately with the 
devices suited to mass testing at a relatively inexpensive level (6). 

Many who favor homogeneous grouping point to the need of a 
better program for locating talented students. Such a program 
would include tests to measure not only intelligence, academic 
and non-academic aptitudes, but intangible factors of personality, 
interests and motivation as well. 

If homogeneous grouping has failed to solve our problem of 
providing for individual differences, what program may prove 
more effective? 

There is a great deal of interest and activity in the area of 
general and special education today. General education has been 
defined as that part of the program that is required of all students 
at a given level on the grounds that it is essential to the develop- 
ment of the common values, attitudes, understandings and skills 
needed by all for common democratic citizenship (7). The per- 
petuation of our society depends upon the ability of all to think, 
answer questions and solve problems together. It is the responsi- 
bility of general education to develop common qualities of citizen- 
ship. Our democratic society holds that the optimal development 
of all individuals represents the highest good. Furthermore, this 
development may only be achieved by an individual working in 
concert with his fellowman. Mutual respect must be developed and 
individual differences utilized as one means of developing richer 
and deeper insights into the solution of problems of living and 
working together. This can hardly be accomplished in a homo- 
geneous group. Individual talents are thought to merge more 
readily in a group process in which many voices are heard. We 
no longer believe that large masses of individuals are committed 
inevitably to a particular réle in society. Regardless of the fact 
that individual potentialities may differ, many factors play a 
part in the development of these potentialities. 

The perpetuation of our society depends not only on com- 
monality, but the extent to which we develop t i que- 
Bureau of tarl & Psyl, Res:ared | 
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ness of each individual. Special interest education is that part of 
the program which is designed to mect the special needs and 
interests of individuals or groups (8). While the uniqueness of the 
individual is cherished, yct this uniqueness must be cultivated 
along with education for the common life if our democratic 
institutions are to survive the threats from within and without. 
Thus general education provides for the common learnings and 
it is supported and reinforced by rich offerings in special interest 
areas. This, we believe, constitutes an appropriate education in 
our democratic society. 

In most secondary schools today there is selective grouping on 
the basis of interest and ability in the elective or special interest 
areas of the curriculum even though the students may be hetero- 
geneously grouped in the general education program. For example, 
students going to college may elect algebra and geometry rather 
than general math, or physics and chemistry rather than applied 
science. As a result, even though the school does not attempt 
to segregate students on the basis of ability, this technique re- 
duces somewhat the range of individual differences, 

Many secondary schools organize the curriculum in terms of 
vocational aims. Courses set up for commercial, college-prepara- 
tory, industrial and home art, and general nonacademic students 
may differ markedly. There are distinctions among the curricula 
between those that are terminal and those that are foundational. 
All the curricula permit adaptations to individual abilities and 
interests. However, this form of grouping is voluntary rather 
than arbitrary, and based on interests and aptitudes. Such a 


ion for the cultivation of the uniqueness 


a long time have given much attention 
Special interest program designed to mect 


groups of students. The Biennial Survey 
(9) enumerates a vast array of courses offered in each of the 


major areas. For example, in English, in addition to the usual 
required courses, offerings are listed in speech 
ing, dramatic art, debate, radio speaking 
nalism, creative writing, world literatur. 
and penmanship. In the field of so 
usual requirements, courses in Oe 
American History, Ancient Mcedievs 
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World Geography, Sociology and Economies are offered. Science 
includes such subjects as radio electronics, electrical work, hand- 
crafts, ceramics, automobile mechanics and many others. Here 
again, choices of individuals may result in a form of grouping. 

Differentiated instruction and supplementary assignments also 
provide for individual differences. Current practices in this area 
include common assignments with differentiated rates of learn- 
ing, minimum and maximum assignments with differentiated 
achievement. level, and common objectives with special assign- 
ments for each student (10). 

Eextra-curriculum activities in which students participate, ac- 
cording to their interest and ability, in voluntary activities such 
as school publications, dramatics, student council, and various 
clubs are valuable in stimulating individual student development 
(11). 

Much of the difficulty confronting educators today in providing 
for individual differences is due to the gap between theory and 
classroom practice. Methodology has not kept pace with what 
we know about learning. Enough is now known about learning 
so that we ean organize a curriculum based on the powerful forces 
of meaning, purpose, and goal secking, keeping always in mind 
that the student is not only receptive, but dynamic and productive. 
Only with such a curriculum can we abandon the lock-step of the 
daily ground-to-be-covered recitation with its slavish adherence 
to the textbook. It would seem the plan for general education most 
likely to improve our secondary schools and provide for the wide 
range of differences among students is an Adolescents’ Problems 
Core. The framework of this plan is a group of structured problem 
areas based upon the common problems, needs, and interests of 
adolescents from which are developed teacher-student planned 

arning units or activities. 

i eat studies of the effectiveness of the core in New York 
City junior high schools carried out by J. Wayne Wrightstone, 
Director of Research, revealed that improved mastery of the fun- 
damentals and marked improvement in the personal-social ad- 
justment took place in the classroom characterized by a fusion 
or the Adolescents’ Problems Core (12). As a result, the core is 
being extended. : ; 

Wright reported in 1952 that students in the core-curriculum 
plans achieve as well in subject matter mastery as students taught 
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public schools out of the total of 24,000 have a program of general 
education that could be designated as an Adolescents’ Problems 


ry schools 
approach to 


or arranging for films. 
s cities and towns and the rôle 


education, voca- 
vernment, These studies 
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would involve first-hand investigation, interviews, trips, creative 
writing, art and drama, as well as facts and skills in writing and 
speaking correctly. Students would seek their information from 
many sources. There are ample opportunities to challenge the tal- 
ented child and push him along rapidly while the slow learner is 
given special help, encouragement and plenty of time to meet his 
responsibilities. Neither student is expected to conform to a mean- 
ingless single standard in which one may loaf and be regarded as 
“bright” and the other suffer and be labeled as “dumb.” It has 
been established that no single teaching device will stimulate dif- 
ferent children in the same manner. A number of purposes and 
satisfactions must be provided if the learning process is to be effec- 
tive. 

When students work together on real problems of living, there 
are many activities suited to varying levels of intelligence. The 
wide variety of activities will challenge the gifted, open new ave- 
nues of interest, and provide for the important contribution of the 
student of low ability. Academic learning is important, but not the 
central function. Fundamentals will be taught in a meaningful 
situation. The students will acquire understandings and skills 
which they will need not only as adults, but which they can apply 
while learning. All this may be done within the framework of de- 
mocracy with all its implications, and without resorting to so- 
called homogeneous grouping. 
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AN EXPLORATION OF PLANNED OBSERVA- 
TION-PARTICIPATION EXPERIENCES 
PRIOR TO STUDENT TEACHING IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH CHIL- 
DREN’S LITERATURE 


PEARLIE CRAFT DOVE 
Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia 


Institutions engaged in teacher education are placing increased 
emphasis upon the selection and quality of experiences to be in- 
cluded in pre-service education. Such experiences provide oppor- 
tunities for optimum growth of the intellectual, personal and social 
competencies requisite for effective guidance of teaching-learning 
experiences for pupils in to-day’s schools. Wide and varied patterns 
are practiced among institutions engaged in teaching education in 
the selection, sequence and scope of curriculum experiences. In 
spite of these variations, in curricular patterns, authorities seem 
to be in accord with the significance of increasing laboratory ex- 
perienees in teacher education programs. A report of the Sub- 
Committee to the Committee on Standards and Studies and Mem- 
ber Institutions of American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education in 1949 concluded that: “Professional laboratory ex- 
perienees should be an integral part of the work of each year of 
college.”! i 

Professional laboratory experiences are defined: ... to include 
all those contacts with children, youth and adults which make 
direct contribution to an understanding of the individuals and their 
guidance in the teaching-learning process.* i 

Onc of the functional aims of the Department of Education and 
Psychology taught at Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia, is: “To 
serve as a basic department for carrying on research in the institu- 
tion.” A 

In an effort to improve the total teacher education program and 


1 Recommended Standards Governing Professional Laboratory Experi- 
ences and Student Teaching and Evaluative Criteria, American Association 
of Teacher Education. Record print, San Marcos, Texas, 1949. 

? Ibid. 

? Clark College Bulletin, 1956. 
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at the same time implement the concept of increasing planned 
laboratory experiences (before) student teaching, a research proj- 
ect was initiated by the Department of Education in keeping with 
one of the functional aims. It was agreed that we limit the project 
to one course with the view of gradually inculcating these types 
of experiences in gencral, specialized and professional courses re- 
quired of elementary education majors. The course selected was 
Children’s Literature, required of elementary education as a pre- 
requisite for student teaching. 


INITIATING THE PROJECT 


The project was presented to approximately thirty-five junior 
college students enrolled in the course. The idea was enthusiastic- 
ally endorsed. The next step was to formulate some purposes. Two 
purposes accepted by the group were: 

(I) Providing an opportunity for education students to engage 
in laboratory experiences prior to student teaching. 

(II) Developing an abiding interest in observation as a method 


of “getting to know learners” which will carry over into student 
teaching and in-service period. 


The value of this Concomitant outcome (2) was received from 


y circumstance that the modern teacher 
becomes not more but, in a sense, less fitted to teach the longe! 
she teaches, we then, as a society, and particularly as those of our 
sonety professionally interested in education have a problem to 
solve, 


» Postnatal clinics, nursery 
al educative agencies in the community, 
be implemented the class considere 


S a 
* Margaret Mead, op. cit. 
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(B) What should be observed? 

(C) Who is eligible to participate? 

(D) What should be the length of the assignment? 

(E) Who should guide the experiences? 

(E) In what kinds of experiences can the observer participate? 

(G) How can the experiences be evaluated most effectively? 

There was much flexibility in the answers to these questions due 

to the following factors: 

(1) The number of centers we could secure to codperate with the 

project. 

(2) The number of students the agency would accept. 

(3) The necds of the children in the centers. 

(4) The location of the centers. 

(5) The schedules of the centers. 

(6) The schedule of the student to be assigned. 

(7) The availability of adequate supervision. 

The group did agree on these factors: 

(1) Confining laboratory experiences to informal education 
agencies since the seniors were engaged in student teaching 
at the majority of the available public schools. 

(2) Using—“A Guide for Beginning the Study of a Child”® 
found in An Introduction to Teaching in American Schools, 
as a basis for determining what to observe. 

(3) Evaluating the project on selected principles as set forth in 
the publication, Guiding Student Teaching Experiences as 
follows: e 
(a) Evaluation should be in terms of the objectives and 


purposes. , 
(b) Those who are a part of the process should share in the 
evaluation. . ; 
(c) Evaluation should be a continuous process. 

(4) Having participants to volunteer. : 

(5) Having points not acted upon by the class, codperatively 
decided upon by Directors of respective agencies and the 
college coördinator during initial conferences. 

(6) Contacting the following centers: 


© Gordon McClosky and Company, Introduction to Teaching in American 
Schools, New York. ; 

° Guiding Student Teaching Experiences, 
Bulletin 1, 1951. 


Association for Student Teaching, 
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(a) Grady Hospital—(Children’s Ward) 

(b) Harris Memorial Hospital— (Children’s Ward) 
(c) Herndon Nursery School 

(d) Rice Memorial Kindergarten 

(e) University Homes Nursery School 

(f) West Hunter Branch Library 


IMPLEMENTING THE PROJECT 

During the initial conferences with the Directors of the various 
centers the program was discussed in keeping with the purposes and 
Suggestions agreed upon by the elass. It was revealed during the 
conference that experiences were already in progress where an 
understanding and knowledge of Children’s Literature would be 
of value. The experiences were: 

(1) Listening to children tell stories, 

(2) Selecting and playing records for children. 

(3) Telling stories, 

(4) Reading stories and poems, 

(5) Shelving books. 

Since space will not permit a description of how the course; 
Children’s Literature, was correlated with the program of each 
cooperating center, a detailed account of the 


purposes, activities, 
evaluation of one center will be outlined, 


OBSERVATION-pA RTICIPATION PR 


z D 
OGRAM FOR LIBRARY HELPERS ENROLL! 
IN CHILDREN’S LITE 


RATURE AT THE WEST HUNTER LIBRARY 
Length of Time: One hour cach week for nine weeks 
Number of Students: Two 
(I) Purposes of Planned observation and participation: N 
(A) Giving library helpers an insight into the work with 
children in the publie library, which training may 
eventually be led to 4 choice of work with children 2S 
a career in library service. 
(B) Helping develop and further enhance the teaching ¢2° 


reer of the trainces by giving them additional back- 
ground in work with children. 


(C) Helping trainees know books and literature intended 
for children. 


(II) Experiences in the library: 


| 


(IIT) 


(IV) 
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(A) Assisting children with the reference problems which 

their assignments to the library required of them. 

Aiding them in the use and selection of basic reference 

tools which children would need. 

(C) Assisting in shelving children’s books in children’s 
room. 

(D) Assisting in registering children to becoming library 
borrowers. 

(IS) Assisting in filing registration cards. 

Learning the use of some basic library tools for work with 

children: 

(A) Children’s Catalog and Supplement 

(B) Index to Children’s Poetry. H. W. Wilson and Co. 

(C) The Junior Book of Authors. Kunitz, (ed.). 

(D) Index to Fairy Tales. Eastman 

(E) Publishers Lists, and Other Book Lists 

(Submitted by Mrs. Annie McPheeters, Director) 

Evaluation of the Program at West Hunter Branch Library: 

A variety of procedures were used, namely: 

(a) Oral Discussions: During the discussion of the topic, 
“Reference Tools for Children,” the two individuals 


(B 


© 


who engaged in laboratory experiences served as con- - 


sultants. They were able to give concrete examples of 
the practicality of the theory discussed. At the regular 
intervals the participants shared information they 
thought would be of value to the prospective student 
teacher when they would haye to plan effective learn- 
ing experiences for young people. 

(b) Written reports: My experience in helping children 

with their selection of reading materials both for en- 
joyment and for homework assignments has been most 
enjoyable and beneficial. 
The first thing that I learned, and something that I 
think is very important to all teachers and librarians 
is the arrangement of the library. Knowing the place- 
ment of books is an essential factor in locating them for 
use. “ 


Books " childfe 
I have learned to help children select BOONE best guited 


are written on different age levels for chiidfen, 
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to their age and needs, Through handling books, a 
thoughtful librarian will remember them; the informa- 
tion found in them and the author. She is able therefore 
to single out or go directly to a book on certain infor- 
mation that may be asked for. : 
When a child asks for information on a certain subject 
or an assignment that has been given to him the li- 
brarian should try to find out from the child as much 
information as she can on what he is looking for in 
order to be better able to help him. Sometimes the child 
is not clear about what he wants. 

The first place to look for information or books on the 
subject is in the card catalogue, then the encyclopedia. 
The encyclopedia usually has the information being 
sought, but if it is a very young child whose mental 
maturity is not geared to the age level of the encyclo- 
pedia being used the information will have to be simpli- 
fied for him. Sometimes books from the adult room will 
have to be used, The information in these will have to | 
be simplified for children. 

Publishing companies circulate catalogues and lists of 
leading current, books to libraries. These catalogues and 
lists contain the names of books, their authors, the 
type of book, the age or grade level, the year of publi- 
cation, price, a description of the format and an an- 
notation of the contents. These can be very helpful to 
teachers and librarians in selecting books for children 
but some discrimination toward the publishing com- 
pany and the books selected should be used in rega" 
to reliability, 

The vertical file used at this library is of high value: 
This file contains Pictures and write-ups of different 


merous miscellaneous articles. Children often need pic- 
ooks, for illustrating assignments, a” 


to help them to understand information they may be 


looking for. A 
I feel that the knowledge that I have gained from this 


project will be very valuable to me whether as an ele- 
mentary school teacher or as a children’s librarian. It 
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has been a very profitable experience and one that I 

would like to further undertake. 

(c) Conferences: Frequent conferences were held between 
the Director and student participants in order to reveal 
the areas in which they were progressing, as well as the 
phases of the program they needed to strengthen. At 
the conclusion of the experience a conference was held 
between the Director and the college coördinator for the 
purpose of evaluating the total experiences. As a result 
of the conference, recommendations were made for the 
improvement of the program if it is to be continued— 
as follows: 

(1) Require participants to complete the first semester 
of the course, Human Behavior, prior to observa- 
tion participation. 

(2) Begin laboratory experiences during the second 
quarter instead of the fourth week while the par- 
ticipants are enrolled in the course, Children’s 
Literature. 

(3) Arrange schedule for participants to spend two 
hours for one quarter instead of one hour as prac- 
ticed this year. 

Provide opportunity for three way conferences. in- 

cluding director of agency, student and college 

coordinator. 


(4 


pa 


EVALUATION OF THE ENTIRE PROJECT 
Excerpts from the evaluations, of those who were directly or 
indirectly a part of the project, in keeping with the purpose agreed 
upon when the project was launched will give an indication of the 
effectiveness of the program this year. In addition, they will cer- 
tainly help clarify the purposes, procedures and problems to be 
encountered as we expand the program. 


STUDENT 


Grady Hospital 


The group of observers at Grady Hospital enjoyed experiences 
of working with hospitalized children so much, that we would like 
to do it again and again. We appreciated the opportunity of telling 
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+ sats- 
stories and playing recordings, but most of all our Dan Lae 
faction came from the happy faces of the children ~~ be 1e Wi 
smiles of approval from the attending doctors and ee, fetal 

Since these children were confined because of major anc ote 
ailments much preparation was essential in order to select if ie 
and records that would hold their interest. T he pecan le 
sponse to the ballad “Davy Crockett” and “The Three Little Pigs 
was evident by their continual requests of these numbers, Pa 

We also learned some of the desires and needs of children ny 
are physically handicapped by listening to their requesteend i 
ments, and how they were temporarily released from their suffer} i 
and anxieties as they focused attention on interesting experiences. 


Harris Memorial Hospital 


During the second Semester period, four students of the Chil 
dren’s Literature class visited the Harris Memorial Hospital as & 
part of the laboratory training which provides the actual a. aol 
riences of telling stories to children and at the same time applying 
the knowledge or theory which w 


as learned in class. 
Not only did the s 


# x 5 ed 
tudents who told stories to children eS 
in the wards on the hospital assignment, enjoy the experience, 7 
they were inspired by the Courage of some of the small children, 


who although sick, looked forward to the weekly visit of the story 
tellers, 


The first week at the 
the children in the w 
The following weeks were spe 
ing records and telling storie 

We feel that the children 
the experience of 
course, Children’s 
with children and 
happiness to others 


hospital w 


P z ith 
S spent getting acquainted wi 
ards, especi 


ally those unable to move about. 
nt (preparing them for stories) play 
s to the children, i 
enjoyed our efforts, as much as we, f0 
applying the theory we had discussed in the 
Literature, fostered greater security in working 
gave us a sense of satisfaction from bringing 


DIRECTOR 


Harris Memorial Hospital 


The experience of working with the Clark Students has peen 
rewarding. We will be glad to purchase books, records and any 
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other material for the continuation of this effort. We do hope 
that the group can spend more time with us next year. 
COLLEGE PERSONNEL 
Professor of Psychology 

Mike, a five year old at one of the centers where Student A has 
told stories and in other ways helped with the story-telling pro- 
gram, beeame well known among students enrolled in the Human 
Behavior (Educational Psychology) course through their study 
of the mimcographed anecdotal records based on Student A’s 
observation of Mike, Student A had become a familiar part of the 
center of which Mike was a member; she had developed con- 
siderable interest and some skill in observing behavior; for these 
reasons Student A, somewhat earlier than her classmates in the 
gan learning how to use anecdotal 
materials in understanding the learner. When the class as a whole 
became ready to start work toward this objective (ability to 
write and to use anecdotal materials in understanding the learner) , 
Student A enthusiastically shared observations of Mike with 
classmates and effectively assumed leadership in experiences per- 


taining to this phase of the course. 


COORDINATOR 


Human Behavior course, be 


In helping with the original criteria used to evaluate the ex- 
periences, the following observations can be made: 

(1) Fifteen students enrolled in Children’s Literature were 
provided with planned laboratory experiences prior to student 
teaching. n 

(2) A report made by the Professor of Psychology, indicated 
that there was evidence of continued interest in the technique of 
observation-participation as a method of “getting to know 


learners.” 

(3) Those who were a 

evaluation. 
(4) Students’ report , ) 
(a) Selecting stories in keepmg with tl 
of children. 
(b) Improving thei 
(e) Learning what 
(d) Developing the ability 


part of the total program shared in the 


s revealed growth in the following: 
\c interests and needs 


id ability to tell stories. 
to observe in laboratory experiences. 


to use anecdotal records. 
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These reports are to be further analyzed and subjected to follow- 
up interviews, to be conducted in order to determine the next 
steps in improving planned observation—participation experiences 
prior to student teaching. 


CONCLUSION 


The project outlined above for organizing experiences prior 
to student teaching will serve as a guide to increase the number 
and variety of the quality of planned observation and participa- 
tion in the teacher education program at Clark College. With 
current study and experimentation now going forward, we hope 
to solicit the support of other divisions in the college responsible 
for courses required of elementary education majors. The develop- 
ing interest in the place, nature and guidance of professional 
laboratory holds great challenge and promise in the effectiveness 
of the teacher-education program. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF BIOLOGY 
AND ETHICS 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


The idea that ethical practice must be in line with biological 
facts is an old one—and sound in many respects. No ethical cult 
could long endure which denied food to its adherents, or which 
was indifferent to protection from the elements, disease, or re- 
production. The few small groups which have emphasized fasting, 
celibacy, or other practices which are contrary to fundamental 
biology have been lax in adhering to professed ideals, drawn re- 
cruits from groups with different ideals, or soon become extinct. 
But important as biology may be as a determiner of ethics, it is 
possible to exaggerate its importance or fail to recognize that its 
status as determiner may change. 


NON-BIOLOGICAL INFLUENCES ON ETHICS 


The wide geographical spread of the human race and the great 
variation in family, government, religious, economic and other 
cultural practices which have existed among peoples indicate that 
the human organism is biologically capable of great adaptation. 
Extensive adaptations to differences in temperature, humidity, 
light, food supply, dwelling, locomotion and combat which have . 
been made—by individuals within a lifetime, and by groups 
through several generations, have produced different cultures. So if 
one emphasizes biology as defining the limits within which ethical 
practices must fall, he must recognize those limits as broad. 

The fact of “gradual adaptation” makes it possible for cultural 
development to extend the range of biological adaptation because 
accumulated achievements can support an individual or group 
while it experiments with extensions of environmental demands on 


human endurance. Experimentation on people involving nutrition, 
drugs, physical exhaustion, or jet propulsion, illustrate the point 
with respect to modern developments, as increasingly wide hunting 
forays may have done among primitive peoples. 

po Piem an to climate, and to local resources from the earth, 


may also be important in ethical developments. Climate is one 
37 
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reason why dress among the Eskimos or Laplanders is brara 
from that among the Zulus or Aztecs. The Alps and the awi qe 
protect Italy from Hannibal and allow civilization on : te send 
peninsula to develop differently from what would, aber ch 
been likely. The limited natural resources ee a z 
recent generations seem important in that nation s emp arp 
chemistry—in developing dyes, synthetic gasoline, erties 1 oi 
ber, and some “food substitutes”. It also affected Nazi Lebensra 

iving space) philosophy. ; oh 
oe ced emer seem difficult to explain on the a 
of present knowledge, so we say that “chanec” has played “xi ar 
portant réle. Why cattle should be sacred animals in Tama fee 
protected from injury or death at the hands of man, and be = . 
primarily for slaughter and human food in the United meg) 5 
not a matter of climate, natural resources, or human biology. : - 
same applies to the status of hogs among Americans generally, 
as contrasted with the orthodox Jews. Other food taboos, such ge 
rejecting meat on Fridays, are further illustrative. The reason for 
an individual’s family name being placed after his given name i 
Europe or America and before the given name in China does no 
rest with genes or climate, The fact that prostitution has been & 
part of religion and temple ceremony in some cultures, but out- 
lawed and tabooed in others, is not a matter of human biology O! 
resources of the soil. Apparently such practices “got started” by 
accident or chance, with one thing then leading to another. = 
we learn more about these phenomena, we will improve our €X- 
planations by increasingly replacing “chance” with facts. 

So, the broad limits set through biology allow great leeway for 
other factors to influence ethical practice. The other factors may 
be so extensive that considerable perspective is necessary, de- 


veloped through anthropological study of different cultures, tO 
recognize similarities due to biology. 


BIOLOGICAL EVOLUTION VERSUS CEREBRAL DEVEOPMENT 


Darwin greatly stimulated thought 
as improving adaptation to tl 
relates to species which 


about biological sone 
1e environment. Much of this though 


are inferior to man in adaptability. me 
the rise of anthropology, more stress has been laid on the rôle 0 


culture—as accumulating from the past, and influencing the future. 
The development of culture is usually associated with expansion 


ba ata 
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of the cerebrum—among humans as compared with other species. 
Hence question sometimes arises as to whether, with the appear- 
ance of man and the enlarged cerebrum, evolution as a means of 
adaptation shifted essentially from slow change in structure to 
rapid change through education—that is, marked capacity to 
learn from experience and to pass an aceumulated learning from 
one generation to another. Formal education and the teaching 
profession largely owe their existence to this shift. 

From the standpoint of structural change through evolution, 
education and invention have two major implications: (1) Man 
learns to adjust better to his environment—to provide clothing, 
shelter, food storage, weapons, and stable habitat; and (2) man 
learns to control the environment for his benefit—control disease 
and floods, propagate plants and animals to serve him, eliminate 
geographic isolation, harness “the elements” for power, develop 
entertainments for his leisure time. Not only is man’s physical 
environment. thus altered, but his mental environment also— 
attitudes, confidence, self respect, imagination. 

As adaptation through learning becomes more extensive, adap- 
tation through structural change becomes less essential—for sur- 
vival. It therefore seems possible, at least theoretically, for family 
strains with poorly adapted structures easily to continue within 
the biological stream. Adaptation through structural change could 
thus be slowed down. The preservation of “freaks” with poor 
aptation might conceivably have value for the race 
ral characteristics of their offspring. While 
this seems hypothetical, eugenics might consider it. i 

The biological and cultural emergence of modern man, with the 
large cerebrum, should not be considered a sudden development. 
Differences between modern man and Pithecanthropus are sub- 
stantial—in volume of cerebrum as well as in culture. Early 
cultural developments were gradual, as was apparently the evolu- 
tion of the nervous system. But during recent, centuries cultural 
evolution has become the chief mode of adaptation, with change 


at an ever increasing rate, and with increasing emphasis on educa- 


tion. 


structural ad 
because of structur 


CAN ETHICS CONTROL BIOLOGICAL EVOLUTION? 


Comments thus far relate to control of ethics through biological 
limitations, with some reference to non-biological influences. The 
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Opposite approach concerns the possibility of ethics controlling 
biological evolution. 

One should recognize various crude efforts at such control— 
apart from exterminating tribes defeated in war. Within historic 
times several peoples have exposed weak or deformed children 
to die from starvation or other neglect. Possibly several lines of 
thought helped Justify this practice—use of available resources 
for those most promising to the group; desire not to offend the 
gods by harboring “unworthy” specimens; fear that if such chil- 
dren grew up they might have offspring still more handicapped. In 
any case, ethical forces modified the forces of biological selection 
and survival, 

Some recent crude efforts appear in eugenic attempts through 
exhortations to get persons who are considered good biological 
Specimens to have more children than they are likely to have. 
Appeal is often made to civic or religious duty as demanding that 
such persons have children, along with appeals to personal cgo— 
that children are evidence of an important type of competence, 
and afford parents a tangible avenue of participation in the here- 
after. Legislative and other efforts at sterilizing some groups, so 


terity, is part of the at- 


In modern times, large-scale efforts at exterminating particular 
Population groups, such as Hitler's program concerning Jews or the 
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out great influence by man, although man has influenced breeding 
somewhat. However, man may soon experiment with the influence 
of controlled radiation, chemicals, extreme temperature ranges, 
bacteria, or other agencies which might influence genetic proper- 
ties. Improved microscopes and other equipment for observation 
could greatly facilitate the process. Foregoing comments sug- 
gest possible avenues of exploring and producing differences in con- 
tent, vitality, or other aspects of chromosomes. If scientists learn to 
produce sports effectively among bacteria, plants, and animals, 
the world’s assortment of peoples and ethical practices will soon 
afford a laboratory “somewhere” for applying the knowledge to 
humans, Subsequent development may then be largely a matter 
of action by some totalitarian system where those in control de- 
cide to breed toward objectives other than mere numbers. This 
need not assume a Hitlerian goal. When man learns to produce 
sports in the human species, as seems probable, ethics may in- 
fluence the structure of the human organism more rapidly than 
biological evolution has in the past. Both monstrosities and im- 
provements seem possible, as seems to have been true during past 


evolution. 


BIOLOGICAL CONTROL OF ETHICS, AS A STATIC CONCEPT 


attern for ethics thus seems 


The j ‘lag t set the 
1¢ idea that biology must s p t. It is obsolete 


to be a static and in some respects an obsolete concep j 
in the sense that for generations several factors other than ap l 
have influenced ethics, and that in limited ways ethics has also 
influenced biology. It is static in assuming that the relative eee 
of biology and culture, with respect to influencing structure a 
adaptability in future centuries, will be essentially what ae i 
Knowledge in many fields has extended greatly during par w 
century, including man’s knowledge of himself. With yi e m : 
gocs the means of control—the desire to control then beco 
practicable, 

It is obvious that knowledge does not increase at the ai ee 
in all fields. Our great drive during the past two decades to a = 

Nowledge of nuclear fission, in contrast with increasing oe eee 
edge of motivating factors in politics, illustrates the eae A 
ever, within the past century man has become more inter oe 

nowledge about himself, and more tolerant of gle 
on human beings. Studies on hypnosis, insanity, and drea , 
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or on syphilis, polio, and cancer illustrate this point. If as much re- 
search effort should be directed into human genetics and related 
biological sciences during the next half eentury as has been di- 
rected into nuclear physics during the last decade, many new 
genetic possibilities would probably appear. The attitudes and 
values which young Americans develop through our schools and 
related institutions, will greatly affect future culture patterns in 
these respects. 

Rather than either biology or ethics being considered the pri- 
mary influence on future human adaptation, the two should be 
thought of as variables which influence each other, along with 
additional factors. The relative importance of biology and ethics 
will depend on how much man knows about particular areas of 
human biology and genetics, the aspects of the environment to 
which adjustment is being considered, the values and aspirations 
regarding the human species which man emphasizes from time 
to time, and his repertoire of beliefs concerning supernatural in- 
fluences which affect man. 


KNOWLEDGE AS TOOL; TEACHER AS ENGINEER 

One thought that runs through foregoing pages is that ideas 
instruments. Another thought is that knowledge and ideas con- 
stitute the main stock in trade of teachers at all educational levels. 
It is easy to see how ideas may be instruments in ch 
material world through technology, but more difficult 
ideas affect man himself, physicall 
even more difficult to sce how fu 
modify our idea-producing struct 
as instruments runs through the 
of course more potent instrumen 
garden tools produce a “greater stir” than others, 

The responsibility of teachers as engineers, in a culture such 
as that noted herewith, has several implications. A few are noted. 

(1) The constant increase in rate at which existing knowledge 
becomes obsolete has two major implications for teacher educa- 
tion: (a) More time, energy, and improved techniques are needed 
by which teachers can keep up-to-date through in-service educa- 
tion, individually and in groups. More emphasis on the need, and 
also the duty, to keep up-to-date is likewise in order. (b) It is 
also important to teach children the relative character of knowl- 


are 


anging the 
to see how 
y and mentally, and perhaps 
ture ideas may substantially 
ure. But the concept of ideas 
whole gamut. Some ideas are 
ts than others, much as some 
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edge and doctrines which may have general acceptance at a 
particular time. To do this without children getting the idea that 

since all of it is relative, none of it matters”, involves important 
but not formidable problems—which, however, cannot be ex- 
amined here. 

(2) Since more can be done through education than in the past, 
education becomes a more important tool for exploring and con- 
trolling the universe—including man. This has two ramifications: 
one relates to teachers who organize and disseminate existing 
knowledge; the other relates to research workers and others who 
produce new knowledge. But it is important to remember that 
the teachers of today have under their guidance both the teachers 
and the research workers of the next generation. The present 
teacher can favorably or adversely affect young people who even- 
tually enter either of these areas of service. Increase in knowledge 
and in rate of change increases the importance of developing 
teachers who can stimulate the imagination and ereativeness of 
learners. 

(3) With the growing power that exists in accumulating knowl- 
edge—biological and other, and in those who deal with it through 
education, there is greater need for concern by the individual 
for the well-being of others—in contrast with immediate selfish 
personal concerns. As man’s learning enables him to become in- 
creasingly master of his fate, the scope of competence and the 
working conditions of teachers become more important in deter- 
mining the nature of that fate. 

(4) Universities and other institutions which develop knowl- 
edge and prepare teachers should assume more responsibility in 
certain areas: (a) More attention to the development of refresher 
courses is needed for teachers at all levels plus codperative field, 
leave, and other arrangements by which such courses reach those 
for whom they are intended. The urgency of need for such courses 
varies with the rate of development of new knowledge in different 
fields, and the level of pre-service training received by teachers. 
(b) More attention to the development of instructional materials 
js also needed. This relates to such matters as films, charts, bul- 
letins, and similar materials for use at elementary and secondary 
levels. It also relates to more coöperation between staff members 
of universities and of the publie schools in preparing textbooks 
and supplementary readers. (¢) Perhaps philanthropic foundations 
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could devote more effort than at present to improving teacher 
competence and working atmosphere, as well as instructional 
materials, for elementary and secondary schools. 

(5) As knowledge increases, it becomes more important as an 
instrument in social control, as well as in control of the non- 
social universe. Hence teachers, at all levels, should expect in- 
creasing pressure from various organized groups in regard to the 
personnel, content, and methods of our school programs. This 
demands greater understanding by teachers concerning the historic 
and future réle of schools in organized society, so they can meet 
arguments and attacks more adequately. It also means that 
teachers at different levels need to recognize their common pro- 
fessional interests, and to demand intelligent. and courageous 
leadership from their professional organizations. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPA 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT saa 


GLORIA CAMMAROTA 
Assistant Superintendent, Public Schools, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


Work for curriculum improvement has often been more difficult 
at the secondary than at the elementary level. In recent years, 
a more realistic and encouraging situation has begun to develop. 
In more and more secondary schools throughout the nation, signs 
of on-going curriculum work have begun to appear. 

In establishing plans for curriculum improvement work, dif- 
ferent schools and school systems have evolved different patterns of 
operation. This is as it should be. However, study of the different 
patterns shows a number of constants which must be character- 
istic of all. One of the most important of these constants, if the 
program is to be successful, is the existence of effective leadership. 
One individual must have responsibility for getting things going, 
for codrdination, for follow-through. 

Giving leadership to a curriculum improvement program is a 
demanding, time-consuming task. In a very small secondary 
school, it is perhaps possible for one person to (1) take charge of 
the administrative detail involved in keeping the school running 
efficiently and (2) give leadership to curriculum improvement 
work. In a larger, more comprehensive high school, since one 
individual cannot do all that is to be done, responsibility in some 
areas must be delegated. In some secondary schools, principals 
have preferred to retain for themselves the task of administering 
the school. In these instances, & curriculum director or coördinator 
has been added to the staff. In other instances, principals have 
delegated responsibility for administrative detail and have de- 
voted themselves to the task of giving leadership to the instruc- 


tional program. 

Either of the two types of organization for curriculum improve- 
ment can be effective—but they can be of maximum effectiveness 
only if the principal concerned is directly involved. The “top” 
status leader of a school sets the tone for the school. His staff 
will in general reflect his interest or lack of interest, his open or 
closed mindedness, his ability or lack of ability. In those instances 
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in which an individual other than the principal is brought in to 
head up a curriculum improvement prograin, the program will be 
successful only if it has the understanding and the active support 
of the principal. 

Some individuals who are at present principals in secondary 
schools do not have the training or experience which qualify them 
to work as curriculum leaders. These principals must, if they wish 
to make possible a successful curriculum improvement program 
in their schools, learn what is involved in giving leadership of this 
type. The remainder of this paper will be devoted to discussion of 
two areas of importance to which a principal can and must devote 
himself if effective curriculum improvement work is to be carried 
on in his school. The two are: (1) administrative provisions which 
make possible work for curriculum improvement, and (2) problem 
solving as a means of effecting curriculum improvement, 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS WHICH MAKE POSSIBLE 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEME T WORK 


Curriculum change comes about as a result of change in people 
who have responsibility for curriculum. Change in people re- 
sponsible for curriculum comes about as a result of active in- 
volvement of those people in the process of curriculum change. 
Individuals are actively involved in the process of curriculum 
change when they meet with others to work through with them 
solutions to educational problems. 

A secondary school principal has a responsibility to himself and 
to the school system he serves to participate frequently in situa- 
tions in which he can (1) broaden his understanding of goals to- 
ward which curriculum work should be directed and (2) develop 
the skills necessary to make curriculum work possible. A secondary 


gether on questions of mutual concern, 

It is not easy, given the type of schedule most characteristic 
of secondary education today, to provide within the school day 
and school year for time for individuals to work together. Yet, 
this must be done. In the paragraphs to follow, attention will be 
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A need for both horizontal and vertical coérdination. Within 
every secondary school situation, there is need for both horizontal 
and vertical codrdination and consideration of instructional work 
being done. Vertically, this implies subject matter organization. 
Horizontally, grade level type meetings are called for. (All of the 
teachers who teach youngsters in 11th grade, for example, meet 
together.) Of the two types of organization, subject matter meet- 
ings are more traditional. Perhaps partly for this reason, it often 
works out that grade level rather than subject matter organization 
is more productive of newer and better ideas. 

Grade level and subject matter groups should not be solely 
teacher groups. The individual on the administrative staff re- 
sponsible for curriculum should be a member of both. A repre- 
sentative from the guidance staff should be a member of all grade 
level groups. When group meetings for curriculum work are first 
organized within a school, it is of utmost importance that super- 
visory personnel be present at each meeting. They must be there 
to help give direction. (T sachers coming together for the first time 
in such meetings often do not know what is expected of them.) 
They must be there so that their more specialized training (as, 
for example, in the ease of interpretation of standardized test re- 
sults) is available to the teacher group. They must be there too 
so that administrative thinking is immediately available for ques- 
tions under discussion. (There is nothing more frustrating than for 
a teacher group to make enthusiastic plans only to learn it ie 
be done.”) After curriculum mectings become established p pa 
of a school set-up, administrative and guidance personnel shou 
be present at most but not necessarily at all meetings. sp 

Grade Level Meetings. Grade level meetings should have a “ie 
focus what is best, individually and collectively, for the students 

; $ š etings are first held, 
of a school. Sometimes when grade level meeting 


a ease study approach helps to get things gomg. A Tome 
is having difficulties—disciplinary, scholastic, socla “ieee 
for discussion. All his teachers, & guidance staff mem| a ar a 
ministrator are members of the group. Tf the Ae “ oo 
case, it is probable that teachers in the group other than ned Teati. 
have him in class know him too. In any event, all concer 


rati n one. 
much about many students as & result of concentration 0 


different types 
i snes lend themselves to many dill 
rahe a jeular activities in which all mem- 


of work: consideration of co-curric™ i y ions 
bers of a class will participate; discussion of school regulatio 
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which affect students; the formulation of examination or home- 
work schedules so that students are not faced one day with ex- 
aminations or unusually heavy homework assignments in two or 
three or four subjects; analysis of student schedules to better 
understand the variety (or lack of variety) of activities which 
greet a student on a typical day; consideration of “subject matter” 
covered in various areas. (In some cases, is the same material 
emphasized in several classes? Or is the contrary true—are there 
important areas which should be included in the curriculum which 
no one touches at all?) 

Subject matter meetings. In recent years the traditional type 
of departmental set-up within secondary schools has sometimes 
been held in disrepute. It has been thought that strong departments 
within a school made for a number of factions, each vying against 
rather than working with others. It has also been thought that 
subject-centered groups tended to give too much attention to 
subject-matter and not enough to students. In certain situations, 
these fears might well become reality. It is the opinion here, how- 
ever, that this need not be true, that, in fact, given the curriculum 
framework typical of secondary education today, subject matter 
organization at certain times is desirable and necessary, 

The school principal and/or the individual who has respon- 
sibility for curriculum work should meet as often as possible with 
subject matter groups, His presence can serve as a reminder that 
the department group is one part of a whole and that in working 
for specific goals, more general, perhaps more basic, educational 
goals must not be lost sight of. Grade level groups operating within 
a school do much, too, to reduce the possibility of departmental 
“kingdoms.” Weaknesses within departmental programs often 
come to light as a result of grade level discussions. Emphasis on 
young people as individuals and on what is best for them—an 
emphasis which must be paramount in grade level meetings—can 
and should carry over into subject matter discussions. The pres- 


ence of supervisory personnel at both types of meetings can help 
to bring this about. 


As mentioned previously, 


3 | pr subject matter meetings are essential 
for vertical coördination w 


ithin one subject area. In the past, 
too often thought of by departmental 


groups only as it applied to secondary education or even more 


SS G a le 
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specifically to the senior or junior high school years. Increased 
attention must be given to codrdination of all work done within 
a subject area from kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 
Principals meeting with subject matter groups can help them 
give this kind of emphasis to their work by stressing the impor- 
tance of K-12 codrdination, by urging departmental groups to 
meet with elementary teachers or supervisors, by arranging oc- 
casionally for teacher visits in elementary classrooms. 

Many secondary teachers chose to specialize in certain subject 
areas because of personal interest and ability in those areas. Prin- 
cipals must encourage teachers to continue the development of 
these interests and abilities along lines which will permit the im- 
provement of classroom practices. Teacher exchange of pertinent 
techniques and ideas and study of instructional materials and new 
equipment are of great value. The provision of materials and 
consultant help which departmental groups need in order to keep 
abreast of developments in their fields will also be of great value. 

Providing time for curriculum improvement work. Scheduling 
time within the school day and year for secondary teachers to 
meet and work together is a difficult but not impossible admin- 
istrative task. A number of procedures are described briefly below. 

Meetings scheduled within the school day. To be of real value, 
grade level and subject matter meetings must be scheduled with 
sufficient frequency so that continuity of thought and effort is 
possible. Each school must work out for itself the number of 
meetings possible and desirable. For schools which never have 
had these types of organization, it is better to begin with a small 
number and add others as teacher interest warrants rather than 
to begin with so many that all concerned are overcome and reject 
the entire idea. One grade level meeting a week and a departmental 
meeting every two or three weeks is probably as good a beginning 
plan as any. 

Teacher meetings must be “built in” during the process of sched- 
ule making. It is not enough to wait until after the sched- 
ule is finished and then hope that certain groups of teachers 
happen to have the same unassigned periods, Planning for groups 
of teachers to work together for curriculum improvement must 
be considered an integral part of the total school program. Sched- 
ule-making for the school must reflect this belief. A meeting period 
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can be designated for certain groups of teachers: their teaching 
schedules can be built from that starting point.! 

A school activity period can at times be organized so that, on 
some of the days, teacher mectings are possible. For example, an 
inter-mural program set up for all the students of a grade level, 
either as participants or spectators, frees teachers of that grade 
level to meet together2 

End-of-the-day mectings are not always effective, However, if 
the school day for students ends at a fairly carly hour and an 
additional period for teachers once or twice a week permits teach- 
ers to be free by three or shortly after, after-school mectings can 
be of value? 

In some school systems, health and physical edueation classes 
are scheduled for all members of one class at the same hour, all 
twelfth grade students at one hour, all eleventh grade students at 
another, ete. During the time that the twelfth grade group is in 
health and physical education classes, all other teachers who have 
twelfth grade students are free to do curriculum work. 

Sometimes half-sessions, with all their other disadvantages, 
bring with them the advantage of easy scheduling of curriculum 


* Weekly subject matter meetings are arranged in this way at Neshaminy 
Senior High School, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. In Neshaminy Junior 
High School, the same type of scheduling process makes possible weekly 
meetings for core (Eng-SS) teachers. 

? This plan was offered for consideration in Palisades High School, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, 

*In Council Rock Junior High School, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, the 
school day for student extends from 8:10 to 2:17; the teacher's day is con- 
sidered to be from 8:10 to 3:20. Each teacher attends one grade level mecting 
each week and one subject meeting every other week, 

“This system is followed very effectively in the Pennsbury Secondary 
Schools, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, Scheduled health and physical educa- 
tion classes total four meetings each week for each student. (Students who 
wish may choose from among one of a number of electives for the fourth 
meeting.) When the system was first inaugurated at Pennsbury, one or two 
grade level meetings a week were scheduled for each teacher, More recently, 
teachers have asked that grade level mectings be scheduled on each of the 
four days. Each teacher of physical education and health joins the meetings 
at least once weekly. 

Because of this type of scheduling, a high degree of “school within a 
school” organization has been made possible throughout the Pennsbury 
secondary system. Specific groups of teachers work with specific groups of 
students. It becomes possible even within a large school plant for teachers 
to know well the adolescents in their classes, 
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improvement work. One group of teachers finishes classes at noon, 
but is expected to remain at school for several additional hours. 
A second group begins teaching at noon but is expected to report 
to school several hours prior to twelve. Scheduling curriculum 
mectings during those non-teaching hours presents little difficulty." 

In-service days scheduled within the school year. Nation-wide, 
more and more is being heard of the desirability of a longer school 
year for students and for teachers. Proponents of a longer year 
for teachers stress the need for more days when the professional 
staff of a school or school system can work together, planning, 
revising, studying. Occasionally much publicity is given to a school 
system, embarking upon a twelve-month year type of program 
for teachers. For most school systems, a twelve month teaching 
year is not for the moment possible. However, modifications of 
the idea are possible. 

Schools usually plan their calendars around a state-cstablished 
minimum number of teaching days. In some situations the length 
of the teacher year is a number of days longer than the student 
year. This makes possible work shop days scheduled at various 
times during the year. 

Merit raises are now a reality in many school systems. They 
are given for participation in after-school activities of all types. 
In some schools they are given for summer curriculum work. 

The variety of approaches mentioned in this short summary 
indicates the many possibilities which exist. Some way can be 
found in every school situation. Initiative, originality, a willing- 
ness to experiment—given these characteristics on the part of a 
school principal, ways will be found within the school day and 
year to schedule time for curriculum improvement work. 


PROBLEM SOLVING AS A MEANS OF EFFECTING 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


If a curriculum improvement program within a secondary school 
is to be effective, the school principal must be actively involved 


5In the Morrisville Junior-Senior High School and in the Benjamin 
Franklin High School of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, this procedure has 
been used. 

° Pennsylvania State law mandates a minimum of 180 teaching days. In 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, all public school teachers are on 200-day 
contracts. Four or more full days are scheduled by each school system of 
the County for teacher in-service work. 
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in it. As noted previously, this indicates that, in some instances, 
he is the one who gives leadership to the program; in other in- 
stances, although a different individual has responsibility for 
curriculum leadership, the principal is actively involved as he 
participates and encourages, as he shows understanding and sup- 
port of what is being done. The principal must understand the 
process of curriculum change. He must be able to give help when 
help is needed. In subsequent paragraphs, problem solving as a 
means of effecting curriculum improvement is discussed. Con- 
sideration is given to various steps essential to a problem solving 
approach. 

Identification of specific questions, Making possible group mect- 
ement. Group meetings 
f time as nothing more 


-workers to get to- 
p them get together 
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teachers. They are involved, but in something which is essentially 
someone else’s concern, not their own. (3) A major aim of good 
education is to help young people learn to think, to analyze and 
find answers to the problems and concerns with which they are 
faced. Teachers are best equipped to help young people acquire 
pertinent skills if they themselves have the opportunity to practice 
and use those skills, It is one of the responsibilities of the principal 
to help group members learn to identify for group consideration 
questions which are of concern to all.* 

It is important for the principal to remember that no matter 
from what source an idea for group work comes, it must not be 
acted upon unless or until it meets two criteria: (1) It is considered 
a problem of importance by all concerned; (2) It has been dis- 
cussed sufficiently by group members so all have the same or 
approximately the same understanding of it. 

The importance of the chairman’s rôle. An effective group chair- 
man can do much to help to make meetings valuable. The principal 
should understand the rôle of a group chairman. He should be 
able to perform this function himself and to help others learn to 
be effective chairmen. Mentioned briefly below are a number of 
points which relate to the chairman’s rôle in the workings of the 
group: 

(1) The chairman has major responsibility for helping the group 
identify a suitable area of work. With a group new to the cur- 
riculum improvement process, some preliminary work often helps. 
The chairman speaks informally with individual group members 
and makes it possible for them to air their concerns. The chairman 
also meets with administrative and guidance personnel to consider 
what in their opinions might be profitable areas in which to begin 
work. At the beginning of the first group meeting, the chairman 
makes it clear that the only concern of the group for this session 
and perhaps for several subsequent sessions must be to discuss 
what group members think that they as a group should work on. 
He stresses the fact that this is valuable use of time, that (a) 
mentioning and hearing others mention their concerns, and thus 

f the entire school situation 1s a first 


becoming more conscious 0 : 5 
step toward making possible improvement of the situation, and 


™The reader is referred to the Mackenzie-Corey_ book, Instructional 
Leadership for a discussion of codperative problem identification and of 
other facets of the curriculum improvement process a). 
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that (b) it isn’t ever possible for any group of people to have an 
immediate “meeting of the minds’’—discussion and thinking ideas 
through together are necessary first steps. If individuals in the 
group are willing to enter freely into subsequent discussion, the 
chairman says little. If he must keep the mecting going at first, 
however, he mentions three or four areas he has previously dis- 
cussed with others and tries to start discussion of them. 

(2) The chairman tries to be sure that sufficient time js given 
to problem identification. He wants to be certain that when a 
question or problem is finally decided upon, everyone involved 
has the same understanding of it. He ean do this by trying to 
prevent monopoly of the discussion by one or two group members. 
(“Tom and Mary have expressed their opinions on this; what do 
some of the rest of us think about it?”) After an idea has seemed 
to “jell” he can try testing it in specific situations, (“We've been 
fairly general; how would this work in practice” or “If we work 
on this problem, what are some of the specific questions we would 
deal with. Let’s go around the table with everyone mentioning one 
question.”) He can take time occasionally for summarizing, (Sum- 
marization usually should be of outstanding ideas or decisions, 
not of details.) 

(3) The chairman is courteous but insistent about keeping the 
discussion on the track. He won’t hurt feclings if he uses ques- 
tions or statements such as: “Have we wandered a bit from our 
original idea?” “That’s an interesting and important point—but 


I don’t think we should spend more time with it or we will never 
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in fact often makes for group sessions which are “exchanges of 
ignorance” rather than constructive meetings. (2) No group should 
try to find all its own answers. Hours of study and research have 
been devoted to all kinds of questions of educational significance. 
Groups in individual schools should take advantage of what is 
already known, Several approaches which might help a principal 
help a group in its search for information are noted briefly. 

(a) Individuals bring to a group different backgrounds of train- 
ing and experience. From these backgrounds, they often can con- 
tribute much to group thinking and progress. Good ideas which 
teachers propose should be considered and tried. The key to using 
their ideas successfully in order to bring about curriculum change 
often lies in formalizing them. It is possible for an idea to be 
discussed in group session and for a teacher on his own initiative 
to try a new technique as a result of it. The idea in general is 
often lost to the group as a whole, however, unless within the 
group it is decided that teachers will try the idea in their classes, 
observe the results, and report back to the entire group at the 
next mecting, The principal can help a group chairman to learn 
to pick up on ideas in which there seems to be general interest and 
to ask for group opinion on trying them out. 

(b) More and more school systems are making a practice of 
bringing in consultants to help them work through their problems. 
This is as it should be. Outside thinking can stimulate the thinking 
of group members. Outside help can be of value in bringing to 
the group reports of recent study and research, Principals should 
be aware of and make use of consultant help available to them. 

(c) Sometimes it is not possible to obtain consultant help. In 
these cases, individuals involved in curriculum work must do some 
“digging” on their own. Recent books and periodicals can be ex- 
tremely helpful on many, if not most, topics. Group members have 
the responsibility of using printed materials to find needed in- 
formation. The principal as a group member shares this respon- 
sibility. He has the added responsibility of being sure that ade- 
quate materials are easily available for all concerned or that 
materials are obtained when needed. 

Experimentation in an actual situation. Ideas for curriculum 
change are good ideas only if they serve to improve actual class- 
room practice. Mention was made previously of the value of try- 


ing out new techniques in the classroom and of reporting results 
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to the group. This way of working is of extreme importance.’ In- 
dividuals who are “afraid” to try something new are often heart- 
ened by hearing of the successes and difficulties of others. Indi- 
viduals who do not believe in a new idea are often encouraged to 
consider it more seriously by knowing that others are experiment- 
ing with it. Individuals who are, in general, content to “leave well 


into action merely by being part of a group in which action is 
the order of the day. 


does not mean one attempt. Teachers and students must learn new 


Constant evaluation of the problem solving process, As indi- 
viduals work on curriculum improvement, they should be ex- 
periencing learning in two different areas: in the specific phase 


little, no) value. 
(2) Some aspects of the 
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principal can help to make evaluation of the curriculum improve- 
ment process worthwhile if he will make known to all the results 
of group evaluations and if he will insist that suggestions and 
criticisms be acted upon. 


CONCLUSION 


Many and diverse understandings and skills are essential for 

the individual who wishes to give effective leadership to a -cur- 
riculum improvement program. Considerations noted in this ar- 
ticle deal only with part of the total picture. The administrator 
who is uncertain of himself in this area of curriculum leadership 
should not be afraid to try. There is no more effective way to learn 
than “by doing.” 
_ Nor should any administrator hesitate to introduce curriculum 
Improvement work into his school for fear of lack of teacher 
acceptance of the idea. The question might be asked of any ad- 
ministrator: Are there any teachers in your school who would be 
interested in doing some type of curriculum work? How many? 
Who are they? If there are some—and there will be—the ad- 
ministrator should start with them. When several on a staff start 
one year and keep at it and are enthusiastic about it, the next 
year there are more, and the next, more. Administrators who are 
unconvinced should try it. Success has been achieved in many 
other comparable situations—why not in theirs? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Herpert M. Hamurn. The Public and Its Education: A Citizen's 
Guide to Study and Action in Public Education. Danville, 
Illinois: The Interstate, 1955, pp. 299. $3.50 


The author begins and ends his book with the assertion that 
“citizens are responsible for the education provided by their 
schools” (pp. 9 and 249). In between, Hamlin defines the responsi- 
bilities of citizens for public education, indicates how citizens may 
discharge these responsibilities, provides an overview of public 
education, indicates the basic issues citizens must decide, and sug- 
gests aids in making these decisions. 

The Public and Its Education is highly organized, thus facilitat- 
ing its use as a handbook. It contains some 104 subheadings within 
twenty-six chapters which are then divided into eight major parts. 
Each part could be used separately. For example, if an adminis- 
trator wanted to start a citizens’ committee he would turn to 
Chapter 23. This chapter would explain the difference between 
school sponsored committees and independent committees. The 
author also discusses what the organization should be called, what 
part of the citizenry should be involved and whether members of 
the committee should be voluntary or selected. Hamlin is careful 
not to be dogmatic in his answers to these questions. His approach 
requires the reader to explore alternatives, 

In contrast to the practical nature of Chapter 23, Chapters 12, 
13 and 14 are devoted to a theoretical discussion of the expectations 
of public education. Here the author prods the reader into examin- 
ing his own thoughts about some of the existing value conflicts of 
our society. He then discusses what needs must be considered be- 
fore a group sets up purposes for public education, i.e., develop- 
mental task approach, survey of life problems, physiological and 
psychological needs. 

There are some interesting features in this book. 
feature is a suggested practical list for 
cation. It contains titles of about 170 b 
145 articles. Hamlin estimates the co 
about $800.00. In Part Seven of his book, called “Valediction”, 
the author predicts future trends in public education. His predic- 
tions are based on the assumption that “a people who have had a 
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limited experience in democrary, such as our people have had, will 
want more and more of it”. (p. 239) Finally there is a postscript 
in which the author defends his text from prior criticism. 

Unfortunately, the book’s usage as a guide is seriously handi- 
capped by the lack of page numbers in the Table of Contents and 
by the irregular use of chapter summaries. Also the text is too 
often redundant and too often interrupted by lengthy quotations. 
Despite these weaknesses, this reviewer feels that the book is valu- 
able in that it covers questions and concerns that educators and 
citizens, studying school problems, raise. 

PHILIP LAMBERT 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


J. M. Srepnens, Educational Psychology: The Study of Educa- 
tional Growth. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1956, 
pp. 717. 


This is a revised edition of a thoughtful and carefully worked 
out text, whose first edition appeared in 1951. It is accompanied 
by a student workbook and an instructor’s manual. Nearly all the 
chapters have been rewritten and new materials used. Most of the 
references to journal articles are those of the forties and fifties, 
and the majority of books suggested for further reading are in the 
fifties. An occasional reference to a publication of lasting value is 
earlier, e.g., Bain’s Autobiography, 1904. 

In twenty-two chapters the author discusses in Part One, psy- 
chology and the study of educational growth: the content and 
scope of educational psychology; understanding educational de- 
velopment; locating and using published material. Part Two 
discusses physical and mental growth, growth in scholastic achieve- 
ment, and the rôle of non-scholastic factors. Part Three deals 
with physical and mental growth from the point of view of the 
teacher, discussing theories of general behavior, theories of learn- 
ing, using motivation and experience, providing guidance and re- 
inforeement, meaningful relations in learning and in problem 
solving, reducing interference and confusion, teaching for perma- 
nence and transfer, and administrative influences. Part Four deals 
with personal and social growth: personal and social adjustment; 
adjustment in major aspects of personality; social patterns; major 
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forces and interrelations; guidance and the problem of goals; ad- 
justment and attitudes with emphasis on mental hygiene in the 
classroom; and the problems of the teacher and of teacher adjust- 
ment. A special outline table opposite page 1 gives page references 
to the text that follows and deals with various aspects of edu- 
cational growth. 

There is extensive reference especially to recent experimental 
studies, but whether or not too much space is given to theories 
that do not always explain is at least a question. The discussions 
are generally excellent and advice and warnings helpful. The 
author wishes to “get down to earth” and for the most part may 
be said to have done so. “Most of the hundreds of ‘do’s’ and 
‘don’ts’ in this textbook, for instance, were developed from ex- 
periments performed since the year 1900.” It is impossible at the 
present time to make application of all the experimental work 
that is available. But the student of educational psychology may 
wish that the emphasis were less on confusing or conflicting 
theories, and more completely on results of experimental and 
clinical studies, 

It is encouraging to find that the author makes a careful 


distinction between statistical and actual or practical significance, 
a distinction which j 


caution. 


Some will wish that the newer term, Mental Health, had been 
emphasized instead of the older term, Mental Hygiene, and the 
inadequate concept of Adjustment, 
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Frorencr L. Gooprnoucu. Exceptional Children. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956, pp. 428. 


Gracious acknowledgment “with the assistance of Lois M. 
Rynkiewicz” appears on the title page. According to the Fore- 
word, failing vision required help to complete work on the manu- 
script, but with this help there is no evidence of failing ability 
to produce another good book. Such a scholarly, clearly and well- 
written book is needed by teachers and parents who generally 
seem to have all too little knowledge and understanding of the 
many exceptional children in our homes and schools. 

There are thirty-two chapters. In Part 1, the author deals 
with dimensions of personality, special needs of exceptional chil- 
dren, and the problems of examinations and classifications of these 
children; Part 2 deals with superior deviates and discusses funda- 
mental concepts, general characteristics, personal adjustment, 
social relations, education and adult achievements of gifted chil- 
dren, with one chapter devoted to the manifestations of special 
talents in childhood; Part 3 takes up the intellectually inade- 
quate, the nature and causes of inadequacy, remedial efforts, and 
the feeble-minded in home, school, and community; Part 4 con- 
siders marked inconsistencies in development and special prob- 
lems involved, with special attention to speech defects; Part 5 
deals with the physically handicapped including the blind, deaf, 
brain damage, postencephalitis, epilepsy, other and multiple handi- 
caps; Part 6 discusses the deviate and social progress. 

With long experience in the field in which she writes, the author 
is able to bring a rich experience and excellent judgment to bear 
on the urgent problems of both superior and deficient children. 
It is notable that she does not fail to deal with problems some- 
times forgotten or neglected, or both, namely, those of feelings, 
attitudes, and personality problems of those who are often all 
too conscious of the wide differences between them and their mates. 
“Overcoming this feeling of difference thus becomes the first 
and most important task of those who deal with the problems of 
exceptional children, no matter what the nature of their deviation 
from the normal standard may be.” 

The discussions of diagnosis and classification are matched by 
those having to do with education and training. The examiner is 
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to look for the causes, not for one cause, and to recommend for all 
the needs, and not one that has seemed to be “the cause.” Some 
children with deficiencies are more or less educable; others can 
take on a considerable amount of training if appropriate methods 
are used. Happiness for the child may depend, not on keeping him 
in the home where there is no Proper provision for his training, 
but in putting him in the hands of those who are equipped to 
give him the help he needs, The book rightly puts emphasis upon 
the needs of the gifted children for whom the schools are the 
least well prepared. 

Reference to individual cases help in interest and clarity. There 
are seven pages of illustrations and six tables. Each chapter 
has well selected references. A name index (pp. 413-420), and 
a subject index (pp. 421-426) conclude the book. 

Teachers and parents will gain much knowledge about the under- 
standing of exceptional children by reading this book, They may 
also correct many of their common sense and sentimental notions 
about their children, The volume can easily be understood by 
those who have no special training in psychology, 


f , A. S. EDWARDS 
The University or Georgia. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING 


HAROLD A. WILLIAMS 


The Ohio State University 


aie feel disturbed about teaching results, and wonder how 
-visual resources can help? Let’s arrange an imaginary pro- 
Jector inside some different classrooms to show boys and girls 
with their teachers. If the focus is on a class buzzing with learning 
oe why is each child enthusiastic and busy? When another 
esson uses materials collected on a field trip, why do these young- 
sters demonstrate their subject so well? 

Let’s visit a different room—what a quiet and neat setting— 
Yes, Miss Smith rules with an iron hand. Her “ruffians” have their 
wa in books, but grinning mouths may be full of spit wads. 

ictures, models, films, tape recordings, charts, posters, field 
trips and the like have a different meaning here. 

Our scene changes quickly to escape an explosion. The new 
Center of attraction is Mrs. Jones, who plans after school to avoid 
those difficulties which may come tomorrow. Her bulletin board 
> getting some new features. Johnny’s postcards from Paris are 
beside the items Tom borrowed with tags “Made in France.” 
Mike's cut-out pictures of French automobiles are with the “Bul- 
letin Board Kit.” Sally, a slow learner, is helping to arrange the 
articles, Tomorrow, France as à country will be a little more real 


for a group of squirming learners. And we almost forgot that 


Johnny, Mike, and Tom have reputations as trouble makers, but 


not for Mrs. Jones. 

An important drama evolves around a table in a book room. 
Mr, Latta, a social studies teacher, is viewing & filmstrip about 
Xon. Miss Brown and Mrs. Tanner are intently watching the 
Screen, Since Miss Brown is scheduled to present this subject 
next week, she writes some introductory comments, and lists 
questions to ask in class. Mrs. Tanner is glad to find out that the 
Content will not serve her purposes in science, although the title 
and descriptions were quite promising. The filmstrip doesn’t apply 
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for Mr. Latta’s present economics lessons, however, it has possi- 
bilities for later use. He re-examines his catalogs and checks the 
audio-visual evaluation file. He is anxious to obtain materials 
which will be useful for the lessons he and other teachers are 
planning. roa . 

When Mrs. Jones uses the preview corner, Mike is operating a 
projector while Tom and Mary prepare a poster. The planning 
session they are having is alive with enthusiasm. We can be certain 
of student interest when three informed youths introduce this 
topic to classmates. Also, their teacher is well prepared to guide 
discussions into new applications, and a whole class bencfits from 
individual attention. 

As another clasroom view comes on our screen, busy groups 
are making English become alive. Landscape painting inside of 
a cut-away cardboard box gives a three-dimensional appearance 
as we see a diorama with its doll characters taking shape. A 
student and his partner are checking measurements and figures 
to make sure the perspective is correct. Close by, tw 
searching an index for more information about the story setting, 
At the other side of the room, groups of boys and girls gather with 
open textbooks. Each is intent on writing grammatically correct 
descriptions for a television script. Around a long t 


that cutting and pasting pictures for a mural about American 
Literature isn’t too elementary for so 


phomores interested in mak- 
ing a story really live. The correspondence group in a corner 
certainly isn’t bored or wasting time with a letter writing as- 
signment to get more material for a project. 

Naturally we could go on and on, even to observing some paper 
wad battles. But, what do these familiar scenes mean in terms 
of an audio-visual program? Leadership probably is our first 
important consideration. Second is learning about audio-visual 
materials and how to use them. Third, we must see that materials 
and services are available. And fourth, information about audio- 
visual resources is widely distributed and warrants organized 
attention. 


o boys are 


able it seems 


HOW DO WE DEVELOP AUDIO-VISUAL LEADERSHIP? 
Starting with resourceful persons, we should give encourage- 

ment and opportunities for teachers such as Mr. Latta and Mrs. 

Jones to demonstrate their success to others. Teachers or super- 
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visors who illustrate teaching objectives effectively should be 
helped to share their experiences with charts, pictures, tape re- 
cordings, films, television, contrived activities, and workshops. 
Getting jobs done well by using a wide variety of teaching re- 
sources, and inspiring others to seek improved techniques are 
the greatest gifts audio-visual leaders have to give. 

Educational literature is full of details about training leaders 
and supervisors. Many worthwhile leadership practices are the 
results of good personnel programs. In-service training activities, 
such as demonstrations, experimental projects, exhibits, or dis- 
cussion groups, are ideal for improving human relations and 
practicing better teaching with audio-visual methods. Not only 
must the audio-visual leader deal with many school persons on 
all levels, but he also must have a thorough knowledge of re- 
sources, production of simple devices, evaluation, techniques, and 
the like in his own subject field. Each of us can learn more about 
effective methods. Materials to use are abundant if we look in 
the right places, Therefore, it is important to encourage evaluating 
Activities which help to identify potential leadership. Once resource 
Persons are identified and have opportunities to share their skills 
with teachers, new audio-visual leaders will rise to offer services 


we desperately need. 


: 
WHAT CAN BE DONE TO PROMOTE AUDIO-VISUAL TRAINING? 


How may all teachers increase their knowledge about a 
learning resources? Research has indicated that er Be 
Courses , workshops, and informal activities among teachers a 
been effective in learning about teaching materials. An a : 
Way of interesting persons in improvement is through — 
Participation. Laboratory experiences with fellow teac hers 

© much to build a teacher’s knowledge and enthusiasm. uae 

Some of the steps are: to arrange for regular study oo rs 
Such as courses and workshops; to provide more eae i 
entations in which teachers actively do the planning; ei ts ae 
Courage meetings where observations, sharing, and projects ae 
illustrate the success of experiences with teaching resources. 
individuals like Miss Smith and Miss Brown, pir ag isual 

(1) enrolling in nearby college or university audio-Vv1 
Courses; 


(2) attending summer or weekend workshops conducted by 
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professors, audio-visual specialists, supervisors, administrators, 
or consultants; 

(3) arranging a series of local programs or demonstrations which 
present special opportunities for participants to use materials; or 

(4) organizing experience-sharing sessions among friends which 
will provide discussion and learning-by-doing activities. 
For Mr. Latta and Mrs. Jones, committee responsibilities, con- 
ference demonstrations, descriptive writing, or special sharing op- 
portunities can serve as new challenges and creative triggers. 

Educational leaders should be so sensitive to the needs of school 
personnel that special audio-visual experiences are promoted and 
advertised. Also, each person should be interested enough in his 
own professional improvement to bring in-service needs to the 
attention of administrators, and to emphasize the value of sharing 
among fellow workers. Remember that there is nothing as con- 
tagious as enthusiasm, therefore, we can preach and practice the 
gospel of let’s do it together. 


HOW DO WE GET THE MATERIALS WE NEED? 


A lack of resources frequently is claimed as a barrier to better 
teaching. This doesn’t mean very much unless specific materials 
or facilities are identified. A key question is: What items must 
we have in order to teach the things our learners need to know? 
Also, how do we locate sources of materials, and obtain desired 
items at the time we need them? 

„Past examples show that pioneer parents taught hunting, sur- 
vival, and improved ways of doing things by using the raw mate- 
rials at hand. American progress continues because workmen are 


constantly adapting tools to make better products in shorter time. 
Great teachers usually are know 


we must select and adapt, create a 


will educate today’s learners mor 


e effectively than we ourselves 
were taught. 


> 
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aquarium. Other learning experiences may require taking persons 
to the resources. For example, a short walk to a nearby bank may 
Open a whole new field of economies, teach important aspects of 
business, or add special realism to arithmetic problems. (In a 
Similar Way, a tour of distant historical spots may be needed for 
students to relive important moments of cultural heritage.) This 
also means that many persons are involved in locating, selecting, 
and obtaining materials such as films, filmstrips, slides, graphics, 
Picture collections, models, cameras, projection equipment, tape 
recorders, radios, and television sets. 

These short explorations should begin to illustrate that teachers 
must know what audio-visual materials to select and where to 
find them, Professional magazines, catalogs, audio-visual litera- 
ture and libraries regularly suggest what and where. This article 
lists a few of the good references. When budgetary or other ap- 
Proval is necessary, each request for materials must show clearly 
the need for a specific film, or a field trip, or a particular lesson 
aid, and prove that it is a necessary experience for learners. Re- 
Quests should be expedited through usual supply channels with a 
Personal and enthusiastic touch. A teacher who knows what it 
takes to learn important ideas will have little difficulty in getting 


help to obtain essential materials. 


WHAT PROVISIONS SHOULD BE MADE FOR A CONTINUOUS FLOW 
OF INFORMATION ABOUT THE AUDIO-VISUAL FIELD? 


Where do I start to find out how good my teaching really is? 
What audio-visual applications point the way to the successful 
teaching we are seeking? How can I examine my problems with 
Someone who knows what to do? 

The first cues for each of us to become concerned enough 
to look for answers to his questions—and not give up until he has 
found answers that work. : 

A second bit of advice is to explore some key sources of infor- 
mation which can help expand one’s knowledge of audio-visual 
ee A sampling of references is listed at the end of this 
article just to get an explorer started. , 

h ir i ture i talk over teaching resource 
e third point of departure is to ‘teiligant, dosaimaihing 


ideas with each associate who displays an i do-s 
attitude, Sharing can extend our horizons. Enthusiastic groups 


ĉan assist in building our confidence and creativity. 
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The descriptions and suggestions made here involve matters 
for individual attention. Each person must start with his own 
efforts, and dedicate himself to continuous progress. The follow- 
ing resource bibliography contains detailed information from 
authors who suggest things to do. A desire for something better 
must furnish the drive to bring about accomplishments. 

Improvement of teaching and learning opportunities depends 
upon combined efforts of individuals to help themselves. Each 
teacher has resources to help explain ideas well. As soon as his 
purposes, his knowledge of good teaching, his awareness of specific 
materials, and the desire to improve are brought into sharp focus, 
a door can open to satisfying results. Successful experiences are the 
best motivators to greater success. When enthusiasm and determi- 
nation are firmly established, we can have a Mrs. Jones in most 
classrooms, and a Mr. Latta will be serving as audio-visual cöordi- 
nator. 
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EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 
HERBERT VENT ax» PAUL A. POE 


Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 


A prime responsibility of administration and supervision is to 
achieve proper balance in development of curricula, One area in 
which difficulty is often encountered is education for economic 
efficiency. To achieve proper balance among all aspects—practical, 
aesthetic, and ethical—of educating our children toward efficiency 
as producers and consumers requires wise planning based upon & 
thorough understanding of the children, the school, the community, 
and the greater socicty. 

Education for economic efficiency is by no means the whole of 
education but it is an essential element in the development of the 
Well-rounded individual who can make substantial contributions 
and function effectively in the American democratic society. It is 
a responsibility of the publie schools to provide that type of edu- 
cation which makes it possible to produce such an individual. Our 
Schools must teach the responsibilities of being both intelligent 
Producers and consumers, since each of these aspects has important 
ramifications for the individuals concerned. 

The youth of our nation are constantly seeking answers to & 
Number of perplexing problems involving earning & livelihood and 
effectively managing their personal finances to maintain solvency 
and better their financial positions. 
k In their rôle as consumers the youth of our nation need broad 
“nowledge and training in the art of skillful buying and conserva- 
wi of family economic resources. Success in this area must be 
Pema upon insights which transcend and overcome the concn 

Pects of high pressure sales promotions and temptations towar 
Wasteful consumption of material goods. Basic to efficiency as 4 
Consumer are: 
iene Skills in spending money wisely in ye ie ae 
tity. expenditure, with proper consideration for quality and q 

e] 
k Skills in budgeting one’s resources for both essential goods 
nessential but desired goods; 

(3) Habits of thrift; 
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(4) Knowledge about banking and abilities to use banking serv- 
ices to advantage; ay 

(5) Knowledge concerning the problem of security and ability 
to plan wisely in developing resources in safeguarding against the 
contingencies of such things as illness, unemployment, and retire- 
ment by participating in balanced programs of insurance, invest- 
ment and savings; and 

(6) Knowledge of one’s legal rights and responsibilities. 

Vocational and economic success of the individual necessitates 
that he acquire a sufficient knowledge of the American economy to 
know what to produce, be it a skill, service, or finished goods. 
This requires a broad compass of the likes and dislikes of people, 
knowledge of their spending habits, and keen insights into the 
competitive industrial order. Insufficient knowledge of these fac- 
tors all-too-often results in naught but wasted efforts and business 
or vocational failures, with the resulting demoralizing effect upon 
those most immediately concerned. 

In particular, young people in the quest to become productive 
members of society, need adequate counselling in choice and prep- 
aration for a vocation. They need adequate information about the 
advantages and disadvantages of various vocations, their inter- 
relationships and their future prognosis. They need help in dis- 
covering their individual interests and abilities and in relating 
these to a wise choice of vocation. After choosing a vocation they 
need guidance and assistance in preparation through development 
of both general and specific skills and efficient work habits, and 
finally they need assistance in locating a suitable position. Basic 
to the individuals vocational success and satisfaction is also a 
recognition of the dignity of labor, satisfaction realized in good 
workmanship or a job well done, and a realization and appreciation 
of the contribution of his work to society. 

The schools must educate to prepare individuals to know some- 
thing of the quality and quantity of goods which society desires 
to be produced. This has a relationship to the well-known factors 
of supply and demand. 

The schools must make the individual aware of resource limita- 
tions and why conservation and careful uses of the natural resource 
legacy are necessary. Concern for future generations must be en- 
gendered if this is to continue being an intelligently productive 
society. 
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Schools must be concerned about the method of access of indi- 
Viduals to a share of goods produced. People who are able to pro- 
duce but do not produce are not expected to share the bounteous 
fruits of production. In our economic system it is recognized as 
being almost axiomatic that those who produce most abundantly 
have access to the largest shares of production. 

Additionally the schools must provide background and appreci- 
ation of such factors as (1) for whom goods are produced, (2) 
methods for meeting depreciation and capital equipment costs, 
(3) methods which increase job efficiency, and (4) the control de- 
Vices which make our economic system function. These are all 
factors which importantly bear upon refinements of democratic 
Capitalism and further explain its successful operation. . 

The individual who has learned to function in the SRGAB just 
delineated fully appreciates the fact that the modern capitalistic 
System, measured in terms of its productivity and high standard of 
living, as well as satisfaction of needs for individual freedom and 
human dignity, has enjoyed greater success than any other eco- 
nomic system so far employed. In addition to its successes, modern 
cnlightened capitalism has a tremendous appeal because of its 
freedom, flexibility, and competitive nature. However, it is not 
always easy to compare the effectiveness of conflicting economic 
ideologies, Emotional biases, diversity of cultural environments, 
and artificial barriers such as political controls often preclude the 
extraction of a common denominator for comparative purposes. 

OWever, our schools are doing a continually better job in giving 
US a background for better analyzing and even improving our 
economie system toward the end that it will function more efli- 
“ently and provide added assurance that this country will continue 
0 have the world’s most productive and beneficent economy. 

n carrying out the program of education for economic efficiency, 
More than a purely vocational program is needed. Education must 

© liberal so that the individual can rise above the narrow confines 
of a limited environment. The truly liberating education must 
Necessarily include both vocational and cultural aspects. Economic 
“licieney is not attained unless the individual has both the finan- 
rial means and the intellectual and cultural means to use all of 
1S time, talents, and abilities wisely. : A 
erefore, it is axiomatic that education for economic efficiency 
egin with the pre-school child and continue through adulthood. 
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All curricula should contribute to the education of the integrated 
personality which includes the characteristic of economic efficiency 
as a productive member of society and as a conserver of his own 
and his nation’s resources. 

Certain courses of instruction contribute directly to economic 
efficiency as their major objective, but all courses should contribute 
cither directly or indirectly. Of utmost importance is an adequate 
counselling and guidance program. Directly related to individual 
preparation for economic efficiency are the basic natural sciences 
and selections from such vocational courses as auto mechanics, 
printing, airplane mechanics, electrical shop, vocational agricul- 
ture, and distributive arts. Business administration courses such 
as bookkeeping, business law, and consumer education contribute 
heavily. The students’ basic education must include selections 
from the social sciences such as world history, American history, 
the family, and economic history. American, English, and world 
literature contribute their “understandings” so valuable to an 
evaluation of the modern day economy. Just as no part of the 
curriculum is unimportant in developing economic efficiency in the 
student body, no teacher plays an unimportant role in the eventual 
economic success of his pupils. 

The administrator, in developing a program of education for 
economic efficiency, must utilize his ability to sce the whole picture 
in codrdinating the efforts of the resource personnel available to 
him, Curriculum specialists, subject-matter specialists, industrial, 
labor, and consumer consultants can all contribute their views and 
suggestions, but the administrator and his supervisors must im- 
plement and guide the totality of efforts which will result in pre- 
paring citizens who will keep our economy virile and efficient. 


SELF-STUDY DEVELOPS COLLEGE FACULTY 
AS WELL AS COLLEGE PROGRAM 


W. STARR MILLER 


Dean, Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia 


The type of research most often needed in a small college is the 
Self-study involving the entire faculty. This type of activity serves 
Uncover real needs and to chart direction for an institution de- 
siring to improve; but more, it gives all faculty members & better 
Perspective of the total program. The Tift College faculty has 
T mpleted a year-long study devoted to determining improvements 
on might be made in the existing program and facilities. This 
le of study is in keeping with the faculty practice of devoting 

S meetings and committee activities each year to themes that 
Cause the group to be more aware of opportunities to strenthen the 
Tift program. These themes are determined in advance through a 
mee re whereby the faculty members, toward the end of each 
that eh year, present to a planning committee those problems 

T leserve faculty study the next year- i 
lann the study in this report certain areas were selected by the 
en mg committee and submitted to the faculty with tha saxon 
Sn aei that the faculty approve these areas of alae 
Bors Every faculty member was appointed to some one of the 

mmittees to conduct the survey and study of each area. 


BACKGROUND FOR THE STUDY 


During the spring quarter of 1956 each committee was provided 


wi ae : 
= a bibliography of material for its use and committee members 
Te encouraged to explore the literature relative to the work of 


h . ‘ : 
eir committees. As a result of this basie study, each chairman 
his committee 


Sa ready to provide the leadership in organizing ae 
ie Y in the fall of 1956, A number of committee chairmen provi ™ 
tials. embers with copies of pertinent information as these ce 
i gtr located during the spring quarter. Examination o 5 
TO ure by individual members provided a common backgroun 
™ which each committee might work as they began to function 


S . 
Broups during the fall quarter. 
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COMMITTEE METHOD 


Each committee began its study by making a review of the liter- 
ature in its area. This served to give each committee the proper 
perspective since it led directly to a comparison of existing con- 
ditions with the standards and ideals described in the literature. 
Each committee spent considerable time determining exactly what 
facilities and programs were already available at Tift. 

The conclusion of these two activities in cach committee was & 
report pointing directly toward improvements that could be made. 
These were study reports and were presented to the central com- 
mittee, which was asked to summarize, organize, edit, and present 
to the faculty a comprehensive report of the year’s study. It should 
be noted that the greatest good of the study was not achieving 
standards but taking a critical look at what was being done and 
aiming to improve the whole program. 


DEVELOPMENTS SINCE THE STUDY WAS STARTED 


Some practical results of faculty study began to appear before 
these studies were long underway ; others followed as needs became 
apparent and opportunities were found to meet these needs. 

Almost as soon as the committees for study had been appointed 
in the spring of 1956, the committee on health and recreation, after 
investigation and consultation with authorities, helped in planning 
the facilities and arrangements for a projected new physical edu- 
cation building and dormitory. Additional infirmary space for iso- 
lation rooms, recommended by this committee, has been provided 
for in the plans for the coming school year. Kitchen facilities for 
the use of students in the dormitories also are being provided. 

The desire for additional recreational programs, noted in the 
faculty surveys, has led to the showing of student-sponsored mo- 
tion pictures on the week-ends. 

Students have begun to participate directly in planning and 
carrying out a series of assembly programs designed to promote 
social development, aesthetic appreciation, and several areas of 
general information. This series, recommended by the committee 
on social development, replaces a similar one formerly handled 
by the faculty without direct student participation in the planning- 
There has been initiated an arts and lectures series, also planned 
largely by students. 
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On the recommendation of the committees on basic general edu- 
cation and counseling, the college is starting a testing program at 
the end of the sophomore year so that the program of general edu- 
cation may be evaluated more thoroughly and regularly. Further 
plans are being made for a more comprehensive battery of tests 
for freshman orientation. The committee on basic education also 
has completed a study of the general principles to be followed in 
dealing with remedial work for the student found to be deficient 
in some area, and honors work for the student showing superior 
ability and/or preparation. 


GOALS THAT CAN BE ACHIEVED IN THE NEAR FUTURE 


In several areas committees have suggested further improve- 
ments which may be made in the immediate future without a great 
expenditure of money. These suggestions have been adopted by the 
faculty as goals for the near future. They include a long-range 
Plan for regular inspection and improvement of the physical sur- 
Toundings to accommodate the instructional program and to pro- 
Vide for protection, health, and safety. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FURTHER STUDY AND FUTURE IMPROVEMENTS 


In several instances the recommendations of committees for im- 
Mediate action and the developments so far occasioned by the 
Study involve f ar-reaching programs of further study and improve- 
ment. In addition to the programs already outlined, other recom- 
Mendations have been made. ie 

Further study has been recommended for the possibilities of 
interdepartmental organization of courses where such integration 
of the materials scems plausible and advantageous to the student. 
Special study growing out of the general surveys has arian 

Commendation that individual departments make further study 
Of their needs for remedial work, honors work, or advance courses 

or capable students. 4 
T has been recommended that extensive faculty nandy a 
5 ted to a review of the present provisions for guidance and cou 

mg and to the initiation of a more effective and comprehensive 

oe of vocational, academic, personal, and social nance 

‘ h the faculty better trained through group study of the tech, 

‘Wes and methods of counseling. ee eet | 

Snstant restudy of the program of ile aT been 
anie fh 
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recommended. It has also been recommended that further study 
be made leading to the development of appropriate check sheets 
to be used for the regular evaluation of services and facilities 
relative to health and safety factors in the school plant. 


SOME VALUES DERIVED FROM THE STUDY 


The above described faculty study is but an example of the pro- 
cedure followed at Tift College during the past six years. During 
this time the self-study has been a continuous self-survey for di- 
agnosis and improvement. The activity is based on the assumption 
that the best educational program is the result of a careful de- 
termination of aims, a survey of needs, and a charting of a future 
course of action to achieve desired results. 

The far-reaching values to be derived from programs of faculty 
study of this type are those associated with the part the small 
institution plays in the development of faculty members for po- 
sitions of greater responsibility. The small college makes a special 
contribution to higher education in serving as the proving ground 
for young faculty members who may be strong in academic prepa- 
ration but oftentimes limited in a view of a total college program. 
As individual faculty members participate in total faculty study 
and planning they come to see the place and importance of their 
work in relation to the total program of the college. The degree to 
which this type of program is followed in the small college helps 


determine the small college’s contribution to the whole of higher 
education. 


A TEAM APPROACH TO CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


MADOLYN BROWN? AND JEFF WEST 
Dade County Public Schools, Miami, Florida 


In Dade County, Miami, Florida, curriculum development isa 
coöperative process which involves the teachers, the pupils, the 
community and the school. An example of this coöperative effort 
is illustrated in the most recent reorganization of the twelfth grade 
American History and Government course. 

Need for this reorganization became apparent when several 
Problems arose during the 1955-56 school year in relation to con- 
tent and procedure. To solve these problems the Dade County 
social studies teachers met together in 1956 to evaluate the twelfth 
grade social studies program. The results of this evaluation m- 
dicated that: 

(1) The course had much duplication in content. Most of the 
Concepts and information had been taught in other social studies 
courses, 

(2) The course was not functional. Much of the course was de- 
Voted to a study of the structure of government and did not pro- 
Vide students with an adequate opportunity to apply the knowl- 
edge gained in their social studies courses over the past eleven 
years, 

(3) The course was highly academic in nature and was lecture 
Ominated. Much of the course was subject centered, emphasizing 
Ae memorization of facts based upon the textbook rather than 

Using concepts and understandings to solve everyday problems. 

(4) The course content lacked basic uniformity and varied 
Breatly from school to school. Students transferring from one school 

© another had problems of adjustment, and those doing pont 
ting in summer school varied in their needs, creating considerable 
ifficulty in the organization of a course. i sash 

n order to solve these problems the Social Studies Curriculum 
I Ommittee developed a plan for the reorganization of the course. 

t was decided to conduct a Practicum during the school year 


1 
a Supervisor of Social Studies. 
‘Urriculum Director. 
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1956-57, composed of representative teachers from each secondary 
school in the county. Dr. J. R. Skretting, Florida State ara 
was secured to serve as a consultant to this Practicum. The myn 
purpose of this Practicum was to serve as the coordinating bo 
for bringing together information and sharing ideas from each 
school. This information was screened and evaluated in the meet- 
ings. Members of the Practicum were concerned about: = 

(1) nation-wide surveys which indicated that the majority of 
students in senior high schools did not like social studies; 

(2) research which indicated that many of the teaching methods 
used in Dade County’s social studies classes were not the most 
effective. 

A major problem in the reorganization was to determine course 
content which would appeal to students and would provide the 
needed learnings considered vital to them at the twelfth grade 
level. In order to determine these major learnings, the Practicum 
developed an opinionnaire consisting of sixty-seven different items. 
These items were taken from the chapter headings of major social 
studies textbooks and from topics submitted by the teachers. 

This opinionnaire was distributed to students, parents, and social 
studies teachers in an effort to determine the interests of the stu- 
dents and the content which parents and teachers considered im- 
portant for students to learn at this grade level. Two thousand 
students and six hundred parents responded. All of the Dade 
County social studies teachers answered the opinionnaire, The re- 
sults were tabulated at Florida State University by graduate stu- 
dents and revealed the following interesting information: 

(1) There was considerable agreement upon the topies selected 
by parents, students, and teachers, 

(2) Parents selected three topics w 
list selected by students and teachers, 
on economics. 

(3) Neither the students nor the teacher: 
were economic in nature. 

(4) Students chose one topic, 
tions,” which was not included 
teachers. 


(5) Seven topics selected by the teachers were not included in 


the selections made by either parents or students. These topics 
centered about the structure of government. 


hich were not included in the 
. These were problems based 


s selected topics which 


“Peace Efforts of the United Na- 
among the choices of parents or 
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(6) No geographic topies were selected. 

(7) All three groups agreed upon areas which became the basis 
for the course. 
: To provide a balanced course and to make certain that all of the 
important areas in the social sciences were covered, problems were 
included in the areas which needed attention. The proposed outline 
of the program was submitted to members of the instructional 
Staff at Florida State University who were associated with the 
Various areas in the social sciences such as: history, geology, psy- 
chology, geography, anthropology, along with many others. These 
Professors evaluated the outline from the standpoint of their re- 
Spective subject areas and offered many constructive suggestions 
lor improving the course. As the result of this planning the follow- 
IN revised outline was developed. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT I 


(Curriculum For Twelfth Grade Problems Course) 


Area I_Youth Seeks to Preserve and Improve the American Way 
of Life 
A. How ean rights and obligations of a citizen be pre- 
served in the American way of life? 
B. How do we go about solving problems? 
C. How can we recognize and deal with prop: 


publie opinion? 
D. How have American institutions developed? 


aganda and 


Area M—Youth Faces Making Important Life Adjustments 
A. Why does juvenile delinquency exist in our society? 
B. How can marriage and family life be made more suc- 
cessful? 


Area II Youth Faces Better Understanding of Various Groups 


A. How does understanding different religions promote 


better human relations? . 
B. What is the responsibility of society to 


pendent members? ; 
C. What is the rôle of minority grou 
society? 


ward its de- 


ps in American 
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Area IV—Youth Faces the Challenge to Better Understand Him- 
self 
A. How can youth understand himself? 
B. For what career am I best suited? 


Area V—Youth Seeks Understandings which will Improve His 
State 


A. How can we better understand the functions of local 
and state government? 


B. What is the rôle of Florida as a State in a nation of 
states? 


C. How can resources of our state be preserved and pro- 
tected? 


Area VI—Youth Faces an Understanding of our Democracy 
A. How has our government developed through the 
Constitution? 


B. Why must citizens understand the functioning of the 
national government? 


C. How do our political parties function? 


Area VII—Youth Seeks to Understand How a Strong and Pros- 
perous Economy is Maintained 


A. What is the basis of the American economic sys- 
tem? 
B. 


What operational methods are used in maintaining 
our economy? 


C. What is the rôle of the individual in a strong and 
prosperous economy? 


Area VIII—Youth Faces a Dynamic International Situation 


A. How do other ideologies conflict with the demo- 
cratic principles? 


B. How are the peoples of the world united through 
trade? 


C. How am I concerned with the quest for peace and 
world order? 


During the summer the Dade County teachers held a workshop 
with consultant assistance. The purpose of this workshop was to 


— LL L—_=-—-  —_* 
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develop problems around the eight areas where there was reason- 
able agreement. Several senior high school teachers worked upon 
the development of each unit. These teachers agreed to test the 
problems units in their classes during the 1956-57 school year and 
to make recommendations for improvement. 

During the following school year the Practicum met three times. 
The teachers reported on the progress of this work with the prob- 
lems and evaluated their use. Additional problems were also de- 
veloped during this period of time. Teachers developed increasing 
agreement that the course should be based upon the problems ap- 
proach because this method provides for a variety of student 
activities, a greater use of community resources, and results in 
more effective learning. 

_ At the end of the school year the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions submitted by the teachers were placed in the hands of a 
writing team composed of social studies teachers working with the 
Social studies supervisor. A month was spent in developing the 
eight areas into a tentative guide which was titled AMERICAN 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT II (Twelfth Grade Problems 
Course). This guide contains eight areas of instruction with each 
area including from two to four problems. To keep the course 
flexible so that students and community needs may be met, teachers 
and students may select from the problems to be studied under 
each area. As the guide is used, it will be evaluated and further 
recommendations made by teachers for its revision. Throughout 
the total developmental process every effort was made to keep the 
Principals informed and to consider their recommendations for im- 
Provements, 

mee oft eat used in the revision of th 

ollowing points: .13 

(1) The A eraa is the key leader who is very influential in 

e success of the revision and implementation of a new course. 

(2) Teachers must be involved in the revision if a course 1S to 

© developed and accepted. 

ù (3) Central administrative support is necessa: 

rity for those engaged in such a revision. ; a 
a (4) Students and parents must be involved in the selection © 

ntent if the course is to be functional. 
tone Research is necessary to determine 

and teaching methods. 


is course brought to light 


ry to provide se- 


the most desirable con- 
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(6) Consultant assistance from related subject area experts is 
valuable in determining the adequacy of the content. 

Through the codperative team approach to curriculum develop- 
ment this course has been revised, a guide developed, and the 
course is now a regular part of the Dade County Social Studies 
Program. Continuous evaluation will be carried on to assure that 
the program will become increasingly effective. 


FUNCTIONAL TEACHING IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 


ROY C. WOODS 


Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 


In November of 1955 an article by Woods in THe Rckool Board 
Journal started this way: 


One of the major tasks of the administrator, be he superintendent, 
principal, or any of the numerous types of tants, is to provide op- 
Portunities for, and to stimulate staff members in professional growth and 
advancement, He must work with people, with ideas, and with things. 
The things with which he works are materials, equipment, buildings, grounds, 
angibles employed in the 


Physical resources of the community, and other t 
functioning of the schools and the school system. In his work, the ad- 
ministrator is an important social engineer in the democratic reconstruc- 
tion of society through education... Since the superintendent has been 
charged with the improving of instruction, it is necessary for him to work 
With supervisors, department heads, classroom teachers, special teachers, 
Coaches, music directors, and club activity sponsors. ... In short, we can 
State that the entire administrative staff must co-operate with each other 
SO as to insure the success of the most important aspect of the school sys- 
tem—the instruction of the child.... In his relation to the teachers, he 
directs them professionally in groups and as individuals in all matters per- 
taining to instruction....Because of the administrator's many-sided re- 
lationships and responsibilities, it is generally agreed that the content of his 
training program should be both broad and specialized. ..- Building and 
Maintaining high staff morale is a basic function of the school administrator. 

he establishment of accepted goals and a program through which these 
goals may be achieved as a co-operative project between faculty and ad- 
Ministrator is a means of developing 2 spirit of teamwork. ..- 


Tn a similar manner Campbell? suggested that: 


A school system modifies its old ways of doing things and improves its 
ig only as its personnel acquires new ways of carrying out its oeie 
Ta This applies especially to classroom teachers, the basic group, ani 
aiso to principals and the general administrative stafi. There can be no 
Ti 
N ae C. Woods. “Professional Growth and Advancement of School Person- 

sh American School Board Journal, November, 1955, P- 39 me nig. 
tio Clyde M. Campbell. Practical Applications of Democratic Adminis 

n. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952, pP- 185-186. 
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hope of improving the effectiveness of a program in any plan that is not 
based upon creating better learning situations for students and teachers, 
for good instruction is the most important value in any organizational plan. 


He then continued by saying: 


A basic principle of democratic school administration is that those who 
are to be affected by educational progress should have a share in planning 
such programs. If this is good theory for pupils, certainly it holds for those 
who teach pupils. 


Wood? stated that the preparation period of future administrators 
should include: 


Extensive participation during the pre-service training period, in edu- 
cational activities with teachers, pupils, parents, and other members of the 
community. It is important that prospective administrators have, as early 
in their program as possible, more participation in administrative relation- 
ship to these activities than is possible in a regular course in school adminis- 
tration, no matter how well presented such a course may be. Not in- 
frequently the beginning administrator, when actually on the job, finds 
himself with little or no acquaintance with such community activities as 
these that have a direct bearing on what he is trying to accomplish. 


He then followed with several suggested activities that could be 
used to orient the future administrator to more realistic school 
situations. They were designed to afford the maximum doing and 
the minimum talking. 

In an attempt to approach the suggested method several classes 
were taught over a period of semesters in which many small groups 
discussed and formulated objectives of education, areas of work 
and competencies of the administrator and supervisor that are 
needed for successful work, and study of actual problems faced 
by such school personnel. These centered around those suggested 
in the article in The School Board Journal. Statistics cannot 
be shown of the success these students had as later shown in their 
work in the public school. The same tests were used, however, 
that had been used in classes taught in the traditional manner and 
as far as content matter was concerned there was no loss in the 
method where the teacher of the courses served as a consultant 
or when he served in the traditional manner of a teacher. 

It was interesting to know the students reactions to this pro- 


3 Woods, op. cit. 
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cedure. Members were asked to honestly write their evaluations 
of this approach after the course was closed and the grades re- 
corded. They were not to sign their reports and to leave them on 
the class desk or under the door of the instructor's office and in 
no way make identification possible. As was to be supposed all 
ta not reply but below are some of the typical evaluations: 

‘I believe that the method of breaking a graduate group into 
small committees for the purpose of working and discussion to- 
gether is a most helpful one. When this method also intersperses 
the committee reports by short lectures, or explanations, or broad- 
ening statements by the instructor, then an added value is gained. 
The instructor naturally has a broader viewpoint and a wider 
knowledge of the subject than the student and he can enrich the 
course for the student by adding his contribution to the committee 
report.” J 

“This is the type of class one reads about in text books, but 
never puts into practice. I am glad that I have had the opportunity 
to nee it in operation.” 

T would suggest that the same method be used in future classes. 

; each person works as the members of this class did, he should 
es ive maximum benefit from the course.” 

The first week, I must confess, found me uncertain, the last 
Week found me happy and satisfied because I had an opportunity 
‘Or a feeling of success on my level which is important for any 
Individual.” be 

“I have learned more this semester than Oe 
Š ome professors talk around the clock, and when the cleas is dis- 
tile the students are at a loss to know what to do. 
t As I see the problems of education, the greatest service a college 
Cacher can render on the graduate level is to create a climate or 
atmosphere, Factual presentation, while essential on lower levels, 
Olten are of little use to mature and experienced teachers in gradu- 


ate courses in the field of education. I feel that if a favorable 


qpaate of di ion i i ive from these 
i 1S seated more good will derive tr 
ig oes . h could be used. At 


'Scussions than from any other method whic 
a Price of repetition I again say that the most important oo 
th Such a class is the atmosphere or climate which exists. I fee 
lat the method used in this class develops this climate. Our 
'Scussions in the halls, rest rooms, and in the library would testify 
e general improvement in the climate for discussion. From 


at any other time. 
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these discussions we develop new ideas, poise, experience in public 
speaking, and a personality which allows for rapid adjustment 
in new situations. These are the most vital aspects of administra- 
tion and supervision.” 

“This kind of work offers a fine opportunity for the exchange 
of professional ideas, since the different students can read and 
review only a limited amount of reading during the time allotted 
for library reading. Coming together in groups and exchanging 
ideas gathered from the various readings certainly contributes to 
the class and individuals information that they would not other- 
wise get.” 

“The topmost principle of administration is democracy. Dem- 
ocratic procedures must be upheld in all problems of administra- 
tion. Democratic living is one of the virtues toward which edu- 
cation is directed. In this course, I think democratic procedures 
have been carried out extensively, with everyone participating, 
sharing, exchanging ideas and weighing the worth of stated ideas.” 

“I feel the time I have spent in this course will pay great divi- 
dends in later experiences, A knowledge of authority and re- 
sponsibility, accountability, flexibility, objectivity, suitability, and 
simplicity have been considered thoroughly.” 

“The method of teaching the class was better than the lecture 
method in that the students learned to work in groups to find the 
the solution of problems which is exactly what they will have to 
do in the field of administration.” 

“I feel that the present plan for conducting the class is an 
excellent one from the standpoint of the student’s learning coépera- 
tion within the group and organization of materials.” 

“T especially liked the panel work. I was overwhelmed, in the 
beginning, with the amount of work to be done or the work as- 
signed but due to the management there w 

“The procedure used has been one of the most interesting 
classes I have ever attended. There have been so many areas 
covered which have given the class a wealth of material, which 
otherwise, would have been impossible to acquire. This material 
is useful now and can be used in the future. The experience with 
working with committees develops relationships which is not found 
in the lecture class.” 

“T like to get acquainted with the entire class and to my knowl- 
edge there is no better way to do this than the method used in 


. . ‘3 
as time for preparation.’ 
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this class. The wealth of material we accumulated will be in- 
valuable. Time and learning has a way of getting lost. There will 
be many times, in the future, when we will need this material 
and no time or facilities for research, therefore, the material is 
valuable.” 

“A still different value is gained by assignment of individual re- 
ports for presentation before the group. This is sometimes pain- 
ful to the student, but it is a good thing to do because it forces 
the more timid students into taking part before their group and 
they gradually overcome (to a limited extent sometimes, but even 
a little gain is better than none at all) their dread of public ad- 
dress,” 

“If I had been asked whether I liked your method of teaching 
Supervision several weeks ago, my answer would have been NO. 

wanted to be told in the lecture period all the things that would 
2e necessary for this course. However, since I have been digging 
out the definitions, descriptions, and credentials for knowledge 
of Supervision, I am forced to acknowledge that this type of in- 
Struction is definitely to the advantage of the student. So, much 
as I hate to admit it, I believe you should continue the same pro- 
cedure for the next group of “victims”, for I believe it to be an 
possibility for anyone to take this type of course without get- 
ing a pretty thorough knowledge of supervision.” o. 

‘The method used in conducting this class is very effective n 

Producing a good teaching-learning situation.” f 

S was to be expected some adverse criticisms were gl 
Were valuable in planning future course procedures. Some, how- 
ever, were inherent in all class procedures. Two of these criticisms 
are listed here: ; ; 

“The only weakness I have noted is the fact that if there is 
anyone in the class who is inclined not to do his share of group 
Work, he can always find an excuse to get out of work. Committee 


Work success depends a great deal upon the caliber of the class 
Personnel,” 


ven which 


“Th Working with various members, I have discovered that there 
ae a few who contribute almost nothing to the final report; yet 
ese persons sign their name as if they did their share. This 
Practice is very discouraging to those people who are making an 


onest effort and who really do most of the work by which the 
others gain. 
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This might be eased somewhat by keeping the committees small 
and avoiding duplication of effort. Also, some of the better students 
could be assigned to the same committee by themselves. 

It might be worthwhile to appoint within each committee a per- 
son for evaluation of each person’s contributions to the project. 
This might aid in providing maximum participation by all com- 
mittee members.” 


3 THE DEPARTMENT HEADSHIP TO-DAY 
BENJAMIN J. NOVAK 


Vico-Prinein: é 
i igh sale pe Frankford High School, Philadelphia 
Secondary Education, Temple and Rutgers Universities 


Ine 
ontemplati j 
plating contemporary developments in education, 


is inevit 
able iti 
Ins ity me : that the position of department head be re-examined 
ses G 
poses and functions, or even its reason for being. Some 


ay’s needs i > 
ds. Others claim that the permanent department he 


ship i 
a parea. and should be more generally replaced by an 
rotating Tenda om chairman, or by a system providing for 
tion and its nit rip. It is fitting, perhaps, to survey both the posi- 
Th it esent day responsibilities, as & basis for evaluation. 
ion in the literature pertaining specifically to the de- 


Partmer a e a 
in sec ee is regrettably limited. Historically, the position 
ary schools grew in conscious imitation of collegiate de- 


Part; À 
ee With the appearance of large secondary 
singlehandedly inevitable that the principal could not carry out 
twas Tofu all his administrative and supervisory functions. 
asis. The d oratie subordinate line officers on & departmental 
epartment head is almost unique in his three-fold re- 


people } Ei 
hold that the position is archaic and cannot cope with to- 


Sponsibilj +s 
rer for administrative, supervisory, 
Man . 
the i Ma ae teachers accept with justifiable satisf 
ering fy er influence, prestige, salary, 
ol om the post, and are gratified that they con 
Of the yari 
te bete demands accompanying the responsibility, 
, if any, who feel equal to all of the requirements. 


The i : 
i gat process is complex i 
vision are so intermingled, that t. 


Partic 
ulars j r 
ars is uncertain and debatable. Supervision is 


ti ' The post 
al. In thes 
Ša this disc 
artment c 


is 

= oe always permanent, nor accom: 

te ses, the designation “department ¢ 

ie on, the term “department head” is meant to i 
airman. 
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1 and other rewards ac- 
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m teaching responsibilities. Some begrudge at least some 
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heir separation in some 
regarded as 
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being concerned essentially with instruction and its betterment. 
It has to do with the persons, curriculum materials, and the gen- 
eral learning environment. Administration is held to be less im- 
minent in its action on teaching, dealing more with physical details 
such as building, equipment, budget, and schedule. 

Current emphasis in supervision and administration is less on 
inspectional and scientific approaches, and more on encouraging 
and utilizing the creative potential of each staff member. From 
this standpoint, the department head has an important “catalytic” 
function, namely, to bring out the best in his teachers by recog- 
nition and assistance rather than direction. 

It is helpful to make a compendium of functions or competencies 
that have been accepted in various places as belonging to the 
department head for his initiation, planning, execution, encourage- 
ment, or participation. The department head does not actually 
perform all his responsibilities alone. In most cases, he may be 
one of a small or large faculty “team.” In many schools where 
faculties have a good professional climate, he will have less need 
of stimulating and initiating functions, other than to keep alive 
and growing the manifest interests of his staff. There will, how- 
ever, be some areas in which leadership is inevitably needed to 
sensitize the staff to unrecognized needs. Thus, the department 
head must know the broad frontiers over which he carries full or 
partial responsibility. 

There is no attempt at systematization in placing the functions 


arbitrarily under the heading of Instructional and Supervisory, or 
Administrative. 


A.—Instructional and Supervisory: 


(1) Teaching: The department head sets an example in his 
own teaching for content and method. He may on occasion 
conduct demonstration teaching. 
Resources: It is logical to call upon the department head 
for information, and materials that will improve teaching. 
The department head can unobtrusively make aids known 
to his staff as he becomes aware of their availability. 
Supervise Teaching: This includes visits to the classroom 
and working directly with teachers to improve instruction. 
In addition, special resources, excursions, visual aids, and 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 

| 
(5) 
. (6) 
| (7) 
(8) 
(9) 
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ane should be brought to the attention of 
en s j i A his responsibility is important, never-end- 
bal te . It now is increasingly aceepted that the 
fait tin lene needs to work codperatively with his 
nuroni Ani oping their own curriculum material that is 
QUTEON $ meaningful to the students and parents. This 
ttplies continuous work and study. Even in systems where 
pep ea re are relatively rigid, teaching 
pe; isdn hearted only when the staff individually 
ely make their own contributions to content 
and method. Provision needs to be made for intelligent 
experimentation by teachers. 
ete of New Teachers: The department head gives 
ee n a and assigns the experienced members of his 
SNA ss g guidance to the new teachers. 
. sion of Substitute Teachers: In some instances the 
er head helps to recommend or actually secure 
stitute teachers. He looks after the class of an absent 
teacher until the arrival of a substitute and then helps her 
to get organized. 
Student Teaching: Classes are scheduled, experienced 
st, and supervision is provided. 
also with supervisors from 


tenchors are assigned to as 
The department head works 
teacher training institutions. 
Conferences with Teachers: 
to confer with teachers, often 
problems. Disputes and other factors jnimic 
need to be anticipated or, upon appearance, 
promptly and effectively. 
Stimulate Professional Growth: The department head 
must recognize and encourage professional initiative and 
growth by his staff as an important aspect of morale. He 
needs to make apparent and available books, periodicals, 
ROUTSES) mectings, institutes, visits to industry, and other 
devices that will assist the development of his staff. The 
department head must, obviously, set an example in pro- 
fessional growth. Membership in professional organiza- 
tions is but one instance of “practicing what is preached.” 


The department head needs 
assisting with personal 
al to morale 
dealt with 
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(18) 
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The values of professional meetings and other current ac- 
tivities should be drawn upon. 

Departmental Meetings: These are important for develop- 
ing codrdinated thinking and action. They are desirable 
for providing information and communication between ad- 
ministration and teachers. The informed faculty that can 
express its views not only betters the school, but elevates 
its own morale, as well. 

Departmental Communication: Notes on department 
meetings and bulletins on departmental policies and per- 
tinent professional material are important. Some can be 
circulated individually, or, if sufficiently important, may 
be duplicated for reference by each teacher. Texts, peri- 
odicals, and other materials particularly useful for ref- 
erence by the department should be made accessible. 
Action Research: This is modest research on local needs 
by the persons involved, in contrast to more ambitious 
research by outside experts. The department head needs 
skill in helping his staff to identify and carry through 
successful research, Experiments in the teaching process 
may be included. 

Informal Activities: Club activities, contests, assembly 
programs, fairs, career conferences, displays, and radio 
and television programs, all come to the department head 
for selection, encouragement, and implementation. 
Discipline: In some schools, the first recourse of the 
teacher in student problems is the department head. Be- 
sides skill in dealing with discipline directly, he needs to 
understand and codperate with resource persons, such as 
counselors, i 
Subject P lacement of Students: Decisions regarding place- 
ment of students in kind or level of instruction, evaluation 
of work completed elsewhere, and other special circum- 
stances call for judgments by the department head. 
Guidance of Students: Help is often solicited for placing 
students in jobs or for information concerning post-high 
school study in special fields. This calls for breadth of 
contacts and experience and the acquisition of occupa- 


tional information accessible to the students and depart- 
ment staff. 
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(17) Testing: Leadership and planning in determining testing 


policies and the use of self-constructed and standard tests 
is an essential function. 


B.—Admin istrative: 


(5 


=“ 


(6) 


| 
£ 


(1) Scheduling: If the department head does not actually 


make the departmental schedule, he should at least <n 
cate the kind of classes and other responsibilities to be 
assigned to the persons in his department. 

Teacher Rating: Depending upon the system employed, 
the department head may have sole responsibility for 
teacher rating, or have some lesser, but still imp ort 
share of the task. Leadership needs to be provided for 
self-evaluation of the staff members. : 
Requisitioning and Inventorying: Great sums m al 
gregate are expended for books, equipment, pie pee 
The department head must be well-informed on needs an 
the best values for the money expended. This sprl 
siderable special knowledge and a good inventory system 
showing what is on hand and the rate of use. This an 
tion is especially a part of the shop, science, anmenn 
physical education and music fields. The staff shou 
Share in both functions; decisions, for example, on major 
expenditures, should be made jointly. . 3 p 
Textbooks: The department head deals with bape 
representatives, and is expected to call new — an 
attention of the department for study, evaluation, a 
possible adoption. A good textbook inventory apa 
indispensable to intelligent requisitioning. eden ae 
bering, storing, and distributing of texts are unspectact is 
but necessary, routines. A knowledge of elemensary = 
book repair is useful. 

Correlation: It is not sufficient that the de rstand 
make others aware of his work, but he must bere 5 i 
other departments, work towards a correlated pa PA 
instruction, and even foster the work of other depart sa 
Wherever he can. A narrow base of experience oe 
Piecemeal, and often damaging, outlook to Mea 
cational program. 

Faculty-Principal Liaison: As a line offi 


partment head 


cer, the depart- 
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ment head is normally the direct link in communication 
between the principal and teacher, in both directions. The 
department head has the more positive task of fostering 
a better flow of general information back and forth be- 
tween the teacher and principal. Such a conscious effort 
aids in producing a more unified, understanding, and 
efficient school. A staff that is informed and shares in 
policies and decisions is more apt to retain high morale. 
Housekeeping and Safety: The economical, efficient, and 
safe utilization and storage of equipment require the de- 
partment head’s supervision. He needs to inspect and 
study the physical surroundings frequently, with the view 
of reducing potential hazards, He provides leadership in 
safety education. In the event of accident, he renders 
needed services, and keeps an adequate record, to be stud- 
ied for remediable causes. 

Maintenance and Improvement of Facilities: The equip- 
ment and physical surroundings making up the environ- 
ment for all instruction call for constant attention. The 
department head normally takes the initiative in request- 
ing repairs, renovations, and new installations. His leader- 
ship here is aided considerably by an acquaintance with 
modern and successful installations in use elsewhere. 
Knowing some of the rudiments of good mechanical and 
building practices promotes greater security in all stages 
of the process, from planning to final acceptance. 
Determining Eligibility of Teachers: The department head 
is likely to be consulted in selecting st 
department. In districts w 
employed, the department 
written examinations and interview candidates, 
Determining General Policy: As a departmental spokes- 
man and as an administrative official in his own right, 
the department head assists the principal and other ad- 
ministrative officers to formulate policy. Department 
heads often meet formally with the principal in cabinet 


sessions, and, of course, aid in policy making in other less 
formal ways. 


aff members in his 
here an examination system is 
head may construct and grade 


(11) Interpreting the Department's Work: The functions and 


activities of the department must be placed before the 
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various segments of the school system. This calls for 
articles, talks, assembly programs, attendance at meetings, 
and other means of communication. It is important to give 
recognition publicly to professional contributions by the 
department. 

Human and Public Relations: Inevitably, the department 
head deals constantly with people and he must be able 
to act with tact, skill, and dispatch. Pupils, teachers, 
parents, and innumerable other persons of varying vested 
interests and points of view need to be met as individuals 
and groups. To accomplish this effectively the department 
head needs interviewing and counseling skills and ability 
to express himself before assemblages of people. He needs 
a broad base of contact and participation in community 
affairs, Industrial experience is an aid not only in learn- 
ing about processes, but it has the less obvious psycho- 
logical value of fostering mutual understanding, accept- 
ance, security, and objectivity in dealings involving 
school-industrial relationships. Many commercial interests 
with various motives desire aceess to the schools. The de- 
partment head must deal tactfully and impartially with 
these representatives, so that the best interests of the 
students and publie will be served. 

Maintaining a Calendar: The department head must re- 
member and act upon many details, some immediately, 
others within a week, month, or perhaps a year. Whatever 
his merits may be, if he forgets even a few of the many 
details he has promised to pursue, confidence soon wavers. 
Notebooks, calendars, and “tickler” files all have a place 
as memory aids. 
Finances: Budget allotments must be compared with needs, 
for utilization to the best advantage. “Petty cash”, which 
in some cases can amount to a considerable sum, is handled 
by the department head. These funds coming from pro] ects, 
fines, lost textbooks, special fees, and other sources should 
be accurately recorded and accounted for. ; 

Maintaining Records and Reporting: Often overlooked is 
the importance of systematic records. They should include 
not only inventories of books, equipment, and materials, 
but also data on enrollments, staff personnel, and assign- 
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ments. Departmental decisions and plans must be recorded 
for ready reference as a convenient stimulus to memory 
and action. The unaided memory is notoriously inaccurate 
even about matters which seem too vivid ever to be for- 
gotten. Although the practice is not widespread, the writer 
regards the preparation of a formal annual report by the 
department head as being an effort worth expending. This 
gives in concise form for the departmental and adminis- 
trative personnel a summary of the year’s work, with plans 
and aspirations for the future. The report does much to 
focus thinking, tends to check drifting from one year to 
another, is a readily available check to the memory, and 
1s a professionally acceptable way of bringing information 
and needs to the attention of colleagues and superiors. The 
department head is aided greatly in his efficiency by an 
understanding of the rudiments of typing, duplicating, and 
office practice. An appreciation of the types of printing and 
the procedures needed to prepare materials for printing is 
a useful attainment, 

(16) Future Planning: Everyone in a post of leadership is beset 
on all sides with innumerable immediate details. He must 
pe Sa ata cope with them. There is the necessity, 

) tolding details at arm’s length, and looking 
beyond to major goals. The department head must lead his 
et in planning for what should be achieved by 

Joint efforts over a measurable period of time, Thus, 
progress can be made over the years in definite steps. 


THE PERSONAL FACTORS 
Even if all the functions and reg 
pted as belonging to the depar 


on-the-job learning, at consider coe sip = 
It is true, that often the job ‘ 
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department headship because of limited preparation. Some never 
master the human relations skill or realize that they must look 
beyond themselves and have the courage to exert the leadership 
responsibilities for groups. Leadership requires imagination and 
self-propulsion, 

Disagreement is great on how most speedily and efficiently to 
arrive at the skills needed by the department head. Notwithstand- 
Ing the current criticism of professional courses in education, they, 
nevertheless, are an important and economical method of gaining 
the benefits of administrative, supervisory, and other needed tech- 
niques. Conferences and in-service preparation are effective, and 
besides a wide application in education are also popular in pre- 
Paring industrial leaders. 

A department that functions democratically, rather than pater- 
nalistically or autocratically, allows the aspirant to gain some in- 
Sight and understanding of the department headship. Too much 
dependence should not be placed upon waiting to reap the fruits 
of Seniority or upon formal preparation alone. Self-application, 
alert attention to all educational problems, and intelligently se- 
lected experiences help the candidate to grow in stature. 

A few schools are attempting a rotating headship for terms 
ranging from two to five years. This has the advantage of broad- 
ening understanding, It is difficult to practice in schools having a 
large faculty turnover or in situations where there is a wide range 
M experience and preparation by the various members of the a 
Partment. Although the teachers sometimes elect their own depart- 
Ment head, the practice generally is still appointment by examina- 
ton or selection by the administrative staff. 
P Many departments are broad in compass and cover many 
Jects. The department head who has had a broad subject back- 
ground enhances his effectiveness. The science head, for example, 
Who is a narrow specialist in chemistry, is at a disadvantage in 
Coping with problems in physics, biology, and general ones 

lere must, none-the-less, still be depth and mastery in subjec 
matter competence. 


sub- 


LOOKING AHEAD WR 

One disadvantage inherent to the departmental esis si 

€ all-too-common pursuit of the department’s intereste es si 
Pense of the best educational result. The combining of depar 
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ments and a broadening of educational perspective helps to lessen 
the tendency. Thus, there is developing the department head for 
mathematics and science, and English and social studies. Changing 
educational needs point in the direction of a department headship 
on a basis largely removed from special subject areas. Thus, the 
Philadelphia Public Schools have recently created the department 
headship in Common Learnings. This is to provide for the edu- 
cational needs of students who lack the ability to cope with the 
standard departmental curriculum. Here, then, is a newer concept 
of the department headship organized to serve a particular group 
of students. 

; In conclusion, it may be observed that the department headship 
isa position of strategic importance in the secondary schools. It is 
changing in scope and complexity along with the schools them- 
selves. The need is great for more complete preparation on the part 
of persons moving into this important responsibility. 
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THE PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCE AS A 
REPORT OF PUPIL PROGRESS—AN 
OVERVIEW 


MILTON PLOGHOFT 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
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a Variety of opinion among educators regarding Snails 
Porting of pupil progress to parents. In any discussion 
ust Port of pupil progress, the parent-teacher Se 
Me aay Mentioned as a promising solution to the problem = ied 
nication bet ween home and sehool—a problem w hich has exis $ 
7 SO many years in the American publie school. W can ene 
trend toward the use of the conference plan 1 
at this time, although it is difficult to find many "e 
© will deny that the parent-teacher conference P hg 
Organized, is preferable to the traditional one-way re- 

Port, card. ’ 
he p 


arent-te: 
Dün Sean 


icher conference as a formal means for papon 
ogress to the parent seems to have been develope. re 
Plan AC literature does not reveal evidence of the creep 
indiviq S used before that time, although it is quite likely 
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Tegu] al teachers had used this means of a 
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Sch “renee plan for reporting pupil progress were the en 
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Large school systems, such as the public elementary schools 
in Minneapolis, have found the parent-teacher conference plan 
to be a feasible means for reporting pupil progress The elementary 
schools in Newhall, Iowa, and McCook, Nebraska, are among 
the many smaller school systems to report favorable reactions by 
parents and teachers concerning the use of the conference plan 
as a means of reporting to parents. 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, the Pershing Elementary School has ex- 
tended the parent-teacher conference to include the child as an 
active conference participant. In this situation the child is con- 
sidered to be the individual who must be greatly involved in the 
discussion of his school progress since he is the one person who will, 
in the final analysis, make the further educational development 
which is an important consideration in the conference. There are 
times, according to the Pershing School’s conference arrangement, 
when parents and teachers may confer without the child’s being 
present. The conference that is planned to discuss and report 
pupil progress involves the child in all instances. 

In the many elementary school systems where the parent- 
teacher conference plan has been adopted as a regular report of 
pupil progress, conference sessions have been provided in most 
instances, twice during the school year, usually at the close of 
the first and third quarters of the school year. Fifteen minutes have 
been the most popular time allotment for each individual con- 
ference, and it is common practice to use some school time for 
the conferences. Evening sessions have been provided in a number 
of schools in order that fathers as well as mothers may attend 
the conference. 

The traditional report card has been continued in many of the 
schools which have adopted the conference plan of reporting. There 
are probably several reasons for continuation of the regular 1°- 
port card, one of the most popular reasons given being the necessity 
of making a record of the child’s progress. Reluctance of parents 
to make the transition from a written report of pupil progress to 
the conference method may well be another reason for continuing 
to use the regular report card. 

In order that the individual parent-teacher conference period 
be concerned with matters that are of significance to the child’s 
school experiences, a number of schools have provided meetings 
of parents and teachers as classroom groups. At such meeting 
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the general items of information concerning teaching methods, 
classroom routines, homework policies, and other matters are 
discussed. In this way, more conference time is devoted to problems 
that require the privacy of the individual conference session, 
while matters of interest to all parents as a group are taken up 
in larger meetings. 

It is of interest to learn from the various reports dealing with 
conference programs that attendance by parents is usually very 
high and that parent reception of the conference method of re- 
porting pupil progress has been extremely favorable. Reaction of 
classroom teachers to the conference plan of reporting pupil 
progress has also been favorable. A large majority of the teachers 
who were using the conference plan of reporting in fourteen mid- 
Western school systems reported that fewer cases of misunder- 
standing between home and school have resulted after the ineep- 
tion of the conference plan. A majority of these teachers indicated 
that pupil achievement seemed to improve after the adoption and 
use of the parent-teacher conferences. 

Doubt seems to exist in some quarters concerning the adequacy 
of the parent-teacher conference method of reporting to parents. 
The fact that a written statement may not be sent to the parents 
may result in no record being kept for the school files. The child 
may not be kept informed of his school progress unless he has a 
report card with marks upon it. Some of the classroom teachers 
may not be competent and diplomatic in planning and carrying 
out the conferences. These objections seem minor, indeed, when 
Weighed against the great values which seem to result. from the 
conference method of reporting. A simple, face to face report and 
discussion of the child’s school progress is provided in the con- 
ference. Parents and teachers have the opportunity to exchange 
Pertinent information regarding the child and may make definite 
Plans for an improved educational experience for the child. If 
the classroom teacher cannot provide the parent with more com- 
Plete information during a personal conference than by way of 
® report card with its traditional markings, there 3s room for 
Question as to the teacher’s fitness for her position. 

A Summary of the individual parent-teacher conference should 

© prepared for the pupil’s folder of information which is kept in 
the school files. Some schools prefer to send a copy of this summary 
to the parents. 
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Inclusion of the child as an active conference participant would 
insure that he is informed of his school progress. In schools where 
the child is not included as a conference participant, it seems 
improbable that he is unaware of his school progress, even though 
he receives no report card. Certainly, a very important aspect of 
the teaching function is the continuous evaluation which is co- 
dperatively carried on by the teacher and the pupil each day of 
the year. 


SUMMARY 


The parent-teacher conference as a report of pupil progress 
to the parents seems to be growing in practice throughout the 
elementary schools of the nation. Its growth seems to be a result 
of dissatisfaction with the traditional report card which presented 
a limited amount of coded information to the parents with no 
provision for the return of information which the parent might 
possess. As the conference method for reporting pupil progress is 
considered by other school people for possible use, there seem to 
be several suggestions which might well be offered. 

(1) The parent-teacher conference as a report of pupil progress 
should be considered and planned by parents, teachers and ad- 
ministrators on a codperative basis. 

(2) The conference program should be entered into as a regular 
report of pupil progress rather than as a new fad in education 
which may be used or disregarded by teachers according to their 
whims. 

(3) Adequate time should be provided for the conference ses- 
sions. Fifteen minutes has been found to be insufficient by many 
teachers who have been using the conference plan. After school 
sessions should be avoided when possible, since teachers are prob- 
ably not at their best after a day of teaching, 

(4) A summary of the conference should be provided. 

(5) Report cards may best be continued until after the con- 
ference plan has been well developed and accepted by parents and 
teachers. 

(6) Plans should be made for orientation of teachers and parents 
into the the use of the conference plan. This should be a continuous 
undertaking in order to benefit new teachers and parents. 

(7) Continuous evaluation of the conference plan should be a 
project for a parent-teacher group. 
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(8) Meetings of the parents in classroom groups should be con- 
sidered in order to take care of problems of general interest out- 
side of the individual conference session which should be reserved 
for confidential reporting and exchange of information concerning 
the individual child. 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT IN CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES FOR WOMEN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


KATHRYN I. SCANLON? 


Fordham University 


The problem. A survey of literature, student leaders, and ad- 
ministrators of Catholic colleges for women indicated that there 
were problems and difficulties which were inherent in the adminis- 
tration of student government. Therefore, the purpose of this 
study was to analyze and present student government in Catholic 
colleges for women in the United States through evaluations made 
by moderators and students, 

Specifically, this study sought to answer the following questions: 

What is the general organization of student government? 

What are some of the accomplishments made by the student 
government? 


What are some specific examples of problems or difficulties of 
student government? 

What factors caused these difficulties or problems? 

What are some of the basic concepts relative to student govern- 
ment which need clarification? 

What basic principles were used as a guide in the solution of 
student government problems? 

What are some of the outside influences on student leaders? 

Procedure. A questionnaire was sent to moderators of student 
government in one hundred and four Catholic colleges for women 
in the United States. These colleges were listed in the Directory of 
Catholic Colleges and Schools in the United States. The question- 
naire to moderators contained twenty questions. The first ten 
questions dealt with the general establishment and organization of 
student government. The remaining ten questions concerned: jus- 

d for student government; evaluation of the 

government; specific accomplishments of stu- 
concrete examples of activities which present 
ions of students in making requests; basic prin- 
the moderator in the solution of student govern- 


purpose of student 
dent government; 
problems; assumpt 
ciples which guide 
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ment problems; outside influences which affect student leaders; 
activities of student government; ways to improve student-faculty 
relations; and specifie problems of student government. 

f Seventy-five moderators responded to the questionnaire but only 
sixty-seven of the questionnaires returned were usable. Twenty- 
nine of the one hundred and four moderators did not respond. 
Therefore, the respondents represented at least sixty-four per cent 
of the one hundred and four moderators and the sampling achieved 
by the questionnaire returns represented moderators of colleges 
in twenty-five states and the District of Columbia. 

At the same time, a questionnaire was sent to the presidents of 
the student governments in the same one hundred and four colleges. 
The presidents were requested to distribute ten questionnaires to 
student government members and ten questionnaires to students 
Who were not members of the student government. This question- 
naire contained twenty-two items. The first eight of these were 
Similar to the first nine of the moderator questionnaire. The ze 
maining items followed the outline of the moderator questionnaire 
with but a few exceptions. The exceptions were included to obtain 
the reactions of the students to such questions as the following: 

Vhat would you picture as an ideal student government?” “What 
are some of the basic concepts relative to student government 
Which you think should be cleared up?” “What do students in 
your college who are not members of the student government or 
central governing body think of the student government organi- 
zation?” “Why have student government?” A 
The presidents of fifty-nine student governments in as many 
colleges returned the questionnaires, but the returns from only 

ty-one of these colleges were usable. The returns from these fifty- 
One colleges included the responses of six hundred and forty-one 
Students of whom four hundred and forty-five were student govern- 
ment members and the remaining one hundred and ninety-six were 
not members, 

Findings. The findings of the study were summarized under five 
Captions: 


(1) 


Organization of student government; 
Accomplishments of student government; 
Problems of student government; 
Principles of student government; 
Outside influences on student leaders. 


(4) 
(5) 
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1.—Organization of student government. 


The sixty-seven moderators indicated that their student gov- 
ernments were known by a variety of names; the most mentioned 
was “Student Council.” Others called it “Student Senate,” ‘“Col- 
lege Council,” “Student Government,” and many such titles. The 
moderators also indicated that the most recent student govern- 
ment was organized two years ago and the first has been estab- 
lished for fifty-two years. Fifty-four of the moderators mentioned 
that they were administrative officials, for example, forty-seven 
of them were deans. 

All but one moderator mentioned that the student government 
had a constitution and that the most recent adoption was in 1951 
while the first occurred in 1910. They also indicated that since 
1939 there have been forty constitutions adopted as compared with 
twenty-four between 1910 and 1938. The moderators also stated 
that one-third of the sixty-six constitutions were developed and 
formulated by a committee of students, the dean, and the modera- 
tor. These constitutions were then ratified by student bodies. Fur- 
thermore, forty-two moderators reported no revisions were needed 
in their constitutions, but twenty-one reported revisions and four 
said that they expected some revisions next year. The moderators 
presented many reasons why their constitutions had been revised, 
such as: to improve election procedures; to clarify duties of offi- 
cers; to clarify the powers of student government within the con- 
stitution; to change the status of the delegates to the N.F.C.CS. 
and N.S.A.; to revise the internal organization of the student gov- 
ernment; and generally to improve life on the campus or campus 
activities. Fifty-two moderators stated that they had a student 
handbook and that it was used chiefly during freshmen orientation. 
Some said that the handbook was used by all students or as a 
guide book for new students, while others said it was a basis of 
discipline. 

The responses of six hundred and forty-one students included 
answers from four hundred and forty-five student government 
members and one hundred and ninety-six who were not members. 
These students said that their student governments were known 
by a large variety of names which were similar to those supplied 
by the moderators. An analysis of student responses revealed that 
forty-eight student government groups in fifty-one colleges knew 
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the length of time their student governments had been in existence. 
In addition, thirty-four groups, which were composed of students 
who were not members of the student government in the same fifty- 
one colleges, also knew the length of time their student govern- 
ments had been in existence. It was interesting to note that three 
hundred and sixty student government members knew that their 
student government had a constitution and eighty-five did not. On 
the other hand, one hundred and forty-nine of the one hundred 
and ninety-six students who were not members knew and forty- 
Seven did not. The range of years of adoptions reported extended 
from 1908 to 1951 inclusive, with one-half of the adoptions oc- 
curring between 1946 and 1951. In addition, four hundred and 
forty-five student government members know specifically how the 
Constitution was developed and formulated. Likewise, one hundred 
and twenty-six of the one hundred and ninety-six students who 
Were not members possessed the same knowledge. This showed an 
awareness of the student government organization by the student 
body as Well as by student government members. Furthermore, 
7.08 ber cent of the total number of student government members 
Said that the student government constitution needed revision, 
1.35 per cent said that it did not, and 1.57 per cent did not answer. 
Sncerning the students who were not members of the student 
Povernment, 21.94 per cent said “yes” it needed revision, 59.18 
per teat Said “no,” and 18.88 per cent did not answer. The responses 
indicated that such revisions were made as follows: by the ap- 
Proval of the college president and a two-thirds vote of the faculty; 
àPproval of council and a two-thirds vote of the faculty; approval 
by Cauneil and a two-thirds vote of the student body; proposed 
a Student government and a two-thirds vote of the student 
ho and suggested by the student government and ratified by 
a entire student body. It was also revealed that the students 
— very closely to the constitution. Only four aprio 
ra members said that the constitution had little va a 
Pa he value was ineffective, and six non-members apra = 
stitati Value in their constitutions. Important values T va 
o ino were the following: to determine election my i ra 
rules fo te ae the scope of its procedure; to set = : Pes 
and to wt = Poldent government powers; to pet- se ae 
hundre ablish its objectives and procedures. Fur i : oe 
ed and forty-five student government members reporte 
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they had student handbooks, and so did one hundred and sixty-two 
non-members. The majority of the students said the handbook was 
used mainly at freshmen orientation. 


2.—Accomplishments of student government. 


The responses of the moderators were quoted under four cate- 
gories: accomplishments within the student government, itself; 
events off campus; special events or programs on campus; and ac- 
complishments concerning the procedure of college life or routine 
on campus. The moderators indicated accomplishments within the 
government itself in that the student government was concerned 
with the proper employment of its powers. Revision of the consti- 
tution of student government was also mentioned quite frequently 
by the moderators. Another statement frequently mentioned by the 
moderators concerned the revision of the programs in order to 
arouse new awareness to student government among the student 
body. Under the second category, a greater participation in 
N.F.C.CS. and N.S.A. activities was the most frequently reported 
response. The third category covered thirty-eight composite state- 
ments of the moderators which featured the sponsoring and or- 
ganizing of drives, such as, March of Dimes and Building Fund 
projects. The fourth category covered such statements as: “Es- 
tablished a central treasur 
and magazine. With aid of faculty, helped to iner 
clubs”; and “Establisl 
books’ from reference reading room.” The moderators also made 
mention of many student government off-campus and on campus 
activities. Some examples they gave of the off-campus activities 
were: “Sent delegates to discuss religious and philosophical topics 
with outside colleges”; “Managed workshops for N.F.C.C.S. Re- 
gional Weekly (held on campus)”; and “Sponsored socials with 
other colleges.” The moderators offered the following examples of 


ool service”; “Purchased 


nd managed ‘smoker ”; 
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ment itself; events off campus; accomplishments of programs or 
events on campus; and accomplishments concerning procedure of 
college life or routine on campus. These combined statements of 
five hundred and ninety-nine students included the following typi- 
cal accomplishments according to the first category: “Amended 
Constitution”; “Revised Constitution”; “Established Parliamen- 
tary Procedure”; and “Working on a new constitution.” Off- 
campus activities provided the following typical statements: “Sent 
delegates to N.F.C.C.S. and N.S.A. Conventions”; “Appeared on 
TV program”; and “Attended Inter-collegiate Student Govern- 
ment Conference.” Some typical statements of events on campus 
Were: “An orientation week program sponsored by student gov- 
ernment. Establishment of Freshmen Week”; and “Christmas 
Party.” Student government accomplishments of procedures of 
college life or campus routine featured the following: “Responsible 
for and directed assembly program”; “Second-hand bookstore on 
campus”; and “Maintained good order in lounge.” Fifty state- 
ments from student government members and sixty-six from stu- 
dents who were not members included one hundred and sixteen 
Combined responses of two types of student government activities, 
Such as, programs or events on campus and activities on campus 
i routine. Some examples of the more frequent activities were 
Sponsored dances—formal and tea dances”; “Sponsored dinners”; 
and “Organized college picnic”; “Regulated circulation of books ; 
Enforcement of good order and permissions”; and “Established 
a Song Book,” 
he four hundred and eighteen student government members 
Submitted three hundred and seventy answers to illustrate the fac- 
tors which were mainly responsible for the success of student gov- 
ernment, Student government members’ reports stressed that the 
actors within the organization most responsible for success were 
ard work, responsibility, enthusiasm, initiative, and competency. 
hey also emphasized that the factors from outside which ier 
nay responsible for success were coöperation and support a ~ 
ee The factors most responsible for success ee 5 a 
ig ents who were not members included the splendid ree p 
mbers of the student government, student coöperation, interest, 
and support, 
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3.—Problems of student government. 


This phase of the study dealt with problems of student govern- 
ment and assumptions of student leaders reported by oe isis 
In addition, problems and factors attributed to these problems o 
student government reported by students were analyzed. 

Forty moderators outlined fifty-eight problems which were ana- 
lyzed and arranged in four categories as follows: problems outside 
the student government; problems of faculty and administration; 
problems of faculty-student relations; and problems concerning 
student attitudes, behaviour, and ideas. Some examples of prob- 
lems outside the student government were: “Watch N.S.A. organi- 
zation carefully”; “Demands growing out of N.F.C.C.S. in their 
demands for extraordinary privileges”; “Established responsibility 
for financing N.S.A. (adjusting difficulties with faculty)”; and 
“Strong tendency to appeal to moderator when the student gov- 
ernment refuses to grant desire to students.” A few examples of 
problems of faculty and administration were the following: ‘“In- 
sufficient understanding and interest in student government on part 
of faculty and administration”; “Problem of faculty not willing to 
relinquish authority to students”; and “Lack of general faculty 
understanding.” One outstanding probl 
lems of faculty-student relations was: 
faculty rights begin and end.” 
attitudes, behaviour, and ideas, 
moderators were “Residence Cl 
rights and often forget duties an 

The moderators w 


standing problems of the organization were: “Revision of Consti- 
tution to include need for approval from administration regarding 
nominations before elections”; and “Problems of review of fi- 
nances....” One of the most signifi 
“Problem of having students and fa 
of student self-government,” By far 


I 
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“President was voted into office despite the disapproval of the 
Dean (moderator).” Another significant statement was: “Em- 
phasis on N.F.C.C.S. demands.” 

Most of the assumptions reported by moderators were not un- 
warranted from the moderators’ viewpoints and they were classi- 
fied as follows: assumptions concerning student reactions and as- 
sumptions concerning requests and demands. The two assumptions 
of student reactions which were most frequently stated were: “Any 
authority they have has been delegated to them by the administra- 
tion, therefore, decision of administration is final”; and “Student 
is elected to student council president with good judgment, there- 
fore, only accept what she says—all is very coöperative.” Out- 
standing statements of the moderators regarding assumptions of 
Tequests and demands were: “If requests are presented properly, 
explanation is good, deliberation made, than request is granted if 
It is good for general welfare of college community,” and “That 
Tequests will be met with reasonable consideration (whether ap- 
Proval is given or not).” Finally, the moderators indicated that 
assumptions concerning students in making requests and demands 
Were very similar and were more requesting in nature than de- 
manding, 

Three hundred and twenty student government members sub- 
mitted three hundred and fifty-three definite problems but forty 
Submitted answers which were typical of the following: “None 
this year”: “No definite problems”; and “No big problems.” Con- 
cerning the students who were not members, one hundred and 
twenty-one submitted definite problems and ten answered by 
Statements similar to the student government members as: None f 

No problem”; and “None encountered.” These problems, like 
those of the moderators, were arranged under the same four ae 
Sores. Most of the problems of the student government members 
‘OVolved financial troubles and time to carry out programs. The 
Seneral trend of student problems leaned toward apathy ime i 

ifference. The outstanding attitude of the student governmen 
Members concerning faculty problems was that of — 
ne of the most outstanding problems of student needs was the 
need for a good program of orientation for freshmen. 
le responses of the students who were not members of the 
student government were also arranged under the same four cate- 
Bories as those of the student government members and the mod- 
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erators. The responses of these students indicated raat pany 
culties as a major problem of the student government an T 
students’ problems were again apathy and indifference. The pro A 
lems involving faculty also tended toward antagonism on the par 
of the students. Although their responses were fewer they mee 
tioned problems which were similar in scope to the problems of the 
student government members, 


actors involved the student govern- 
ty, and student needs, The question 


a major student factor, A 
students toward the facul 
One outstanding student n 


4.—Principles of student government. 


Sixty-seven moderators submitted very definite answers con- 
cerning the need for student government, These answers were 


divided into the following categories: need for student government 
concerning students; need for tl 


creates interests in school affairs; 
activities; and organizes extra-curri 


7 48 a liaison between faculty-ad- 
ministration and students, 
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In the evaluation of the purpose of student government sixty- 
Seven moderators submitted one hundred and fourteen statements 
and indicated that student government had established itself on 
the campus and had justified all of its objectives. The moderators 
Stated that student government had met the needs of the students, 
thereby realizing its purpose, but the fulfillment of that purpose 
depended upon the elected council. It also had promoted codpera- 
tion between faculty and students. The moderators also stated that 
the student organization codrdinated campus activities and main- 
tained traditions of the college. 

Sixty-two of the sixty-seven moderators submitted one hundred 
and cleven answers consisting of basic principles which guide them 
™ solving student government problems. The principles were either 
Seneral or those concerning faculty-student relations. The moder- 
ators showed that they were aware of the basic principles which 
Severn their actions in student government problems. Examples of 
Some of the most mentioned principles were: the welfare of the 
Stoup comes first; the administration has a responsibility ; moder- 
ators can learn from students; keep your temper; have a sense `: 

umor; force makes no headway, but patience does; and rea 
Problems do exist. With regard to faculty-student relations, the 
moderators stated they realized their responsibility but ku = 
mi their duties toward students. A few of the princip. o ‘ 
‘tted by the moderators with respect to students were: o no 
ike UP authority in allowing students to take initiative; ou r 
o “Will if student fails to follow advice; and assume cae 
Pen to reason. 
eee ae, the responses of forty-seven moderators os 
studo, nS of ways to improve student-faculty oe 7 hae 
re Sovernment problems. These suggestions Ee eee 
gesti categories as follows: suggestions ee sul gestions 
rel a to improve student-faculty relations; and SUS with 
ative to activities to improve student-faculty relations 


: t 
ss to problems. The suggestions for the ce cde 

oul , : ino freshmen orientation; 
attend d do a more thorough job during pee counseling 


Student : - have a de 
: o ings; have ; 
an inst government meetings; conscious of 


th 
Were adent body. The suggestions they offered concern 
tion of ni Students should have an honest s in the : 

© college; they should have a broad training 12 
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philosophy; and they should be made more aware of the responsi- 
bility of bringing problems to the moderator. The moderators also 
suggested ways to improve student-faculty relations, such as, the 
use of the handbooks, establish faculty-student committees, and 
hold informal discussions. 

The responses of the students concerning the principles of stu- 
dent government were then analyzed. It was revealed that 93.43 
per cent of the responses of the student government members indi- 
cated that they were of the opinion that students who were not 
members of the student government were in favor of it, but 6.57 
per cent of the statements indicated an unfavorable attitude 
existed among students outside the student government. Further 
analysis revealed that 85.95 per cent of one hundred and cighty- 
five statements of students who were not members indicated that 
the students in general were favorable toward it, while 14.05 per 
cent indicated unfavorable attitudes. 

The student government members then justified the need for 
student government by submitting responses concerning the need 


for student government in general, need in terms of the student, 
need in relation to faculty and 


curricular activities, They ad 
following general reaso: 
rules and regulations are more 


vernment members emphasized the 
government for sponsoring and co- 


ship, loyalty, confidence and chara 
they stated that student governmen 
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faculty and students, and it brought about codperation between 
them. 

In evaluating the purpose of student government, the state- 
ments of both types of students were more or less typical. They 
Stressed the same purposes. Some of these purposes of student 
government were: provided education in self-government; acted 
aB official representative of the student body; and fostered re- 
ligious, intellectual, social and cultural ideas. Concerning the 
students, the following purposes of student government were ad- 
Vocated: it was an outlet for student opinion; developed student 
leadership and responsibilty; and was a means of student appeal. 
T addition, the students revealed that student government as- 
Sisted faculty-student relations and described it as a liaison be- 
tween the two groups. Finally, the students said that the purpose 
of this organization was to promote coöperation among campus 
clubs and to federate all college activities. f 

The student government members offered their ideas of what 
an ideal student government should be. Such an organization was 
explained as follows: one whose representatives are elected ac- 
Cording to their leadership ability and loyalty; one which keeps 
Mproving itself and campus life; one that is able to foresee the 
Uture needs of a college; one that has an clastic but stable con- 
stitution; and one that embraces democratic procedures, There 
Were many more statements of similar type and the majority of 
hem br ought in philosophical concepts and basic principles which 
should be inherent in the student government. The students who 
Were not members submitted similar statements and both groups 
Presented a good illustration of an ideal student government and 

1e Principles by which it should function. 

owever, s mab and seventy-three student government 
mbers submitted definite ideas of the basic concepts of student 
Sovernment which should be cleared up. These concepts were 
ed to the student government itself, the students, and o c 
ations to students. The student members stressed the point t a 
Powers and operational authority of student government shou t 
r clearly defined. They also stressed that student gunni 
ee be a service to the student body and not merely tiene 
bien for registering complaints. They felt very strong y i eel 
“ons between faculty and students needed a great deal of 1m 


me: 
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provement. The students who were not members advocated a better 
knowledge of student government so that students would aa 
more of their problems to student government. These students a iK 
displayed an air of antagonism toward the faculty. Therefore, 
faculty-student relations needed clarification. Finally, the students 
submitted answers to show that activities and literature were the 
main sources which helped them in thinking through some of the 
problems connected with student government. Chief among these 
activities were the N.F.C.CS. and N.S.A. Conferences, as well a, 
literature of these two national groups. “Robert’s Rules of Order 

was also a popular source. It was significant to note that students 
who were not mewbers of the student government used their college 


handbooks as sources of basic concepts and ideas more than stu- 
dent government members used them. 


5.—Outside influences on student leaders 

The final analysis of this study involv 
ators and students which outlined the 
on the student leaders and w 
or concern, 

Forty-six moderators re 
statements, fifty-one of 
N.S.A. exerted satisfactory 
leaders. Twelve statement: 
N.S.A. were cause for concer 


ed the responses of moder- 
outside influences working 
hich gave them reason for satisfaction 


The student government members submitted one hundred and 
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Sources of influences as positive. Two of the sixty-one statements 
reported too much faculty as a negative influence on student 
leaders. 

The N.F.C.CS. and the N.S.A. according to statements of mod- 
erators and students, exerted more satisfactory influences on stu- 
dent leaders than any other group. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There has been ample evidence submitted by moderators and 
students in Catholic colleges for women in the United States that 
the student government has been constantly pe as a func- 
tional organization. This leads to the belief tha bit is on the campus 
to stay and should expand its operations. Yet, in spite of the fact 
that both moderators and students seemed to have a better under- 
Standing of student government and have proved that there was 
an educational need for it as an integral part of the educational 
Community, there still is a need for a stronger student-faculty 
Understanding and more coöperation. Therefore, there should be a 
Clearer definition of authority, powers, and limitations of the stu- 

ent government organization. 

The foregoing might be accomplished through the student gov- 
ernment constitution because the students have expressed their 
reliance on, and adherence to, the constitution. The constitution 
Wes à, Should be flexible enough to provide for amendments in order 
to improve its operation and clarify the problems of the student 
Sovernment, 

Students who were not members of the student government ex- 
Pressed an awareness of the constitution and how the organization 
Operated, However, there was a certain amount of apathy among 
heey students which could be dispelled if the student government 
tept them informed of its operations. Therefore, if the student gov- 
ernment kept all students posted concerning its means of contrib- 
uting to college life, indifference and disinterest among the student 

ody would eventually be converted to enthusiasm and mutual 
coöperation. 

Indifference and apathy led to problems which the moderators 

ad to solve. In order to reach a solution of these problems the 
piy Srators indicated that they were able to apply certain a 
“ao with which they were familiar. In addition to a knowl- 
Se of these basic principles, each moderator should be trained 
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in public relations to improve her awareness of the problems and 
application of the principles in these areas. 

Among the problems which confronted the moderators was the 
improvement of student-faculty relationship. Since the moderators 
have shown that they were aware of their responsibilities concern- 
ing student-faculty relations, they must be capable of attaining 
more coöperation between these two groups. In order to accomplish 
this mission, the moderators must be impartial in their decisions 
and be able to exercise their authority. Therefore, there is a need 
for strong moderators with enthusiasm and a genuine interest in 
student government, as well as, faith in students and student 
leaders, 

The decisions of student leaders have been strongly influenced 
by sources outside the student government. The two principal 
sources were the N.F.C.C.S. and N.S.A. Information concerning 
the positive influence these two national organizations exerted on 
student leaders was furnished by moderators, student government 
members, and members of the student bodies in general. Since this 
influence tended to have a constructive effect on student leaders, 
it is concluded that there should be increased membership in the 
two national student groups and a more active participation in 
their meetings and activities, 

The findings of this study led to the formulation of the fore- 
going conclusions. These conclusions include constructive changes 


which should further the progress of student government in Catho- 
lic colleges for women in the United States. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EvcEnr F. Hany anv Euse S. Hany. Stuttering: Significant The- 
ortes and Therapies. Second Edition. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956, pp. 180. 


The first edition of this book by Eugene F. Hahn, (1943) has 
men revised by Elise S. Hahn. “The purpose of this compendium 
ìs to facilitate the study of the literature on stuttering by those 
who wish to make comparisons among various theories and thera- 
pies.” It is not for stutterers but for students and practitioners in 
the field of stuttering. 

Following the Introduction there are twenty-five statements 
per as summaries of the theories and therapies of twenty-five 
ee on stuttering. Some were made by the authority him- 
of oa by a coworker or by a sympathetic student and many 

nese were approved and edited by the original authority. 

he author of each is indicated by a footnote at the beginning of 
cach statement. 

lecti lig only editorial prerogative herein exerted lies in the se- 

are ab a the men who proposed these theories.” The names 

amiliar: Blanton, Bluemel, Boome, Bryngelson, Carot, Coriat, 

oe Fletcher, Froeschels, Gifford, Greene, Johnson, Kopp, 

Adoleczny, Nathanson, Pichon and Borel-Maisonny, Robbins, 

ceehan, Soloman, Swift, Travis, Van Riper, Weiss, West, and 

on The writings of these authorities, are well-known but 

© for the first time we have brief summaries of their views. 
o oy view and emphases are many. We may even be led 
or ‘a, Are there twenty-five different theories and therapies, 
clude sa perhaps, some common denominator? Emphases in- 
Organ} e use of exercises, no exercises, emotion, especially fear, 
me and disorganization, environmental factors, atavistic 
rhe ack, neurotic disposition, psychoneuroses, emotionally dis- 
rosis, 9 Personality, excitability and disorganization, speen neu- 
earn} Pproach-avoidance conflict, habitual nonadjustive response, 
paler & habit, difficulty in codrdination, mental incongruence, 
ei difficulties, ete. 

i as the authors have hoped, may wel 
e comparative study that is evidently nee 
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] facilitate and 


ia ded in a field 
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in which there is evidently little fundamental Hoosianna ne 
agreement. Since the first edition was successful as a — 
much improved volume should prove to be much more valua b A 

An appendix includes a statement of Treatment of Stutter ts 
in the Public Schools by Margaret H. Powers. The book concludes 

ith an index, pp. 177-180. l 
e is an intecedhing and informative book and may be ex- 
pected to do much to help the study of how to improve theory 
and practice in the field of stuttering. 


A. S. EDWARDS 
The University of Georgia. 


B. R. BuceLsKI. The Psychology of Learning. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1956, pp. 523. 


The text is in seventeen chapters taking up the central status 
of learning in psychology; the learning psychologist at work; 
capacity of the learner; the problem of kinds of learning; the 
nature of what is learned; characteristics of learned behavior; 
learning and adaptive behavior; learning and performance; moti- 
vation and learning; reinforcement; association ; retention; ex- 
tinction; transfer of training; emotion, learning theory, and per- 


sonality disorders; learning and education; and, an invitation 
to learning. 


The purpose of the book is stated as “ 
major issues in the controversial fields of 
The author considers that a careful scru 
of the theory of learning is in order 
gists go too far in the areas of educ 
and clinical practice, ...” The book i 


an attempt to clarify the 
learning and motivation. 

tiny of the present status 
“Before learning psycholo- 
ation, personality analysis, 


problems that are involved. 

After considerable preliminary discussi 
of learning is given: “Learning is the pr 
relatively permanent neural circuits t 
activity of the elements of the circuits 
the nature of change in cell structure: 


on the author’s definition 
ocess of the formation 0 
hrough the simultaneous 
-to-be; such activity is of 
s through growth in such 
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a manner as to facilitate the arousal of the entire circuit when 
a component element is aroused or activated.” (p. 120). The 
defense of the definition indicates that it provides for occasions 
when learning does not appear in performance. The question 
arises, of course, why we should have a neurological definition of 
learning, when we know even less about its neurology than about 
its psychology, or as some might prefer to say, when we know 
Practically nothing about the neurology of learning and do know 
at least a little about its psychology. 

The discussions include the frequently discussed S—R and S—S 
formulae, but not the usually forgotten S—O—R formula of 
Woodworth. They continue through what has come to be more or 
less the commonly discussed theories of learning and omit some 
that are generally more or less disregarded or forgotten; or should 
We say that have not been so fortunate as to be included in the 
trend of the discussions of learning theory. 

On the other hand, the book can be commended for a generally 

Satisfactory comprehensiveness, for more clarity than often ap- 
Pears in such discussions, and for less partiality than is common 
to some of them. It is not written on too high a plane, and the 
student should be able to get, without too much difficulty, an 
understanding of the present status of the psychology of learning 
m its theoretical aspects. 
_ As the author suggests, “it is probably safe to state that some 
™provement could be effected in almost any learning situation 
“hat is now functioning in the educational systems of the wona 
lear ning psychologists were asked to work on specific problems. 

The bibliography includes 544 references. There is a good index, 
PP. 519-523, 

The volume will probably be found to be a very useful text. 

The University of Georgia A. S. EDWARDS 


Murmu Crossy. Supervision as Co-operative Action. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1957. 


Primarily a text for students of supervision, here isa book which 
Ubles as a practical reference book for school supervisors who 
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wish to have many well-known ideas of the newer concept of super- 
vision translated into actual practice. The organization of m 
book is well suited to the needs of busy educators as well as 0 
harassed students, for the content of each chapter is previewed in 
a series of terse summary sentences. The author follows up each 
theoretical section with an interesting illustration drawn from 
composite school situations written in a readable and realistic 
narrative style. These are not the usual antiseptic “case study 
type illustrations; they are, instead, descriptions of supervisory 
action in fictitious but highly authentic situations drawn from 
actual experience. ; 
Since the book emphasizes the importance of human relations 
in supervision, it is significant that the central figure in the illustra- 
tive sections is called Mrs. Slowe who constantly demonstrates her 
belief that “you cannot hurry human growth.” In her introduction 
the author states her belief that one reason for the common mis- 
understanding of the function of sup 
fective teaching and learning “lies in th 
sional workers the translation of theo 


away some of these misunderstandings, 


visor or curriculum worker, the con- 
ased are familiar; for the student, 
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Containing an admirable collection of study aids and references, 
Supervision as Co-operative Action is an excellent textbook for 
students of supervision. As a refresher for experienced super- 
Visors, it provides some suggestive ideas for solutions to persistent 
problems. 


Levittown Public Schools, New York New ATKINS 
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: . 
than qia the have had a higher regard for popular education 
nndled with characteristic directness and simplicity. Subject 

| he “'—principally the text of the Bible—was considered to be 

ae factor influencing the outcome of the educative et a 

} insignia’ learner and other factors were treated as if relatively 
consid, cant. What was presented to the pupil to be learned was 
8 ered to be the prime determinant of the result. _ 
Such w e nation developed, however, the educational proces AA 
cance aS necessarily considered more carefully. Greater signi : 
e le was Soon attached to such variable factors as the ability o 
e Arner to learn, his motivation, the personality of the teacher, 
‘ae of presenting information, as well as the quality si 
or Mg materials. As time has progressed the list of factors, 
Variables, believed or known to influence the success of the 
J 


timentive process has continued to lengthen until at the present 
Scores of items are included. i 

TAE operative in a process as dynamic as learning = 

Makj uously changing, both in magnitude and relationship, 

i ing identification of the rôle of a single factor extremely 
al in Photographic and recording devices can capture and 
~ Telatively static elements so that their composition can be 
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The problem now faced is that techniques for collecting data 
To ama variables have not yet been perfected. The imper- 
ee of such techniques is now the most serious bottleneck in 

he control of learning that such isolation would permit. 

Two of the most promising techniques for isolating variables 
presently available are indicative of the tools educational re- 
Search must acquire. 

Illustration of the usefulness of such admittedly imperfect 
bc par focuses attention in turn upon the necessity for in- 

rasa vigilance in the collection of educational data. 

When studies of groups of individuals are made, the means 
and standard deviations reported conceal the fact that the scores 
of specific individuals on successive tests or measurements usually 
occupy different positions in the distributions. Such differences 
can be ascribed to differential rates of progress oF growth. 

When one becomes concerned with the rate of growth of a 
particular individual, that individual’s scores or measurements 
must be identified separately. Specific measurements such as 
height, weight, reading or arithmetic test scores, etc., can be dealt 
with and the rate of each determined. If one then wishes to com- 
Pare aspects of development defined by such measurements, they 
must be generalized as the data are reported in unrelated units, 
i.e., weight is reported in pounds, height in inches, etc. A common 
denominator must be found for such unrelated units before they 


ths are now fairly 
by Willard Olson 
and Byron O. Hughes of the University of Michigan. They ap- 
plied the same process used to obtain mental age units to a number 
of aspects of individual development. For exampl 
Measures 50 inches is reported as being 102 m 
height units and the mental age un 
comparable. Tables have been developed b 
for a number of measures. They group Ee : 
average they term organismic age. The seven measures are: height 
age, weight age, grip age, carpal age, dental age, reading age and 
mental age. When such ages have been determined for an indi- 


vidual over a period of years and are plotted over that individual's 


chronological age, a graphic picture of that individual’s develop- 


Two techniques for comparing various grow 
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Thousands of such patterns of similar nature make it difficult to 
Pacang the conclusion that a fairly close relationship exists among 
various growths. 

A second striking characteristic of growth analysis graphs of 
the type described is the similarity of the rates of growth. In this 
technique the slope of the line indicates rate. The steeper the 
a the faster the rate. The 45 degree line represents a one to one 
ratio between chronological age and growth age. If that line were 
Made up of mental ages, it would represent a constant IQ. of 
100. Observation that the rates of growth of those factors ordi- 
narily considered to result from learning resemble those which 
are ordinarily ascribed to physical processes not under the con- 
trol of the individual suggests that rate of growth is a learning 
Variable. Using the Courtis definition of growth’, reading is re- 
lated to learning in the same manner that height or weight is re- 
lated to physical development. Each of the three is considered 
a growth, f 
A number of investigators working independently have arrived 
at the general conclusion that physiological rate is a factor that 
affects the outcomes of learnings. Olson states it in this way: 
., “As we move into the second half of the twentieth century, 
ìt becomes abundantly clear that individual differences in chil- 
cren are lawful expressions of designs for growing and that there 
Tr at present, no known possibility of obliterating these designs. 
n fact, there is a real probability that there are dangers 1n radical 
attempts to do so (1).” ooye 

„A second technique for relating various aspects of an indi- 
Vidual’s development was introduced by Stuart A. Courtis. He 
adapted the Gompertz curve so that it could be used to predict, 
as well as to describe, growth. He presents evidence which sug- 
Bests that it is a law of growth. In this technique, a maximum 18 
Predicted for a particular growth and each measure is divided 

Y that maximum to obtain a percentage of development. These 
Percentages then are converted into isochrons.* The isochrons 
Convert the ogive curve derived from the percentages into a 
Straight line. They can be added, subtracted or multiplied. When 
———— 

°“Progress toward a definite maturity brought about in an immature 
Organism by the action of appropriate environmental forces under constant 


Conditions.” 
*Naperian clogs to the base of e. 
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r 18 plotted in Per cent of development, a 
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© results (Figure 3), The breaking 
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escence, Th ® known to be the time of the onset of ado- 


curves Indicate th rowths. 
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Ro Poe in attempting to determine the relationship be- 
the Harvard pin adolescence, wrote equations for all the girls in 
found th ae Study whose date of menarche was recorded. He 
teens ra “i ag after the cycle beginning around the early 
both ¢ eal E ken. The relationship was most stable when he used 
paee es. The mean percentage of development at which the 
the age 3a occurred was 94 with a standard deviation of 2.0 while 
Na or ge from 10 years 5 months to 16 years 1 month. i 
of Ta 4), using the same technique, found that the beginning 
forbo Ho occurred at approximately 72% of height development 
sian 3 and 76% of height development for girls. These varied 
same FN pet of =1.2 months. The chronological age of these 
Sentina varied within a range of +13 months, 
hithert fic techniques can be utilized in the solution of problems 
amirin oae unsolvable or susceptible only to logical or 
of the ~ methods. Two generalizations can be stated on the basis 
(1) evidence now available. 
measu Chronological age does not provide & sufficiently stable 
ea for comparing growths. If there are physiological pre- 
physiol es to such phenomenon aS the menarche and if the rate of 
logical Ta, development of individuals differ, it would seem 
ently o aat their chronological ages would differ. Nature appar- 
(2) ia on physiological rather than a chronological base. 
Mentin cae appears to be a stable physiological base. Supple- 
that g the evidence of Udoh, Nally, and others, it has been found 
specific growths plotted over height on semi-log paper form 
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ation, as variables 


growth or learning process, For example, 
when incipiency was considered 


» many children who were thought 
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IMPROVING IN-SERVICE COURSES THROUGH 
COÖPERATIVE PROBLEM GATHERING 


PETER C. GEGA 


San Diego State College, California 


One of the most difficult problems faced by persons who sponsor 
and conduct in-service training classes is that of course organiza- 
tion. The choice of which experiences to include and which to 
safely leave out are of constant concern. In their efforts to make 
these courses as worthwhile as possible, instructors or consultants 
“sti rely on personal experience, & text, the opinions of well- 

nown authorities, consensus, or 2 combination of these methods 
to indicate basic course organization. In many instances, unfortu- 
nately, persons who have taken these courses allege that they ae 
inte material which is often impractical and remote = 7: 
c al teaching problems. Is there, then, another useful me “ 2 
gi existing approaches, one which can help ae a 
th ce course organization more functional? An examination 0f 

; following method may provide some assistance 1N this impor 
tant matter. 


i roanizati sur- 
here is an expanding trend to base course OF ganization on 


veys of actual dlassroomteathing problems, in other words, those 
Problems or difficulties oiea by the teacher in the actual 
a Paration and presentation of a particular subject ae i 
a These problems can be noted by teachers on aianei ad- 
mi so during, or after the lesson is taught. Supervisors bject, a 
nistrators can likewise make notations for a specifie SU T he 
et grade level, or a certain class of teachers, ster aot 
ist ee or probationary teachers. The consultant or adim for 
additi charge of an in-service class may search the 2 have been 
ania a difficulties, in order to locate any that me kn been 
com ed, and to anticipate future problems. Amen a r elements 
an ne from the several sources, analyzed for SU h clear pice 
i abulated for frequency, it can present & relatively 
€ of areas of need. 
ee ination of such a compilation : 
c advantages over more traditional approaches: 


usually points up several 
Spe 
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(1) It permits a direct attack on specific problems eee 
teachers. In effect, it becomes an extremely economical an g io 
way to improve classroom instruction; less time is exten 
areas of present competence, or to irrelevant material. i 

(2) It allows instruction to become more personalized. Or ga i 
zation can proceed from the accumulated concerns of a sing 


school or grade level, if so desired. In the case of college nag © 
actual problems of student teachers in practice teaching can 
noted. 


(3) It helps point up problems in terms of prevalence and ur- 


gency. The proper relative priority of learnings can readily be 
ascertained, and those ar 


cas most frequently or severely neglected 

easily checked, : 
(4) It can help lay the groundwork for action research. Persist- 
opinions relative to their solution provide @ 
point for Projecting research with school per- 
articular benefit resides in the fact that the initiation 
is research need not be “prompted” by ad- 


recognizes the im- 


l the method to any educational unit, 
regardless of size, Recently, 
hundred teachers an 


A à representative group of several 
Supervisors in th t ` ia was re- 
quested to keep a logar diary of nt e state of California 


ose difficulties ; 
important.” lties į 
Listed in order of frequene 
i of 
culties are: Say Tesponse, 


(1) How to know ab 
experiences, 


the twenty-five diffi- 


out and Provide many varied activity-tyPe 


ee ——— 


“SP 


=e 
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_ (2) How to determine the actual needs, misconceptions, and 
interests of one’s class. 
(3) How to organize science problems and units around the 
questions, interests, and needs of the children. 
(4) How to make demonstrations and experiments meaningful. 
(5) How to help slow learners achieve success and recognition. 
in (6) How to provide for incidental learnings without encroach- 
g too much on the limited time for regular instruction. 
ah How to evaluate science learnings and attitudes 
na How to determine the best ways to teach the scientific 
a. and attitudes to children. 
peri ) How to get active participation of all class 
iments. 
we Need for teachers to develop & substantial body of inter- 
fin non-technical, factual information about science. 
tary h „How to continually improve one’s background in elemen- 
cience without large expenditures of time and money- 


l . 
a to help build pupil and class confidence 12 problem 


function- 


members in ex- 


ga How to train children to use science materials properly. 
a ) How to select and secure truly functional materials. 
Tad How to help insure a continuity or 4 sound sequential 
(16) rs in the science program. l l p 
concept: eed for better teacher understanding of important scien 
17) S arpa and generalizations. 
conclusi ow to guide children to think of, formulate, 
(18) oe from their own experiments. a 
(19) = to improve pupils’ reasoning ability. aha vile 
M all el ow to accumulate many functional and interesting 
(20) ementary science areas. 
Scieng Whether to have a planned, incid 
© program. 
So How to provide for individual differences in intelligence, 
a a and motivation. , A 
a <. to determine the rôle of pupils in planning and su 
oar problems for study. l 
With ) How to incorporate non-school and incidental experiences 
regular units for greater effectiveness. 


and draw 


ental, or combination 
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(24) Lack of knowledge of what the study of elementary 
science should do for children in the elementary school. 


(25) How to provide activity experiences for all in an over- 
crowded schoolroom. 


It can be noted that man: 
tions related to almost all 
served that some pertain to 
lems of objectives an 
classified as “problems of organizati 
niques,” and “problems of materials 
fications could well form the nuclej 

Obviously, the mere compilation 
enough to improve classroom instru 
also a highly important factor in th 


However, as an efficient guide to th 
problems, us i 


y of these problems include ramifica- 
curriculum areas. It may also be ob- 
an area which could be entitled “prob- 
d evaluation”; others could suitably be 
on,” “teacher skills or tech- 
and resources,” These classi- 
of four courses in sequence. 
of teaching difficulties is not 
ction; how they are solved is 
e improvement of instruction. 


SOME QUICK EXAMINATION MARKING AND 
SCORING IDEAS 


C. F. MERZBACHER 


j San Diego State College, California 


Purpose: The purpose of this paper is to describe two exami- 

nation marking techniques and devices that I have used 
tor several years especially for weekly quizzes in large lower 
division classes in physical science. The first technique 1S for 
placing letter grades on a large number of examination papers 
in a minimum of time. The second technique utilizes & device 
for the rapid determination of percentile, quartile, median, 
and standard scores for large classes. 

Several items of statistical data concerning tests are espe- 
all y useful to the instructor and the student. The determi- 
nation of these quantities is taught in the statistics class, 
but they are seldom calculated by classroom teachers, not 
So much because of lack of understanding of their significance, 

but more because of time consumed in their computation. 
These include median, “T,” and percentile scores. Calcula- 
tion of raw score and assigning of letter grades present no 
unique problem. Following is 2 method for placing ® large 
cae of letter grades on a set of papers that saves time an 
or. 
Teher Gra After papers are pee in 
erical score, they are jogge papers : 
Tegular pile). Then the pile is andl (spread out by bending 
with alternating gripping, as in preparing to count cards) so 
that top edges of underlying papers appear spread out evenly 
above top edge of top paper. Then the grader counts off the 
number of papers to receive A’s, ete. in accordance with his 
Usual procedure (See Figure 1). To mark letter grades, the 


following convention has been used. : e 
For the A papers, mark five parallel lines with the marking 

Pencil perpendicularly across the top edges of the selected 

n ome Four marks may be used for B, three for C, two for 
» and one for F. 


order according 
are tapped into a 
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Fiavre 1, Papers Fanned Out Verti 
each letter grade 


for convenience, hi 


to 
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e 
cally for Placing Letter Gades: P, 
tance, the seven papers to receive A’s) W ae 
e separated from the pile before stripes correspon 
letter grade are made, 


group (for insi 


each letter- 
and —’s, Then, an additi 


twenty to eighty, a median of 
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| 
| 


Ld 


i 


(These four papers have 
the same raw score 
ne to 


Figure 4 
URE 2. Papers Fanned Out Horizontally for Drawing Oblique Li 


etermi soe 
ne Percentile, Quartile, Median and “T” Scores 


in 7 placed along the percentile scale a 
3 Oe normal distribution (See Fig 
placed in descending order of raw score, the right-hand edges 
a fanned out (parallel and evenly), & straight line is drawn 
ni a point on the edge opposite the one hundred point on 
the tes paper to a point on the edge opposite the zero mark on 
= ottom paper. The mark at the edge of each paper gives 
r oe position in the class, the percentile score, and 
oe score (based on rank). In the case of papers with 
ame raw score (determined by inspection), 2 horizontal 
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"AET ar- 
line is drawn at the midpoint of the slanting line for ar 
ticular group. Then, only the horizontal line is used for r 
ing scores. , oud 

Ditaostom It is necessary to exercise care in the sea 
of the sheets to see that the scales are in the same posi 


out the papers evenly and with all edges exposed. The aed 
sistency of the results is shown in Tables I and II. Th 


ler of scores within any Ss 
tition, of course, “T” Scores are within about one-half K 
of one another in the middle of the scale and one or two pom 

at the ends. The maximum difference is three points. Again, 


TABLE I.—Suowine Consistency 


or RESULTS or METHODS FOR 
PrrceNTILE, Mepian, A 


ND QUARTILE SCORES 


Percentile Scores 
Raw Score (n) Trials Calc. % ile* 
1 2 3 4 
T e ESENE a a 
26 (2) 98 | 98 | 9g 98 98.0 
25 (1) 95 | 96 | 95 95 95.1 
24 (8) 88 | gs | 87 87 86.3 
23 (1) 78 | 79 | 76 76 77.5 
22 (6) 71 | 72 70 | 70 70.6 
21 (3) 62 | 64 61 61 61.8 
20 (4) 54 | 57 | 53 53 54.9 
19 (1) 49 | 52 | 4g 48 50.0 
18 (8) 39 | 43 | 3g 39 ‘41.2 
17 (1) 30 33 30 30 32.3 
16 (5) 24 | 28 | %4 24 26.5 
15 (1) 18 20 16 18 20.6 
14 (6) 133 | 135 | u 13 13.8 
13 (2) 6 6 5 6 6.0 
12 (2) 1 2 2 1 2.0 


? = ami, —_ 
PR = 100 = 50) 
N = 51 


z 
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Tase I.—Snowixe Consistency OF RESULTS 
or Mernop FoR “T” SCORES 


“T” Scores 
Raw Score (n) Trials p” Starea Sram Table 
1 2 3 4 
26 (2) 70 70 70 70 70.6 
25 (1) 66.5 | 67.5 | 66.5 | 66.5 66.5 
24 (8) 62 62 61 61 61.0 
23 (1) 57.5 | 58 57 57 57.5 
22 (6) 55.5 | 56 55 55 55.4 
21 (3) 53 53 52.5 | 52.5 53.0 
20 (4) 51 51.5 | 50.5 | 50.5 51.2 
19 (1) 50 50.5 | 49.5 | 49-5 50.0 
18 (8) 47.5 | 48 47 47.5 47.8 
17 1) 445 | 45.5 | 44.5 | 4-5 45.4 
16 (5) 42.5 | 44 42.5 | 42.5 43.7 
15 (1) 40.5 | 41 40 40.5 41.8 
14 (6) 38 39 36 38 39.1 
133 (2) 33 33 32 33 34.4 


order can not change within tries. The same tables show the 
y this method and those 


comparison between scores obtained b 
computed from formula and tables. ; 

This method uses the rank order to determine percentile 
and “T” scores. They are the “normalized” scores presented 
by C. L. Hull (2), also referred to by T, L. Kelley (3); and 
used by K. E. Anderson, R. T. Gray and E. y. Kullstedt (4) 
and C. F. Merzbacher (5). 

In an examination with several parts, papers can be ar- 
ranged in order of raw scores for each part in turn and different 
colored pencils may be used to mark the edges. Inspection bf 
the set of marked edges gives the instructor an estimate of 
correlation among the parts. Each paper, of course, will show 


at the edge the percentile and standard score for each part in 
different colors. Such a graphical display of relative ranking 
nations can be even 


in various examinations or parts of exami ACX 
more meaningful for student and instructor than a listing 
of scores. 
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As the number of papers decreases below one hundred, it be- 
comes increasingly important to start and end the slant line 
at the appropriate points. For instance, when there are 
fifty papers, the line should be started opposite the ninety- 
nine mark and ended opposite the one mark on the percentile 
scale. When there are twenty-five papers, start at ninety- 
eight and end at two, 

When it becomes desirable to read “T” scores more precisely 
than is normally possible at the two extremes of the scale 
where they crowd to 
The top and bottom deciles of Papers are separated from the 
drawn from opposite the 


a scale in his hands, either from a previous 
on a separate sheet or strip of paper, it 18 
these scales on every test paper. The in- 
ans out the papers in the manner already 
ed scale identical to the one in the student’s 


$ 


dusky, 
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obtain and record large quantities of statistical data with 

accuracy and speed. 

These methods make it feasible to use statistical data in the 

course of the school year which: 

(a) Are seldom used because of the labor involved in their 
calculation. 

(b) Are really essential for orderly instructional book- 
keeping. 

These methods can make a contribution to alleviate: 

(a) Clerical pressure on teachers. 

(b) Shortage of available teacher time. 

(c) Time-consuming work with large classes. 

The student is provided with a graphic presentation, with 

significance depending upon his level of sophistication, of: 

(a) Position of the examination paper with respect to 

entire class. 

Position of the examination paper in 

comparable with previous and subsequen 

papers. 

(c) His percentile rank. 

(d) His “T” score. 

(e) If the instructor desires, 
position with respect to a so-called 
tion. 

(7) These methods make available a graphi 
teaching device to demonstrate for classes in statistics and 
tests and measurements the meaning of percentile rank, 
“T” score, median, interquartile range, standard deviation. 

(8) Mystery and doubt on the part of the student concerning 
grading methods can be removed or at least reduced. 

(9) Teacher’s time may be released for more professional ac- 
tivity. 


(4 


© 


(5 


(6 


= 


a way readily 


(b 
t examination 


= 


the student’s paper's exact 
“normal” distribu- 


c, almost tangible, 
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AN INTERN EXPE 
XPERIENCES ELEMENTA 
SCHOOL SUPERVISION’ sa 


GRACE W. KURTZ 


Supervisor, Elementary Education 
Montgomery County, Maryland 


Tnternehinei 
Gan ae wae administration are a recent development. 
existence, Dyin yi wo such programs are known to have been in 
internships. It id 1e past few years much has been learned about 
when oe shes quite probable that the time may come 
which offers bee rae administrators may consider internship, 
educational bs I orbumty for field experience, & prerequisite for 
learning hn ae positions. There is no substitute for 
writer, man £ : T erga Internship made possible, for the 
valuable el inate hand experiences which later proved to be 
system, paration for full time supervision M a large school 


SELECTION AND ORIENTATION 

niversity coördinator 
ts with the sponsor- 
igned, to clarify 
worthwhile 


siete: seleeted as an intern the u 
ing ARE iam preliminary arrangemen 
Purposes ari ¢ ors where the intern was ass 
intern experi understandings and to provide for a 
The fi perena, 

the a in orientation was a planning conf 
Internship “4 coördinator which gave direction and purpose for 
amined aud ample outlines, made by other interns, were ex- 
which helpe suggestions were made by the university coördinator 

elped later in making a tentative outline of work areas, 


Purpos : r 
The es and possible activities which the intern hoped to achieve. 
second step in orientation was & conference with the spon- 

isor and university C0- 


sori ney 
tha ee codperating superv vers 
and fine hi ina relaxed atmosphere permeated with interest 
ways of ois e relations. It provided opportunity to discuss 
-CSS ot Working together and plan for intern experience to begin. 


erence with 


a 
The i n 2 
e internship took place in Montgomery County, Maryland, under 


the s . 
Ponsorship of the University of Maryland. 
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This phase of orientation gave assurance and guidance (a ve 

intern and it established early in internship one of the basic fac 

in human relations—a feeling of “belonging”. ; _ 
Another worthwhile orientation experience was making an wns 

all plan which identified the scope of internship and also serve 

as a framework for the sixteen weeks which followed. 


PLAN FOR INTERNSHIP 

(1) Make an outline of work areas 
activities; revise when necessary 

(2) Keep daily anecdotal record 

ences; summarize personal reactions 

(3) Match possible activities 


» purposes and possible 


of observation and experi- 
each day 
and purposes in each work area 


’ 


poses and possible activities 

(5) Evaluate internship; analyze b 
summarize present day supervision, 
functions of a supervisor 


asic concepts of Supervision 
concepts of supervision, an 


BEGINN: 


In the weeks that f 
was assumed. At the 


ING THE FIELD EXPERIENCE 


esented new interest and challenge! Each 
t, “We learn what we live; 
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: “Mrs. C’s kindergarten was visited by the sponsoring supervisor and 
intern this afternoon. The children were busy and there was evidence that 
earlier suggestions made in conference had been accepted and used. 

“The change in the room was noticeable. There was real, purposeful 
activity. Some children were painting a mural, others were crayoning, and 
making diorama boxes of the nursery rhymes they had been studying. : 

“ The faculty met at 2:30 to discuss independent work acti sities for chil- 
dren, Each teacher shared sample pieces of work and distributed them, 
Criteria for seatwork was also discussed. x 

“The final faculty meeting was planned. The teachers expressed a desire 
to discuss reading and ways they might correlate it with purposeful seat- 
work.” 

Comments: _ 

1. “A real change in Mrs. C’s room was evident—more activity 
Periences for children. j 
_ 2. “The faculty are interested in continuing discussion of reading and 
independent seatwork. The criteria set up for seatwork were excellent. 


and ex- 


The agenda also included discussion of other kinds of intern 
experiences such as: attending the State Supervisors’ meeting, 
becoming acquainted with other supervisors, working and plan- 
hing with the codperating supervisor, studying county Courses 
of study, reviewing and examining books, engaging research, 
attending county mathematics in-service workshop meetings, ob- 
Serving teachers, principals and supervisors working together, ob- 
Serving techniques used in revising a course of study, assisting id 
New principal make a textbook order, participating in plans for 
the teacher training course offered by the county, attending merr 
Mgs of the supervisory staff, observing ways of working T 
teachers to help them improve their teaching, observing ways t0 
encourage teacher growth. 


THE REVISED OUTLINE 
During the next few weeks plans were revised, real saan 
pre identified and met, supervisory techniques were al sorvad, 
eadership qualities were noted and the intern became more paer 
2i the many functions of a supervisor. In preparation for ue nex 
‘Valuation conference the original outline of work areas, purposes 
and possible activities was revised as follows: 


yITIES 
WORK AREAS, PURPOSES, AND POSSIBLE ACTIVITE 


(I) With State or County Administrative Officers 
(A) Purposes: 
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(1) To become acquainted with administrative officers and 
specialists to learn about their many services and functions 
in the educational program 5 

(2) To become familiar with current literature, curriculum 
methods, and materials of instruction to gain understanding 
of the philosophy and curriculum trend in the county 

(3) To learn about the state and county system of public edu- 
cation 

(4) To find out about any unusual services or functions of the 
school system 

(5) To evaluate professional growth through internship 

(B) Possible Activities: f 

(1) To meet or work with administrative officers or specialists 
in the county school system 

(2) To keep a file of literature and materials of instruction 

(3) To attend or participate in county professional meetings, 
staff meetings, workshops, conferences, or other meetings 

(4) To engage in research and to do professional reading, tO 
become familiar with the county system, new material and 
books 

(5) To attend and participate in state meetings or conferences 


(6) To meet and talk with other county and state administrators 
(II) With Schools and Principals 


(A) Purposes: ag 

(1) To become acquainted with individual school plants, prm- 
cipals, teachers, children, parents r | 

(2) To develop an understanding of ways in which supervisor 
and principal may work together in helping teachers to help 
children learn 

(3) To become acquainted with techniques for improving class- 
room work through in-service training of teachers k 

(4) To gain experience and techniques in working with princi- 
pals to interpret test results 

(B) Possible Activities: 

(1) To visit school plants and classrooms and to meet and talk 
with teachers and other personnel 

(2) To have conferences with principals to discuss classroo™ 
and school situations 

(3) To work coöperatively with principals as they administer the 
instructional program of the school 

(4) To work coöperatively with staff supervisors, principals and 
teachers in the area of in-service education 

(5) To work with principals and supervisors interpreting test 
results 


(6) To build good human relations between principals, teachers 
and supervisors 
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(IIL) Wi = ‘ 
) Pegi esc ave or Groups of Teachers 
Q) To become better prepared for the 
D grupne teachers to help pupils learn 
ua, ome familiar with techniques of helping teachers to 
; ne more effective in using materials and methods of 
instruction to improve learning 
(3) To become familiar with group 
tioning 
(B) Possible Activities: 
(1) To assume supervisory responsibility for a small group of 
D e by working with them in the classroom 
have follow-up conferences with teachers to point out: 
3) Lis a of helping children learn 
To attend and participate in 
(4) pom the teaching-learning process 
o prepare or gather material or equipment f 


supervisory funciion of 


thinking, planning and func- 


= 


faculty conferences held to 


or teachers who 


“ (5) need or ask for special help 
(IV) With L To demonstrate in the classroom, if requested, or if necessary 
“AY ay People or Professional Groups 

‘) Purposes: 
1) To increase ability to work with parents, teachers and lay 

p groups 
i .2) To build good human relations with teachers, parents and 

2 lay groups 

to interpret and under- 


(3) To help lay individuals and groups 
stand the importance and place © 
(4) pee in the program of education 
i further growth by attending meetings 0 
y or professional groups 
i roe Activities: sites 
1) To participate, as & member 
teachers working to meet the needs 0 
munity 
(2) To participate in formulating plans and participating in dis- 
cussions at Parent-Teacher Association meetings or COD- 
ferences 
(3) To attend meetings of the Principal's Advisory Boards and 
w County Council p 
To attend conferences or meetings of professional or lay 
groups 
a Pa examine new books and ask questions 
o meet and talk with lay people 


f the teaching-learning 


r conferences of 


of the group, with parents and 
f the school and com- 


THE SECOND EVALUATION 
te the internship, 


When 
the committee met again to evalua 
q discussed. More 


Copies of 
the above outline were distributed an 
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anecdotal records were shared as in previous evaluation con- 
ferences. Several work areas, similar to the following, were der 
veloped and discussed. The purpose of the summary was to show 
the quantitative analysis of first-hand experiences.* 


WORK AREA: III, WITH INDIVIDUAL OR GROUPS OF TEACHERS 
Purposes: 
Al. To become better prepared f 
teachers to help pupils learn, 
Possible Activities: 
B1. To carry actual supervisory responsibility 
to help teachers help children learn, x 
First Hand Experiences: (Narrative account of each experience was in- 


cluded in intern book for dates recorded below) 

Observed Mrs. L, accompanied by principal. (2/28/55) 
Visited Mrs. H. Observed good classroom environment and problem 
solving on a high level. (2/28/55) 
Observed Mrs. L alone. Discovered areas in which she needs most help. 
(3/1/55; 3/2/55; 3/3/55) 


Planned with Mrs. W her social studies unit on “Clothing”. Discussed 
possible problems, activities 


or the supervisory function of helping 


with individuals or groups 


observed a big change in room environment. (3/10/55) 


; observed room environment. 
(3/10/55) 


Visited and observed with the 
Mrs. B. (3/22/55) 

Observed (by request of Mrs. R) a reading period, (3/22/55) 

Observed Mrs, R, Mrs. C, and Mrs. H. (4/4/55) 

Observed Mrs. L, 1st grade; observed big change in room environment. 
(3/24/55) 


principal, Miss E, Mrs, L, Mrs. A, and 


; ergarten group various activities they might do for 
their short unit on nursery rhymes, (4/4/55) 
Observed student teacher, (4/28/55) 


Observed Mrs. C's Kinder 
Note: Refer to anecdotal record i 
Observed with Mr. P, teachers at 
Worked in Mrs. S’s room at request of Mr. P. (5/16/55; 5/17/55; 5/18/55; 
5/20/55 ; 5/24/55) 


Total Experiences—25 


“The example presented here is on] 
Experiences” in one work area showi 
This summary helps to show the relati 
the original “Purposes” and “Possible Ac 


g 


— a_i 


Ay 
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OTHER KINDS OF EXPERIENCES 


The iti P 
wack derer aie occurring near the end of the 16- 
ceding ones Oke pes were equally as valuable as the pre- 
for exceptional e of experiences included visiting classes 
closely with mi uildren, interpreting test results, working more 
on the “Gifted ae acting as recorder in a county meeting 
meeting on “H A , noting as recorder in a supervisory staff 
teachers colton writing”, visiting in-service workshops for 
school, A Secu full supervisory responsibility in a 7-teacher 
ticipating in ee for teachers, talking to faculty groups, par- 
Elementary ba rks a section of a new bulletin “Guidebook for 
attending a tea 7 ners”, attending “Teacher Training” seminars, 
ing, attendin acher evaluation conference, attending P.T.A. meet- 
Study i le erin staff meetings to make plans for Child 
matics Worksh in the county, listening to consultants in Mathe- 
shop on Curri ah meetings, attending State Department Work- 
Principal CUE and attending Superintendent's meeting for 
s and supervisors. 
The FINAL EVALUATION 
tenshiy ened of the final conference was evaluation of the in- 
marize event This gave the intern an opportunity to sum- 
the scope = nees, to evaluate personal growth, and to discuss 
made, di x d concept of supervision. The following chart was 
» distributed and explained: 


QUAN 
ANTITATIVE ANALYSES OF FIRST-HAND EXPERIENCES 


IN ALL WORK AREAS 


Work Are: *Possi! Number of ldi: 
as Possible | ee s. Constantly Building Good Human 
es | mins as eke 


(I) wi 
ith State and] 1 27+ (Working with administrators 
and specialists) 


County Admin- 
ee ofi- 2 Constantly (Filing materials) —— 
3 47 (Attending and participating 
in professional meetings) 
4 32 (Studying and doing re- 
search) 
5 2 (Attending State meeting) 
6 4 (Talking with state and 


county administrators) 
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QUANTITATIVE ANALYSES— Continued 


ildi Human 
Woik-Aras FEE Time Esperi- Constantly Building Good 
(1) With Schools 1 23 (Visiting school plants and 
and Principals classrooms) af 

2 9 (Having conferences wI 
principals) : 

3 8 (Working with principals to 
improve instruction) d 

4 11 (Coöperating in planning e 
visiting in-service work- 
shops) 

5 3 (Interpreting test results) T 

6 Constantly (Building good human rela 
tions) 

(III) With Individ-} 1 25 (Observing and working with 
uals or Groups teachers) A 
of Teachers 2 12 (Having conferences Wi 

teachers) m 
3 8 (Working with teachers 
faculty meetings) , a 
4 11 (Helping teachers with 1” 
structional material) 4 
5 9 (Demonstrating in class 
rooms) 

(IV) With Lay Peo-| 1 2 (Participating in parent con- 
ple or Profes- ferences) p: 
sional Groups 2 0 (Working with P.T.A. O 

cers) a oil 
3 0 (Attending planning meetings 
of P.T.A. or County Cou? 
cil) és 
4 16 (Attending conferences 
meetings) re 
5 8 (Engaging in study and 
search) 
9 3 (Talking with lay people) 


* Numbers correspond to 


“Possible Activities” 
area in the outline set up a 


t the beginning of int 
Also at this evaluation conference, qualit 
many concepts of supervision and various 
visor were presented. New insights and u 


k 
suggested for each wor 
ernship. 

i e 
ative analyses of ti 
functions of a supe ‘ 
nderstandings beca 
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the basis for the following analyses and were developed by the 


k š z See: : l man; 
: intern after observation, participation, and evaluation of y 
experiences. ` 
CONCEPTS OF SUPERVISION 
(1) Effective Leadership, involves i \ 
Observing Setting up B0a’s 
Planning Selecting procedures 
j Participating DE 
Sharin; Evaluatng 5 ing situati 
Clotiperniing Improving teaching-learning situations 
Studying 
, Identifying problems 
2) Human Relations, involves P 
TRA ; A rove 
Believing that teachers desire and are able to A feelings of people 
Possessing and demonstrating keen sensitivity to t 
Using good manners and common sense ae ially listen- 
5 "i especially 
p4 Developing special skill in the art of communication, esP 
ing 
Promoting good staff morale 
Trying to make people feel secure 
Trying to make people feel accepted 
Fostering pleasant working conditions 
Giving fair treatment to all ii a 
z n 
Praising for achievement, growth or contributio 
` 


È Seeing the “good” in everyone : 
(3) Personal Pa so Me Qualities are necessary, such as 
j Having vision 
Being natural at all times 
Being kind and considerate 
Using the positive approach 
Being big enough to take part in el 
aving as a goal “good leadership” . 
Having ability and skill in human relations 
Being courteous and polite 
Being well groomed 
Having a well modulated voice 
Being of high moral character 
Being good humored 
eing interested in people 
Effective Techniques are essential, such as 
Beginning where teachers are 
Putting onself in the teacher's place D 
eing a good listener i a? alee 
emembering names of people r „© 
Accepting anne as well as giving them 


assroom demonstration 


(4) 
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ing available when needed 

ee professional when discussing the needs of teachers 

Remembering not to preach, domineer or display authority 

Requesting and suggesting rather than commanding 

Giving everyone a chance to participate in a group 

Guiding discussions to have a good flow of ideas 

Identifying oneself with the group and not exercis; 

Working on problems set up by the group 

Using democratie group procedures i 
b 


ing power of position 


After sixteen weeks of intern experience it was not so difficult to 
make an analysis of the rôle or f 
charts were made 


ing directly with teachers and administr 
pointed out functions of the supervisor j 
lay and professional groups. 


SUPERVISORY FUNCTIONS i 
Working Directly With Teachers and Administrators 

Coördinates supervisory services 
Coördinates state and county programs 
Observes and demonstrates 
Guides and motivates teachers 
Plans in-service programs 
Participates in workshops and conferences e 
Acts as consultant and resource person 
Develops courses of study and bulletins 
Evaluates and selects instructional materials 
Engages in research and study 
Orients new teachers and student teachers 
Evaluates educational growth and outcomes 


pals to improve teaching-learning 
Working Indirectly With Lay and i 


eaa“ - > 


CONCLUSION 
This internship in element: 


ary school supervision provided 
many opportunities for the inte 


ann be 
rn to learn a vocation by “living”, 
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“doing”, and “experiencing”. Internship provided opportunities 
for many and varied experiences which included attendance, ob- 
Servation, participation and direct supervisory responsibility. The 
intern had learned from textbooks process and method, but super- 
vision had much more meaning when real experiences were pro- 
vided, identified, analyzed and evaluated. This internship made 
on the complex problems of a supervisor and the interrelation- 
ships of supervisory functions; it was a study and experience 1n 
human relations, group processes and creative thinking. Every 
experience was excellent preparation for the professional leader- 
ship necessary for present day supervision. When internship was 
finished, it was a real satisfaction to feel that original purposes 
Were accomplished and good human relations had been built and 
established, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MARKING PRACTICES 
AND SUBSEQUENT HIGH SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


ROBERT L. BAKER 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 
and 
ROY DOYLE 
Madison Elementary School District, Phoenix, Arizona 


PURPOSE 


It was the purpose of this study to determine the comparative 
effects on subsequent academic achievement of two methods of 
assigning marks to eighth grade pupils. Specifically, the purpose 
was to determine whether achievement in the first semester of 
high school differed between two groups of students who had been 
assigned school marks on a different basis the previous year. One 
group had been assigned school marks on an individualized basis, 


the other on the more conventional basis of achievement relative 
to that of the class. 


BACKGROUND 


For seventeen years the Madison Elementary Schools employed 
an individualized marking system in reporting pupil progress- 
Each child’s marks were determined on the basis of the degree 
to which his progress was judged to be commensurate with his 
capabilities. This method of evaluating and reporting pupil prog- 
ress was based on the assumption that all children are different 
and merit individual consideration in the way they are taught 
and the way their progress is evaluated. It was employed in the 
belief that pupils under its influence derive benefits not only in 
their social and emotional development but also in their academic 
achievement. 

In the Spring of 1954 the decision was made to experiment with 
a more conventional marking system in the seventh and eighth 
grades. This decision was made in light of several considerations- 
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_ meny members of the community felt that the more con- 
seen marking system would provide better motivation a 
— om achievement. Secondly, due to instructional depart- 
m alization at the eighth grade level, teachers were required 
enaltiate the progress of so many students that the resulting 
reduction in time available for the study of each child rendered 
the individualized system less effective. 
hi > a final consideration, it was felt that because the Phoenix 
igh schools currently were using the more conventional five 
poat grading system (1.00 is high, 5,00 is failure), holding to the 
im aa grading scheme at the eighth grade level would 
ain oo of academic adjustment on the beginning high 
wili seiman at a time when so many other adjustments ware 
syste or. The contention was that prior experience with this 
ot of marking would prepare Madison graduates to nee 
aes tively for their initial marks in high school. This 18 the 
Tr = esis which is being tested in the present study. wit 
dealt re 1956, a study was completed by the authors (1) w P h 
more vith the first consideration aforementioned, i.e, that ben 
i A A marking system would produce greater curren! 
E ee penta at the eighth gra el fa ied 
there w . ized system. The findings indicated, 10 this regard, 
tices į ARDS significant difference between the tv me 
seve their effects upon achievement when the definitio 
by a ement was limited to scholastic achievement, 
At iy one test. Jlow-u. 
study aat time it was deemed advisable to conduct & : 0 T 
c Ee t the high school level to determine the effects, 1 on bis 
achie in marking procedure has on subsequent &C 
vement in high school. 


PROCEDURE 


Accomplishment of the purpose central to the study required 


. suitabl ition jev t be pro nosed. 
: i i hie emen prop 
e definiti of high school ach a ik i ihe 


S . 
eet Madison School system was interested esp eae 
Man s involving arithmetic and language, rst semes s rA 
ing oo grades in algebra and English were used. or w 
ow at possible differences between marking systems w an 
Seme up in a study of straight academic achievement, 5 i 
Ster freshman grades in group guidance were included. Gro p 
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guidance was included as an additional criterion because it should 
indicate the influence, if any, the two marking procedures have 
on non-intellective factors of pupil adjustment. 

This means then that there was a multifactor criterion which 
would afford opportunity to determine the difference in influence 
that the two eighth grade marking schemes had on subsequent 
first semester freshman achievement in 1) algebra, 2) English, 
and 3) group guidance. 

The sample included two groups of Madison Elementary stu- 
dents. All 1953-1954 cighth grade graduates from Madison dis- 
trict who attended North Phoenix High School, on whom com- 
plete data could be secured, were included in the study. This 
group had completed the eighth grade academic year under the 
“individualized” system of marking. The 1954-1955 eighth grade 
graduates constituted the comparison group. This group had com- 
pleted one academic year under the “competitive” or conventional 
system of marking. 

Since the two groups were not matched or paired in any way, 
and since scholastic aptitude and prior academic achievement 
could be expected to influence the marks assigned to the student 
in high school, these individual differences were controlled. This 
was done by obtaining (1) the Verbal Reasoning scores from the 


ment, and using these scores as control variables in the analysis 
of co-variance. In this way the possible biases introduced by in- 
dividual differences were removed in-so-far as these factors rep- 
resented adequately the differences in question. 

Thus, the hypothesis to be tested in each of the high school 
achievement areas—algebra, English, and group guidance—is: 
that students marked the preceding year by the individualized 
system do not differ in high school achievement as reflected in 
first semester freshman course marks from students who had been 
marked by the conventional system the year prior to their entry 
into high school. 


RESULTS 


Single-classification analysis of co-variance made it possible 
to test the hypothesis concerning the methods of grading or mark- 


} 
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TABLE I.—MEAN ALGEBRA Margs AND Mean Raw Scores or 
CONTROL VARIABLES For Boru Groups 


Mean Scores 


Marking Group Naber Mean Algebra 


Mark 1 2 3 
Language | Arithmetic ee 
Individualized 93 2.71 73.45 72.77 19.34 
Conventional 85 2.80 72.66 72.78 19.02 
178 2.75 72.07 72.78 19.19 


Taste II.—TeEsT or SIGNIFICANCE OF INFLUENCE OF 
MARKING PracTicES—ALGEBRA 


Residuals 
Source of Variation Degrees of Freedom 
Sum of Squares Mean Squares 

Total 174 123.0928 
Within 173 123.0372 .7112 

1 -0556 

Fi — 173 = 2558 _ og 
7112 


ing while controlling individual differences in aptitude and 
achievement by means of control variables. After all appropriate 
values were computed and the regression equations were found, 
a test of significance for the source of variation was computed. 

Algebra. Tables I and II show the results of the analysis of 
algebra. Table I shows the mean grades and scores for both 
groups. Of the total 308 students on whom complete data were 
available, 178 elected to take high school algebra. The students 
enrolling for algebra showed a significant advantage mental 
ability-wise over students not taking the course. There existed a 
mean difference of four raw score points on the Verbal Reasoning 
Seale of the D.A.7.; 19.20 and 15.50. 

Table II includes the test of significance of the influence of 
grading practices on achievement in beginning high school alge- 
bra. The F-value of .08 for method of marking is not significant. 
Therefore, in-so-far as scholastic aptitude and prior academic 
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achievement were controlled by the eighth grade scores on the 
Verbal Reasoning Scale of the D.A.T. and the Language and 
Arithmetic scores on the S.A.T., and no other pertinent factor re- 
lated to achievement in beginning algebra contributed a bias, the 
influence of the two methods of assigning marks cannot be proved 
unequal. 

Correlation coefficients were computed for all relevant combi- 
nations of the variables. Reported below are the zero-order co- 
efficients and the multiple R. 

(1) Between high school algebra achievement and eighth grade 
arithmetic achievement test results, r = .46. 

(2) Between algebra marks and eighth grade language achieve- 
ment test results, r = .44. 

(3) Between algebra achievement and eighth grade verbal rea- 
soning scores, r = .42. 

(4) When the control variables were combined the Multiple R 
between algebra marks and the combination equaled .54. 

The Multiple R is about what might be expected for such a 
homogeneous group as those taking algebra constitute. The in- 
crease in magnitude of the Multiple R over the zero-order 1’s in- 
dicates that while each of the control variables related to algebra 
marks approximately to the same extent, each was explaining a 
slightly different segment of the total picture. When considered 
as a total function the predictive effectiveness of the test battery 
is increased. 

English. Tables III and IV show the results of the analysis of 
English. Table III shows the mean marks and scores for both 
groups. A total of 308 students were included in this part of the 
study. 


Tasie I1J.—Mean Encuish Marks anp Mean Raw Scores or 
CONTROL VARIABLES For Born Groups 


Mean Scores 
Marking Group Number English Mark 3 
1 2 
Language | Arithmetic MT a 
Individualized 142 2.67 70.77 69.80 16.89 
Conventional 166 2.77 70.66 69.99 16.03 


308 2.76 70.71 69.72 16.50 
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Taste IV.—Tesr or SIGNIFICANCE OF INFLUENCE OF 
MARKING PracticEs—ENGLISH 


Residuals 
Source of Variation Degrees of Freedom 
Sum of Squares Mean Square 
Total 304 112.869 
Within 303 112.690 3719 
1 177 
177 
Fi — 303 = —— = 31 
i 372 


Table IV includes the test of significance of the influence of 
marking practices on achievement in high school freshman Eng- 
lish. The F-value of .31 for marking is not significant. Therefore, 
in-so-far as the same conditions prevail in this analysis as in the 
algebra analysis, the influence of the two methods of assigning 
marks cannot be proved unequal. i 

As might be expected, achievement in high school English 
correlated somewhat higher with the control variables than did 
high school algebra grades. The computed zero-order r values 
between high school English marks and eighth grade language 
and arithmetic achievement were .66 and .68 respectively. When 
the two controls were combined the multiple R was increased to 
.74, which is a moderately high positive value. ~ oi 

Group Guidance. It was hoped that a study of marks given m 

group guidance would reveal, in part at least, the influence of the 
two marking systems on non-intellective growth. This expectation 
rested upon the assumption that these grades were an indication 
of the degree to which students profited, in a developmental sense, 
from guidance activities and not merely a measure of academic 
achievement in a narrow sense. . 
_ Tables V and VI show the results of the analysis of marks given 
in group guidance. Table V shows the mean marks and scores for 
both groups. Table VI includes the test of significance of the in- 
fluence of grading practices on achievement in high school group 
guidance. The F-value of .67 for marking is not significant. 
Therefore, in-so-far as the same conditions prevail in this analy- 
Sis as in the other analyses, the influence of the two methods of 
assigning marks cannot be proved unequal. 
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TABLE V.—Mzan GROUP GUIDANCE MARKS AND Mean Raw 
Scores or CONTROL VARIABLES For Boru Groups 


Mean Scores 


Marking Group Number [Group Guidance i F 4 
Language | Arithmetic RA 
Individualized 142 2.59 70.77 69.80 16.89 
Conventional 166 2.68 70.66 69.99 16.03 
308 2.64 70.71 69.72 16.50 
TasLe VI.—TEsT or SIGNIFICANCE OF INFLUENCE oF 
MARKING PRACTICES—GROUP GUIDANCE 
Residuals 
Source of Variation Degrees of Freedom 
Sum of Squares Mean Squares 
Total 304 182.175 
Within 303 181.773 -5999 
a ee 
1 -4020 
-4020 
Fi — 303 = —— = | 
1 — 303 5099 67 


Investigation of the relationship between the intellective con- 
trol variables and high school group guidance marks indicated 
that group guidance, as it was offered in 1954, did not serve as a 
pupil guidance activity; but in reality was an academically ori- 
ented social studies class. If group guidance were serving as a part 
of the pupil personnel and guidance service one would expect the 
relationship between intellective factors, such as achievement and 
intelligence test scores, and assigned course grades to be low and 
positive. The coefficients actually would not approach zero be- 
cause a person must possess a certain intellectual capacity in or- 
der to come to grips with problems of a personal nature. 

The reported r values between the intellective controls and 
group guidance grades are all moderately high positive values: 
(1) Between group guidance marks and verbal reasoning scores, 


r = .51; (2) Between group guidance marks and eighth grade 


language achievement, r = .62; (3) When the above controls were 
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combined to predict group guidance marks, the Multiple R 
oo? -65. This value was actually higher than the R for algebra 
54). 


SUMMARY 


The principal findings can be summarized as follows: 

(1) No significant differences in achievement in high school 
English, algebra, and group guidance were found between stu- 
dents assigned marks on an individualized basis and students 
marked by the conventional system in the eighth grade. 

(2) The Multiple R values between the relevant intellective 
controls and the three high school subject areas were all highly 
significant from zero beyond the one percent level of confidence. 
The controls held the highest predictive value for English, R = 
-74; followed by group guidance, R = .65, and algebra, R = .54. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Based on objective consideration of the results of this study 
certain conclusions seem to be warranted. 

(1) When the definition of achievement is limited to course 
grades, one year’s prior experience with a conventional marking 
System appears to result in no greater achievement in freshman 
English, algebra, and group guidance than previous experience 
With an individualized system of marking. a 

(2) Marks in group guidance appear to be invalid criteria of 
non-intellective achievement. It appears that the course 1s more 
academically oriented toward the social studies than toward 
guidance processes. 

(3) Based on the design of this study, as well as the results 
themselves, it might be wise to turn research attention to several 
other areas prior to concluding that there is no difference between 
grading schemes in their effect upon educational achievement. 
Following are some directional kinds of questions in this regard: 
, (a) What influence does having been assigned marks on an 
individualized basis throughout the earlier levels of elementary 
school have on subsequent academic achievement of the student? 

(b) Do high school students differ in their degree of personal 
adjustment as a result of having been assigned marks under one 
of the two systems of marking? 

(c) What evidence is available to indicate that teachers actu- 
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ally assign grades on any different basis irrespective of stated 
marking philosophy? 

(d) As an individualized system of marking demands that the 
teacher know about and be able to apply techniques for apprais- 
ing the unique characteristics of the student, what evidence is 
available to indicate that teachers are able (as well as willing) 
to assign grades on an individualized basis? 
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TO A MARRIAGE OF HISTORY AND 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA’ 


BEN O. RUBENSTEIN’ 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 


It is the purpose of this essay to investigate some of the diff- 
culties which have stood in the way of incorporating into the 
American educational system positive aspects of the French and 
English systems. I have in mind those aspects dealing with the 
thoroughness of academic preparation and the emphasis upon 
original thinking. Such a study brings to light some of the para- 
doxes and contradictions in relation to American thought about 
vocational and academic training. A newcomer on the contem- 
Porary educational scene must be understandably confused by the 
many differing voices. Some of these voices speak out in sharp 
Warning against the increased technicalization of our schools and 
for holding to the traditional academic values. Others, as Dewey, 
fight for the increase of vocational training. Still others argue 
against frills and the return to the three R’s. Warner, Havighurst, 
and Loeb’s well-known study warned against the academic élite 
and documented observations which described a second class stu- 
dent citizenry in the vocational arts who never achieved equality 
With their college-preparatory peers in the high schools. These 
men spoke out for the democratizing of our schools and opening 
Portals for all. 

This essay may take what will appear at first glance to be an 
unpopular and obscure position. While we would agree with the 
fact that the academic students became the class presidents in 
the high schools and achieved status which their vocational 
brethren did not, we ought to be equally eager to understand why 
the former went on into colleges where they achieved class presi- 
dencies, not as a result of scholarly leadership, but through a 
Combination of cramming, “politicking,” and opportunism. And 
in addition, went on to leave the colleges and to join the ranks of 
those who are anti-intellectual and, as it were, never again to 
ER 
«a With an apology to Capella and an acknowledgment to Thomas Woody, 

h e Fields that are White,” History of Education Journal, Autumn, 1950. 
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read a book. This essay will make an attempt at understanding 
anti-intellectual forces on the American scene. 

Several weeks ago there was a discussion in the New York 
Times about the Third Program of British radio. It described the 
Third as presenting the best that has been thought and said in 
many fields, regardless of popular taste or, for that matter, time 
periods. Commenting about its tenth anniversary its director- 
general, Sir William Haley, recalled being asked whether, if the 
Third were to live up to its ambitions, it might not often become 
dull. “Yes,” he answered. 


` 

Let it often become dull. Let it often make mistakes. Let it often under- 
run and over-run. Let it remember always that it is an experiment, even an 
adventure, and not a piece of routine. Let it arouse controversy and not seek 
to muffle controversy. Let it enable the intelligent public to hear the best 
that has been thought or said or composed in aJl the world. Let it demonstrate 
that we are not afraid to express our own culture or to give our people 
access to the culture of others. Let it set a standard, and furnish an ex- 
ample, which will not only raise the level of our own broadcasting but in 
the end affect the level of broadcasting in other lands, Let it be something 
which has never before been attempted in any country. 


The article stimulated a train of thought in this writer, It was 
provocative to consider that traditionalist Britain was experi- 
menting and that America was an experimental traditionalist. 
Phrased differently, it was to suggest that Britain was secure 
enough in tradition to be boldly experimental and that America 
was insecure enough in her experimentalism to be traditional. My 
thoughts then led me to the focus of this essay, namely, why as 
experimentalists, pragmatic pioneers as it were, do we view schol- 
arly research and original thinking so dimly. This question 
brought the realization that I was wrestling with an aspect of an 
old dichotomy between vocational and academic education. 

It is of interest that the practice of explaining and rationaliz- 
ing this dichotomy which was a major aspect of ancient educa- 
tional philosophy continues to pervade our thinking today. The 
argument about our double track system has a certain schizo- 
phrenic coloration since the words seem to say one thing and the 


feelings another. The issue is not whether the schools should be 


further democratized—of course, they should—but why the abso- 
lutes? Is it not possible to do 


both, to raise scholastice standards 
and simultaneously broaden the base for all? Are the two systems 
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antithetical? Could it also be that the anti-intellectual reaction 
Is equally anti-democratic? 

Much in the same way that we would never discount our indi- 
vidual phylogenetic inheritance in terms of our present behavior, 
we must examine our historical past and its forces with regard to 
the above issues. A brief re-examination of the route covering 
twenty-five hundred years brings back into some shady focus a 
Series of towering peaks. The historians have designated these as 
the great revolutions: the Graeco-Roman rationalism; Christi- 
anity, the revolt against pagan culture; humanism, the rebellion 
against ecclesiastic regimentation; Protestantism, the revolution 
within the church; nationalism, a revolt against church controlled 
education; the nearby peaks of secular science; political liberal- 
ism, a revolt against divine right; the industrial revolution; and 
the proletarian revolution are all familiar to us. Each revolution 
must represent not only a negation of its predecessor but also an 
ultimate synthesis with it. We learn that every deviation has 
fashioned an educational system for the realization of its ends, 
for the consolidation of its gains, and for the defense against the 
forees in reaction against it. 

Further, we learn that each revolution in turn was charac- 
terized by a concern for man, particularly marked in the begin- 
ning and generally fading as the revolution subsided. In addition, 
each revolution, in turn, became more and more concerned with 
Practical fulfillment. Finally, each met ridicule, contempt, and 
strong opposition. The very historians who were able to realisti- 
cally assess the opposition in past revolutions appear to lose this 

ctachment in their own day. a 
_Certain psychological and organic analogies obtain in these 
historical movements. The rebellious adolescent, as an example, 
Comes to mind. It is known that separation from the parents must 
© maintained by denial of all principles and standards that were 
accepted before. Only after the passage of many years, after the 
Personality is stronger and more secure, can he re-examine those 
negated principles with some equanimity and re-integrate them. 
_ With these thoughts in mind, the following ideas about those 
\storical forces in American education, which influence attitudes 
oward vocational and academic subjects, are purely speculative. 
pm Americans, we appear to be some ways in the opposite posi- 
‘on of Grecian society in which work was held in contempt and 
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there were no formal methods for the transmission of craft and 
technical skills. Our culture has emphasized consistently the 
value of practical training and associated the academic cultural 
curriculum with impracticality and softness. It would appear 
that our Revolution of 1776 equated aristocracy with intellectu- 
alism and the cultural arts and gave status to educational activi- 
ties that stressed individual initiative and self-sufficiency. Yet, 
there is a paradox since there are many indications that we also 
wish to be snobs and to enjoy the privileges of lineage and tradi- 
tion. It would seem important to understand, first, why snobbery 
is equated with academic ambition; and second, why are these 
feelings so threatening that they must be repressed only to erupt 
irrationally. Margaret Mead, in a provocative monograph, The 
School in American Culture, offers an anthropological explana- 
tion. She suggests there are three stereotype images of school in 
the American mind. The central image is the little red school 
house, the others are the crowded city school in a mixed cultural 
area, and the academy. It is the academy which perpetuates the 
past which in American terms means limiting the future by tying 
us to the old world, to caste lines, and to age-old solutions. The 
kernel in this explanation is the suggestion that that which comes 
by birth is bad and that which is new and up to date is good. The 
latter piece is obvious and contained in the American story that 
any boy can become president regardless of birth. Again, we have 
linkage of traditional subjects with traditional political solu- 
ions. 

Reisman? and others have noted that the American male be- 
haves much in the identical way as his forbears. He appears as 
though he is prepared to leave in a moment for some new frontier. 
Historically when he did, the wife assumed the cultural responsi- 
bilities of schooling, religion, and social training. There are many 
familiar stereotypes of these attitudes which have appeared in 
movies and novels. The teacher in the frontier town (when she 
finally arrived) was depicted as a helpless creature until she 
proved her mettle usually by marksmanship. The infrequent male 
teacher was regarded as an effeminate cultured easterner, and 
had no status until he proved himself in a fight or by demonstrat- 
ing some practical ability. The academic and cultural world was 
regarded as belonging to women; and the man who entered it was 


° David Reisman. The Lonely Crowd. The Free Press, 1948. 
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portrayed as awkward and gauche, feeling relieved only by es- 
cape back to man’s work. This anti-intellectual and anti-cultural 
trend remains a potent force in our political life. Political figures 
find it expedient to be portrayed eating hot dogs, playing base- 
ball, and lampooning art, music, and “egg-head” professors. It 
is regarded as being of political value to state that one’s education 
took place in a public school and that one is able to repair ma- 
chinery, 

One feels that one consequence of our revolutionary experience 
is to prevent the formation of any class or élite group which will 
bear an intellectual or cultural stigmata. Economie status does 
not appear to carry the same threat. It is, as though there is to be 
a distinct comfort and security in the appearance of sameness 
and conformity. 

There is a strong psychological correlation for this state of af- 
fairs. Erik Eriksont and others have noted that the American 
Father feels that his son is his cultural superior. The son is to 
realize the father’s unconscious forbidden ambitions. Yet this 
condition does not seem to encourage a richer academic and cul- 
tural life. The answer lies in the unconscious response of the son 
to the situation. Research suggests that the son perceives that he 
is really not superior to the father, and that he can be easily de- 
Stroyed. Therefore, it is dangerous to be superior (culturally) to 
the father, 

The dichotomy of vocational versus academic education ap- 
pears then to be re-enforced by strong political, cultural, and psy- 
chological factors. Again and again, we have witnessed the ca- 
Pitulation of the academic forces to the “practical” forces. Rarely 
do we find the instance of the academic man holding his ground 
before the onslaughts of the politician or vested interests. During 
the recent Congressional investigations of American professors, it 
is to be noted that the men investigated were not in the technical 
and vocational areas but largely in the academic areas, 1 ©, the 
humanities and “pure” research. It is not proposed here that the 
Psychological hypothesis is the most important one, but one can- 
hot but be impressed by the fear in the American culture of too 
much emphasis upon the humanities. The explanation appears to 
come from two quarters. On the one hand, the academicians 
SSS 


‘Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society. New York: W. W. Norton and 
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many times appear weak in their fight as though in a sense they 
have been discovered in a feminine world, i. e., the mother’s. One 
feels again that both the academician and the public appear more 
comfortable if he can also prove that he can do men’s work, i. e., 
“practical” tasks, “get off his high horse.” On the other hand, it 
would seem that the popular attitude is equally threatened by 
the feeling that this area is soft, formless, or remote. Note the 
epithets, “long hair,” “egg head,” “parlor pink,” “head in the 
clouds,” and many others. The culture appears to require a reas- 
sertion of things masculine. Perhaps, on this basis, the earlier 
explanation obtains; namely, that our revolution is not suffi- 
ciently entrenched for us to securely accept or re-examine the 
more significant aspects of English and French cultural contribu- 
tions. 

Again the psychological analogy comes to mind. Neurotic de- 
fenses arising out of infantile conflict tend to become structural- 
ized and rigid. It has been said somewhere that a successful prac- 
tice or procedure tends to become institutionalized, often 
“church-like.” We would understand this to mean that a practice 
developing out of one set of conditions can become structuralized 
and carried into a new set of conditions unchanged. 

The cult of the self-made man, who has achieved his perch by 
the sweat of his brow and by what he could see and touch, has 
become more and more entrenched in the American culture. The 
fear abroad is that there should be no tampering with the magi- 
cal formula. Ironically, therefore, the very conditions of freedom 
and vigorousness which provided the milieu for this cult must 
now be denied. Free and independent thought and research are 
viewed with suspicion and hostility. Freud, in Future of an Illu- 
sion, comments on, “the distressing contrast between the radiant 
intelligence of a healthy child and the feeble mentality of the 
average adult.” 

All of the preceding material has been discussed with full recog- 
nition that anti-intellectualism is not a purely American institu- 
tion, but is well-rooted in all history. Socrates’ penalty for the 
“corruption” of the youth and the rack and faggots of Western 
Europe are not forgotten. This essay wished to examine this 
characteristic of our scene and the forces which maintain it. BY 
so doing, it was hoped that a fuller understanding would be 
reached of the difficulties that stood in the way of transplanting 
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Western Europe’s methods of encouraging scholastic discipline 
and original thinking. In the process, we find that as a people, 
we have equated traditional subject material with bonds to the 
old world and its stratification of privilege. Further, by denying 
the past, sons became the cultural parents and in the process, be- 
came subject to the psychological laws which prevent a concreti- 
zation of such a superiority. Finally, it is proposed that our revo- 
lution is not yet sufficiently entrenched for us to relax our 
defenses sufficiently to re-examine those European contributions 
which we have negated. The danger lies in the possibility that 
our defenses may become too rigid and all curiosity thereby stul- 
tified. 

In conclusion, it would appear that the analogy between our 
two track system and schizophrenia continues to obtain. Each 
track has become the repository of strong emotional attitudes 
which in themselves are contradictory. The separation of the 
systems and the rigidity of attitudes has served, as with the schiz- 
ophrenic, to prevent the resolution of the basic conflicts and their 
Subsequent integration. 


A RESEARCH CHECK LIST IN EDUCATION 
D. B. VAN DALEN 
University of Pittsburgh 


The quality of research depends upon numerous considerations. 
Even the most skilled scholar is unable to collect valid and use- 
ful data if he employs a clumsily constructed research instrument. 
With a precision research tool, an investigator experiences little 
difficulty in eliciting worthwhile data. However, an intelligent 
investigator realizes a well-structured and carefully conducted 
study is of little practical value to the profession unless he pre- 
sents his findings in a well-organized, carefully written report. 
Therefore, a member of the profession who is planning a research 
project or wishes to check basic points in published research often 
experiences a need for an instrument that will help him evaluate 
the major considerations in designing, carrying out, and report- 
ing a research project. The following check list attempts to raise 
several questions that will serve this purpose. 


TITLE OF THE RESEARCH PROJECT 


(1) Is the title clear, concise, and adequately descriptive? 

(2) Does the title identify precisely the area of the problem? 

(3) Are catchy or misleading phrases and superfluous words, 
such as “a study of,” or “an analysis of” avoided? 

(4) Do nouns serve as the key words in the title? 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


(1) Is the problem precisely, accurately, and clearly stated? 

(2) Is the statement of the problem included a in the study 
and is it clearly labeled? 

(3) Are unnecessary words, such as “the” purpose of this study” 
avoided? 

(4) Is the problem stated grammatically correct in interroga- 
tive or declarative sentences? 

(5) Does the statement of the problem encompass all of its 
elements and is it in agreement with them? 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


(1) Has a thorough review of the literature been made? 

(2) Have the previous studies been evaluated in regard to the 
adequacy of the sample, faulty techniques, and unwarranted 
conclusions? 

(3) Has the background of earlier studies relating to the prob- 
lem been developed to show that existing evidence does not solve 
the problem adequately? 

(4) Is the literature organized in a psychological manner 
rather than in a chronological order that forces the reader to as- 
similate the facts and to draw the relationships existing between 
the cited studies and the problem? 

(5) Is the review of the literature properly labeled and prop- 
erly inserted in the early part of the report? 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 
(1) Have the important terms and concepts been adequately 


“analyzed? 


(2) Has a clear and unequivocal definition been given for these 
terms and concepts? 

(3) In the body of the report, are the terms and concepts ac- 
tually used as defined? 
f (4) Is the definition of terms included early in the study and 
1s it clearly labeled? 


HYPOTHESES 


(1) What are the hypotheses? , 

(2) Are the hypotheses stated in clear and precise terms? 

(3) Are the hypotheses clearly labeled and do they immedi- 
ately follow the refinements of the problem? 
_ (4) Would it be better to hypothesize causal factors or rela- 
tionships? 

(5) Are the assumptions the hypotheses are pr 
entirely clear to the reader? 

(6) Do the hypotheses offer adequate exp 
Problems they propose to explain? 
t (7) Do the hypotheses possess adequacy of sco 
ne facts which they intend to explain? 

(8) Are the hypotheses testable? 


edicated upon 
lanations for the 
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SCOPE AND THE ADEQUACY OF THE PROBLEM 


(1) Does the problem meet the scope, significance, and topical 
area requirements of the institution or periodical for which it was 
prepared? 

(2) Are the limits of the study properly defined? 

(3) Have the experiences of the preceding investigators been 
considered carefully? 

(4) Does the problem possess significance for education? 

(5) Does the scope of the problem indicate a reasonable area 
of study—large enough to be significant but narrow enough to 
permit careful treatment? 

(6) Is the problem within the limits of the investigator’s abil- 
ity and training? 


EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 
(A) Design 


(1) Is the research design clearly formulated? 

(2) Has the possibility of hidden factors, other than the ex- 
perimental variable, that might influence the results of the in- 
vestigation been considered? 

(3) What procedures, other than the experimental variable, 
have been proposed to control and/or eliminate the subjects’ ex- 
periences during the investigation? 

(4) Is the investigator in a position where he actually can 
control the experimental variables? 

(5) Can he randomize the variables that he does not want to 
influence the results? 

(6) Is it better for him to test the variables statistically or to 
control them experimentally? 

(7) Has the investigator considered the possibility of uncon- 
scious signaling or previous practice influencing the results? 

(8) Is it actually possible to secure relevant and valid data 
by the technique selected? 

(9) Can the investigator assume that there is constant moti- 
vation of the subjects? 

(10) Has he taken into account all the significant characteris- 
tics necessary to secure equivalence of groups? 

(11) Are there any variations in the standard experimental 
methods worth investigating? 
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(B) Sampling 


(1) Is the sample sufficiently representative of the population 
to permit the investigator to generalize his findings? 

(2) Is the sample adequate? Is it appropriate to the study? 

(3) Are there any conditions biasing the selection of the 
sample? 
_ (4) Are there any conditions biasing the experimenter or sub- 
Jects of the experiment? 

(5) Is the control group as representative as the experimental 
group? 

(6) Do the data satisfy the assumptions of the statistical pro- 
cedures? 

(7) Are the data sufficient to test fairly the significance of the 
Statistical devices? 


(C) Tests and measures 


(1) Does the investigator know the formal rules and empirical 
Operations that distinguish or underlie the various measures, 
Seales, and types of tests? Low 

(2) Is the investigator using apropriate tests for the abilities 
of the subjects, time limits, work limits, sex, social classes, ete.? 

(3) Are the proposed instruments sufficiently valid, reliable, 
and objective for the purposes of the study? 

(4) Is it better to use single, composite, or total scores? 

(5) Is it necessary to compare the findings with those of other 
Sroups? Are there available norms? 

(6) In securing ratings, were qualified judges selected? How 
much reliance can be placed upon their assertions? , 

7 (7) Are there any factors in the tests or measures that might 
limit the extent or type of subjects’ responses? 


HISTORICAL METHOD 
(A) D esi gn 


i (1) Ts the scope of the problem sufficiently limited to permit 
thorough investigation? 
(2) Is a new and valuable synthesis possible 


(3) Are there existing source materials avai 
Problem? 


(4) Can the investigator show cause and effect relationships? 


in the problem? 
lable to solve the 
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(5) Has the investigator considered a pluralistic or collective 
approach as well as the single and conventional approach to the 
problem? 

(6) Can the investigator develop a significant reinterpretation 
of old data? 

(7) Does the problem lie within the commonly accepted realm 
of history? 

(8) Is the problem designed to eliminate errors and inade- 
quacies of existing studies? 

(9) Did the investigator consider the changing viewpoints of 
society toward certain factors when designing the problem? 

(B) Criticism 

(1) Did the investigator critically evaluate the genuineness of 
the sources? 

(2) Did he assign the sources to a certain author, place, and 
time? 

(3) Did he determine the meaning of each word and statement 
of the document? 

(4) Did he seek any help from experts in auxiliary fields to 
determine the authenticity of the data? 

(5) Did he test the authors’ statements for accuracy and trust- 
worthiness? 

(C) Exposition 

(1) Did the investigator quote accurately and document prop- 
erly all materials used? 

(2) Does the narration possess logical unity, show causal con- 
nections, and exhibit proportion and balance? 

(3) Did the investigator select only the facts pertinent to the 
problem? 

(4) Is undue prominence given to unrelated details? 

(5) Did the investigator overstate, or understate, the sources, 
or make sweeping generalizations? 

(6) Does the narrative reflect the character of the evidence? 

(7) Is the exposition written with critical restraint and ade- 
quate literary expression? 


DESCRIPTIVE METHOD 
(A) Content of questions 


(1) Did the investigator carefully evaluate the necessity of 
each question? 
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(2) Is each question sharply delineated to elicit the specific 
responses required as data? 

(3) Do the questions adequately cover the decisive features of 
the needed data? 

(4) Are the questions appropriate to the respondent’s present 
level of information? 

(5) Do more specific, concrete questions need to be incorpo- 
rated to secure an accurate description of the respondent’s be- 
havior? 

(6) Does a more general type of questions need to be asked to 
elicit general attitudes or over-all facts? 

(7) Arethe questions colored by personal or sponsorship biases, 
loaded in one direction, or asked at the improper time? 

(8) Are the questions socially acceptable so as to lessen the 
possibility of falsification of answers? 

(9) Does the question afford a sufficient number of alternatives 
z permit the respondent to express himself properly and right- 
ully? 


(B) Wording the questions 


(1) Is the wording of each question in clear, understandable, 
and non-technical language? 

(2) Is the sentence structure short and simple? 
_ (3) Are any questions misleading because of the absence of 
Mportant alternatives, poorly constructed alternatives, improper 
order, or an inadequate frame of reference? 

(4) Are stereotypes, prestige-carrying, Or superl 
that bias the response used? 

(5) Are any words that might cause annoyance, embarrass- 
ment, or other negative feelings used? ; 

(6) Would a more personalized or less personalized wording of 
the questions better elicit the desired information? 


ative words 


(C) Sequence of questions 


(1) Do the preceding questions create certain mental sets, aid 
in the recall of ideas, or make subsequent topics inappropriate? 

(2) Are the questions grouped to hold the respondent’s train 
of thought? 

(3) Are the questions strategically located to arouse interest, 
© maintain attention, or to avoid resistance? 
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(4) Are follow-up questions or “probes” subsequently to be 
used? 


(D) Form of the responses 


(1) Is it best to obtain the responses in a form calling for a 
check, word or two, number, or free answer? 

(2) What is the best type of check question-dichotomous, mul- 
tiple-choice, or scale? 

(3) Is it desirable to make a distinction of degree by the em- 
ployment of either a nominal, ordinal, interval, or ratio scale? 

(4) Are the directions concise and clear, located next to the 
point of application and easily followed in terms of the layout of 
blank spaces, columns, or boxes? Are any illustrations necessary? 

(5) Is the instrument structured to permit ease and accuracy 
in tabulating the data? 

(6) Are the multiple choice responses randomly arranged to 
reduce the likelihood of systematic errors? 


(E) Pretesting the instrument 


(1) Did the investigator provide a clear understanding of the 
purpose of the study and the specific intent of each question dur- 
ing the pretesting period? 

(2) Did the investigator check the reliability of responses oF 
measure the influence of change in wording in redrafting the pro- 
posed instrument? 

(3) Before constructing the final draft, did the investigator 
pretest the complete research instrument on competent and se- 
lected respondent’s several times and revise the instrument ac- 
cordingly? 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Are the conclusions concisely and precisely stated? 

(2) Are the conclusions consistent with the data and findings 
of the study? 

(3) Are the conclusions stated in terms that make them cap- 
able of verification? 

(4) Are the conclusions reached that confirm or reject the 
hypotheses? 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY AND APPENDIX 


(1) Does the style, content, and arrangement of the bibliog- 
raphy meet the requirements of the audience for which it is 
written? 

(2) Is all cumbersome or voluminous supporting material— 
test forms, raw data, personal communications—that is not es- 
sential for understanding the text located in the appendix? 

(3) Are these materials grouped into homogenous sections that 

have appropriate headings? 
f Prosecuting a research problem is a prolonged process. The 
investigator who faces a forest of facts, relationships, decisions, 
and responsibilities may easily become lost. He needs guideposts 
to help him determine whether he is traveling in the right direc- 
tion. Unless he exercises the precaution of checking his work 
periodically, the results of his study may prove worthless. One 
careless error in procedure may create a faulty foundation for 
the problem that ultimately will make the entire structure tumble. 
Thus, it is prudent for the investigator to employ an instrument 
such as the preceding check list. By taking such action he can 
Systematically evaluate his progress on various aspects of the 
Problem and eradicate commonplace methodological errors. Con- 
sequently, he can continue his work with a somewhat greater as- 
Surance of success. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


J. E. Wauuace Wauuin. Mental Deficiency. Brandon: Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1956, pp. 200. 


Not too frequently do we find a book for which the author has 
spent most of his life in preparation. This volume represents the 
mature discussion of a field in which the author has worked and 
taught since 1912. It is especially concerned with the practical 
applications that can and should be made from the long continued 
studies in the field of mental deficiency, although it is recognized 
that research on many of the problems is not yet adequate. 

The contents are presented in six chapters and consider the 
mental deficient in relation to fecundity, heredity, injuries, crimi- 
nality, sex delinquency, socio-economic efficiency, alcoholism, and 
the ultimate aims of constructive work that is possible. More 
in detail it deals with kinds of mental deficiency, causation, diag- 
nosis, birth control, training, environment, colonization, preven- 
tion, behavior problems, institutional problems, occupations, mar- 
riage, intelligence tests and IQ's, sterilization, help for parents, 
ete. 

The author presents in each chapter, first, a summary of the 
available research—often conflicting and contradictory, then, the 
conclusions which he considers possible in terms of all available 
data. References follow at the ends of the chapters. 

The references which may be considered as fairly complete, go 
back to early studies, at least as far as 1897, and perhaps earlier, 
and lay under contribution the entire field of mental deficiency 
through 1956. It will put the student in touch with the entire 
literature on the subject. 

A greater value of the publication, however, lies in the com- 
prehensive knowledge and mature judgment of the author. He 
is probably the most outstanding authority in the field. In the 
foreword, Dr. F. C. Thorne notes that “the field of mental de- 
ficiency has produced very few authoritative new text or ref- 
erence books in the last thirty-five years, and that Dr. Wallin 
has written a large share of them.” 

There is much left of popular opinion, prejudice, and even of 
superstition, which delays the development of proper and needed 
provision for this large group of our population. This book care- 
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fully corrects many of these notions. It deals frankly, scientifically 
and practically with the problems most vitally involved in mental 
deficiency and their possible solutions. 

The especial and most valuable contribution of the book is its 
reasonably hopeful attitude and indication of what can and should 
be done constructively. It may be considered as one of the most 
scientific and at the same time practical books of recent years in 
one of the most important problems of civilization; and the re- 
viewer can come nearer than usual to agreeing with the advertise- 
ment on the paper cover, to the effect that, “It should be read by 
all Psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, educators, parents, 
and other social workers.” Congratulations to the author and to 
the publisher, 

A. S. EDWARDS 

The University of Georgia 


Chartes Wintex. Dictionary of Anthropology. New York: Philo- 
Sophical Library, 1956, pp. 579. $10.00. 


“« The statement on the inside of the paper cover indicates that 
his is the only collection in any language of the specialized 
Vocabularies of all the fields of anthropology. It includes approxi- 
rately 10,000 entries from archacology, cultural anthropology, 
Mguisties and physical anthropology.” 
his seems to be a reasonably comprehensive dictionary of the 
fields indicated. Some of the definitions are brief, two or three 
lines; Some of the statements are a half to two or more columns 
+” length, An immense amount of information has been brought 
together in alphabetical order and is easily found with the help 
b thig catchwords at the tops of pages. The print is easily read, 
Jong larger and more legible than is found in some dictionaries. 
ouble columns are used. 
With all of its valuable material, the book does not appear to 
o nrithout certain defects that too often are found in a first edition. 
tie Ns be disturbed by the limitation of many eam to = 
Ta “ei when two or more are to be found in texts or in E 4 
i °naries. Others will be more disturbed by definitions en 
satis Pei accept and which appear to be inadequate and un- 
remeieuy, Tt may be true that some definitions are limited to 
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special anthropological meaning; but this does not cover all cases; 
some are simply not acceptable. 

This criticism relates to a small per cent of items and should not 
lead the reader of this review to discount the very large amount 
of accurate material which makes up the bulk of the book. The 
student will find a very helpful if not needed aid in his work. But 
he may be left with the feeling that he cannot have quite the con- 
fidence he would like to have in a dictionary. It has the defects of 
a pioneer work and one which did not have quite thorough enough 
editing. 

The book has no illustrations and the price is too high. 

It is to be hoped that this pioneer work, which is a real con- 
tribution, will be revised in the not too distant future; and that it 
will receive the correcting and the editing that is its due. 

A. S. EDWARDS 

The University of Georgia 


Norman N. Barısu, Eprtor. Engineering Enrollment in the United 
States. New York: New York University Press, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. x + 226. $7.50. 


Engineering and engineering education are topics of conversa- 
tion today in places where people never discussed such things and 
by people who never thought of such things. Almost everything is 
said and all to often very little is known. There is need for a book 
which has information and interpretation of known facts about 
engineers and engineering in the United States to serve as a refer- 
ence point for the discussions that are taking place. 

The book, Engineering Enrollment in the United States, edited 
by Norman N. Barish, has the material and style of writing which 
can serve this purpose exceedingly well. In this book questions 
which now are frequently discussed almost everywhere in the 
United States are considered. Illustrative are such topics as: How 
rapidly have we been training engineers in the past? What is the 
rate of growth of engineering enrollment and graduations? What 
kinds of engineers are we training? How has the proliferation of 
curricula in professional engineering specialties affected the popu- 
larity of the various curricula? Is large-scale enrollment in gradu- 
ate study in engineering here to stay? What is the attrition of 
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engineering students? What is the outlook for engineering enroll- 
ment in the future—for engineering as a whole and for the various 
engineering specialties? 

The first five chapters, written by the editor himself, are ap- 
parently purposed to educate lay people in the field as well as 
professionals. They concerned themselves with the kind of content 
which can serve as an orientation for understanding these prob- 
lems. The editor does an excellent job of selecting the kind of con- 
tent and writing in the kind of style that can be intelligible and 
understandable to intelligent readers. The chapters he concerns 
himself with are: Growth of Engineering Education in the United 
States, Engineering Enrollment in the United States, Enrollment 
Outlook for the Future, Engineering Education and Manpower 
Requirements, and Enrollment Trends in the Various Engineering 
Specialties. 

For presenting the various specialties in the field he has selected 
twenty-one writers to write eighteen chapters and, as can be ex- 
bected from that large array of talent, the chapters are uneven in 
style and emphasis, as well as in optimism or realism towards the 
Specialty considered. In one opinion most of the authors are unani- 
mous—they agree with the editor that the need is not for just 
More engineers and more education, but is, as the editor expresses 
in what he calls one of his principal conclusions in this study: 

-+. that the current shortage of engineering talent is critical with 
*espect to engineers with a high degree of mathematical and scien- 
tific orientation and those with unusual analytic and design crea- 
tivity, Rather than plan merely for an increase in the total supply 
9 engineers, we should focus our attention on meeting these quali- 
tative needs,” 

he fields of engineering included are: aeronautical, agricul- 
tural, architectural, ceramic, chemical, civil, electrical, geological, 
industrial, mechanical, metallurgical, mining, naval architecture 
pnd marine, petroleum, sanitary, and textile. The final chapter, 
gineering Training in Russia, is written by M. H. Trytten, 
rector of the Office of Scientific Personnel, National Research 

Ouncil. In this last chapter, which has news value because of our 
hei competition with Russia in this area, Trytten described 

eee detail the Russian system of education leading up to en- 
Bh ering, 4s well as the curriculum in engineering with stipends 
en and incentives used to make certain that the better students 
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are obtained. Of interest to people outside of the field of engineer- 
ing, as well as to people in the field, is one of his concluding state- 
ments: “Perhaps, too, the fact that the best brains of Russia are 
being taught to think analytically will in the long run produce a 
mass of independent thinkers whose minds will not so readily fol- 
low prescribed political patterns and will seek out the more basic 
truths and human values which the Western civilizations have so 
laboriously distilled.” 

All in all, what the editor of this volume has written, as well as 
what selected authors have written about various specialties in the 
field of engineering, from an education viewpoint should be of in- 
terest to not only every Dean in every school of engineering, but 
to every engineer and person interested in the field of engineering 
education. 

H. MELTZER 

Human Relations Research Foundation and 

Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


Jonn Munro Fraser. Psychology: General-Industrial-Social. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. ix, 310, $7.50. 


Between the covers of one volume Fraser has written a book on 
psychology which is broad in scope but restricted in selection of 
content. The book is described as being designed to “provide an 
introduction to general psychology and to illustrate its application 
in dealing with the human problems of industry and commerce and 
the management of social groups.” The purpose is to “sive students 
some training in the art and science of handling men.” This the 
author attempts to do by dividing the total content selected into 
three parts—general, industrial and social psychology. 

Part I, dealing with General Psychology, is composed of seven 
chapters and includes such topics as: the scientific method; the 
senses; attention and perception; imagery, memory and thinking; 
the learning process; motivation and emotion; and a final chapter 
on general psychology and psychiatry. Generally the captions are 
relatively academic and traditional in nature. 

The section on Industrial Psychology is composed of ten chap- 
ters considering such topics as: vocational guidance and selection; 
interviewing; training; incentives; work study; physical condi- 
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tions of work; and accidents. Here the attempt seems to be to 
Satisfy vocational guidance needs as well as management needs 
for understanding human relations in industry. 

The section on Social Psychology includes seven chapters, some 
of which are industrially slanted. Illustrative chapter captions 
are: The Social Anatomy of an Industrial Company; The Primary 
W orking Group; The Hawthorne Investigations; and The Psycho- 
logical Basis of Morale. Very few students of social psychology 
would consider this as anywhere near a good sampling of a study 
of social behavior; neither would the human relations in industry 
People consider this as an adequate selection for their purposes. 

The best one can say for this book is that it is written in 
compact language, far from succinct; it contains concise, brief 
Summaries well done regardless of the nature of the content se- 
lected. The content selected does not represent the best available 
for the consideration from a practical viewpoint in teaching people 
how to handle others or in teaching them to use psychology for 
Management, purposes. It is neither comprehensive nor enlighten- 
ng. For American consumption it would serve no purpose for any 
Sroup the reviewer can think of that cannot be served better with 
readily available material. There may be groups whose needs can 
be satisfied by this volume as written, but it will not be for persons 
Who are looking for an easy way to get knowledge to apply. 

H. MELTZER 

Human Relations Research Foundation and 

Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
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THE INFLUENCE OF TRANSPORTING 
CHILDREN TO CENTRALIZED SCHOOLS 
UPON ACHIEVEMENT AND 
ATTENDANCE 


G. M. DUNLOP, R. J. C. HARPER and 5. HUNKA 
Faculty of Education, University of Alberta 


THE PROBLEM 


The desire for a greater measure of equality of educational op- 
portunity led to a large scale centralization of schools in the 
Provin- of Alberta, and a rapid increase in the transportation of 
pupils to the consolidated schools by school van or bus. During 
the school year of 1955-56 approximately 62,864 children were 
transported a distance of 102,790 miles daily in 2,021 vehicles 
cither owned by the school division or under contract to them (2). 

With all the advantages of new, well-equipped and adequately 
staffed centralized schools certain disadvantages are also present. 
The long periods which children spent daily in vans or busses be- 
ing conveyed to and from their schools is one disturbing factor in 
the situation which warrants study. It might be stated specifically 
in question form as follows: Does the length of time spent in school 
bus or van daily exert a prejudicial effect upon achievement and 
attendance? 

Lambert (3) reported that pupils transported to school experi- 
eneed an appreciable lengthening of the school day. Bonney (1) 
discovered that transported pupils were not accepted on terms of 
equality by the town students, due in part at least to socioeconomic 
and cultural differences. Munro (4) confirmed this lack of accept- 
ance of transported high school pupils, and reported that they, if, 


turn, developed an ‘out group’ orientation. Lee (4) has mifted ‘ 


evidence indicating that transported pupils show a gréageet gi 
of maladjustment than do their peers who do- not requirens- : 
Portation. He advanced the hypothesis Br 
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justment may result from deprivation of maternal care due to the 
extended period of absence from their homes. 

Little research has been published relating to this problem, 
which is surprising since the matter must be of great importance 
in wide areas of the United States and Canada. Policy of state de- 
partments and offices of education, provincial departments of edu- 
cation, and divisional and local school boards must be affected by 
any increased insight into the question. 


STRUCTURE OF THE STUDY 


To obtain an answer to the problem of the influences of time 
spent in school busses upon achievement and attendance, it was 
decided to use control and experimental groups at the second, 
fourth and sixth grade levels. The experimental groups were drawn 
from children who were transported daily to centralized schools. 
The control groups were composed of pupils living in the immediate 
vicinity of the schools who, consequently, did not require trans- 
portation. The children involved in the study lived in four rural 
divisions adjacent to the City of Calgary. Because of their limited 
numbers almost all the transported pupils in the grades concerned 
were included in the experimental groups. The control groups were 
composed of all the pupils resident in the immediate vicinity of 
sufficient representative schools to bring the number into conform- 
ity with that of the experimental group. Thus, without recourse to 
more refined but less practical sampling procedures, it was hoped 
that the two samples at each grade level might be regarded as 
randomly selected and representative of the population of trans- 
ported and untransported pupils of the four large divisions con- 
cerned. At each grade level both control and experimental groups 
originally numbered 200. The unusual mobility of the population 
in the current period of prosperity, over the fourteen month period 
during which the study took place, reduced sample size materially 
as is apparent in Table I, 

Both experimental and control groups were administered the 
Stanford Achievement Tests, Form J, in J anuary, 1956, and the 
comparable Form L, in April, 1957, using the level appropriate to 
the grade. In addition all pupils completed the Otis Quick-Scoring 
Test of Mental Ability suited to their grade levels, Relative gains 
in achievement at each grade level were computed for the trans- 
ported and untransported groups. After the linearity of relation- 
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TABLE I.—Finat SAMPLE SIZE OF CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL 
Groups or TRANSPORTED PuPILS IN GRADES Two, 
Four, Anp Sıx 1n Four Rurat ScHooL DIVISIONS 


Group Transported Untransported 
Grade II 171 144 
Grade IV 188 160 
Grade VI 167 143 


ship of initial and final scores had been demonstrated, and the 
uniformity of the variances had been verified, an analysis of co- 
variance was completed to determine whether any significant 
changes in level of achievement had developed during the inter- 
vening period. 


THE FACTOR OF INTELLIGENCE 


In order to rule out intelligence as the causal factor in differences 
in achievement between control and experimental groups, a test 
of the significance of differences in mean intelligence was used at 
the grade two, four and six levels, as reported in Table II. 

This evidence suggests that differences in intelligence between 
control and experimental groups at the second, fourth and sixth 
grade levels are nonsignificant, and that intelligence, therefore, 


TABLE Il.—Compartson or MEAN INTELLIGENCE OF TRANSPORTED 
AND UNTRANSPORTED PUPILS IN GRADES Two, Four 
AND Sıx IN Four RURAL SCHOOL DIVISIONS 


Group N Mean S.D. Difference Significance 
Grade II , 
Transported i57 | 103.204 | 12.524 | 1,938 | Non-Sig. 
Untransported 127 105.142 | 13.575 
Grade IV a 
Tr 98.073 | 11. 
‘ansported 177 .301 | Non-Sig. 
Untransported 152 98.375 | 12.725 
Grade VI 7 
Tr 102.955 | 11.8 
icon i .082 | Non-Sig. 


Untransported 134 | 103.307 | 10.680 
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cannot be used to explain the significant differences in achieve- 
ment which later appear in this study. 

The lack of significant differences in intelligence between the 
transported and untransported groups is worthy of comment. It 
would seem that the exclusively rural environment of the trans- 
ported children attending well-staffed, centralized schools im- 
poses no appreciable handicap in the form of reduced environ- 
mental stimulation to intellectual growth. 


ATTENDANCE 


A lack of information concerning school attendance of the ex- 
perimental and control groups, at the different grade levels, might 
also lead to misinterpretation of results. To forestall such error, 2 
study of attendance during the experimental period of fourteen 
months is reported in Table III. 

The finding that there are no significant differences in attendance 
between the transported and untransported groups in grades two 
and four over a period of fourteen months is a comforting one and 
a partial justification of centralized schools and of the transport- 
ing of rural pupils. The fact that there is a significant inferiority 1n 
attendance of transported pupils at the grade six level becomes in- 
telligible only as an outcome of the pioneer practice of keeping 
older farm boys at home to help in seasonal activities such as seed- 


TABLE III.—DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF TRANSPORTED 
AND UNTRANSPORTED PUPILS IN GRADES Two, Four 
AND SIX IN Four Rurau Scuoon DIVISIONS 


Group Kumbe) “aoe | sm. | oe. | ion: oP Btierences 
Means 
Grade II , 
Transported 171 | 256.59 | 11.17 | 1.366 | 1.69 | Non-Sig. 
Untransported 144 | 254.28 | 12.80 
Grade IV 
Transported 188 | 256.33 | 10.69 4 
1.219 | 1.17 | Non-Sig- 
Untransported 160 | 257.75 | 11.86 
Grade VI 
Transported 167 | 256.74 | 9.97 
1.066 | 3.57 | Sig. -01 
Untransported 143 | 260.54 | 8.79 


§ 
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TABLE IV.—Mean ACHIEVEMENT OF TRANSPORTED AND 
UNTRANSPORTED Groups IN Grapes Two, Four AND 
Six in Four RURAL ScHoor DIVISIONS 


Transported Untransported 
Group 
Test I Test II Test I Test IL 
Grade IT 26.029 39.053 25.653 40.479 
Grade IV 46.628 59.410 44.000 57.013 
Grade VI 63.222 78.066 64.091 78.252 


ing and harvesting. This finding aids us in understanding certain 
deviations in the pattern of achievement which will be reported 
later, and insures against gross misinterpretation of the findings. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TRANSPORTING ON ACHIEVEMENT 


A summary of mean achievement on the initial tests, and the 

g tests, which followed after fourteen months, appears in Table 
V. 

A cursory inspection reveals a superiority in rate of achievement 
of the untransported over the transported group at the grade two 
level. Tables V, VI and VII present a summary of the covariance 
analyses. 

In the three summaries of covariance Fs is the better test of the 
Significance of the differences in achievement of the two groups 


TABLE V.—COVARIANCE SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENT OF 171 
TRANSPORTED AND 144 UNTRANSPORTED 
Grape Two Puris (6) 


Significant Ratio 


Test Property Tested F Ratio |————_———_- Result 
5% 1% 

Ses 

Fı | Difference between 6.45 | 3.91 | 6.81 | Sig. 5% 


Groups—Adjusted for 
Individual Group Rate 


F2 | Difference between 10.40 | 3.06 | 4.75 | Sig. 1% 
Groups—Adjusted for 
Combined Groups 
Rate of Change ý 
Fa | Difference between 2.35 3.06 | 6.81 | Not Sig. 


Group Rates of Change 
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since the variances used in F2 are better estimates of the population 
variance. à 

In Table V the F; test reveals a difference in achievement in 
favor of the untransported over the transported group of grade 
two pupils at the .05 level of significance. Under the more effective 
F, test the difference favoring the untransported pupils attains the 
.01 level of significance. This must be interpreted as meaning that 
the transported group of 171 grade two pupils made significantly 
poorer progress than the untransported group of 144 grade two 
children, 

Table VI and VII reveal no significant differences in achieve- 
ment of the transported and untransported groups at the grade 
four and the grade six levels. Subject to limitations in sample size, 
and the fulfillment of the major assumption of the randomness of 
the samples, it would seem that the factor or factors producing 
inferiority of achievement in the transported pupils in grade two 
cease to be effective at the grade four and grade six levels. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


(1) No significant differences in intelligence were found to exist 
between transported and untransported pupils at the grade two, 
four or six levels. 

(2) Differences in attendance between transported and un- 
transported pupils are not in evidence in grades two and four, 
but become significant to the disadvantage of the transported 
group at the grade six level. . 

(3) The transported group of grade two children were signifi- 
cantly lower in achievement than the untransported group. No sig- 
nificant differences in achievement were found at the grade four 
or the grade six level. 


DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


(1) The absence of significant differences in intelligence be- 
tween children transported from farm homes and untransported 
children resident in the villages and towns in which the centralized 
schools are located is of importance to administrators. It suggests 
that the modern rural home provides as rich an environment aS is 
found in the village or market town, where educational opportuni- 
ties are equal. 


(2) The inferiority of attendance of transported children in 
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TABLE VI.—COVARIANCE SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENT OF 188 
TRANSPORTED AND 160 UNTRANSPORTED 
Grave Four Puriis 

Significant Ratio 
Test Property Tested F Ratio Result 
5% 1% 
Fi | Difference between 0.431 3.03 | 6.73 | Not Sig. 
Groups—Adjusted for 
Individual Group Rate 
of Change 
F: | Difference between 0.823 3.87 | 4.68 | Not. Sig. 
Groups—Adjusted for 
Combined Groups 
Rate of Change 
F; Difference between 0.037 3.03 6.73 | Not Sig. 
Group Rates of Change 


TABLE VII.—COVARIANCE SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENT OF 167 
TRANSPORTED AND 143 UNTRANSPORTED 
Grape Sıx PUPILS 


Significant Ratio 
Test Property Tested F Ratio |—————- Result 
5% 1% 
F: Difference between 0.552 3.87 6.73 | Not Sig. 
Groups—Adjusted for] 
Individual Group Rate 
of Change p 
Fo | Difference between 0.520 | 3.03 | 4.68 | Not Sig. 
Groups—Adjusted for 
Combined Groups 
Rate of Change n 
F; Difference between 0.584 3.87 6.73 | Not Sig. 
Group Rates of Change 


grade six must be attributed to the practice of keeping older chil- 
dren at home to aid in seasonal farm operations. The absence of 
differences in attendance at the grade two and grade four levels 
Probably supports the wisdom of the practice of transporting rural 
children to school since the effective system of school transport 


aPparently facilitates regular attendance. 
(3) The inferiority of achievement of the transported group of 
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children at the grade two level must be regarded as evidence dis- 
couraging lengthy bus routes for children in the lower grades. 
Since no significant differences in achievement are apparent at the 
grade four and grade six levels it must be concluded the transport- 
ing is not injurious to the achievement of these pupils. The im- 
plication must be that for the younger children in grades one and 
two, and possibly in grade three, the effect of the longer and more 
exhausting school day has an injurious effect upon achievement. 
While the earlier studies have suggested the probability of lack of 
social acceptance and a greater incidence of maladjustment in 
transported children, the absence of differences in achievement at 
the grade four and six levels tends to lessen confidence in the réle 
played by these factors, at least in the present study. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Future students of this problem might consider two recom- 
mendations: First, it would be wise to secure data on the time at 
which farm children rise, chores performed about the farm or 
house, and the distance walked to the point at which they meet the 
school bus, since these factors are as important as time spent in 
the bus in contributing to the length and strain of the school day. 

Of equal importance, although not perhaps so directly related 
to achievement, would be a searching study of adjustment, atti- 
tude and acceptance of transported pupils at the various grade 
levels. If problems of this type exist, it would be well if they were 
recognized and action taken toward their solution. 
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GREATEST CHALLENGES FOR 
TODAY’S TEACHERS 


W. W. LUDEMAN 


President, Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, South Dakota 


The implications of Sputnik, a new day in technology, the de- 
mands of a complicated and competitive era are combining to 
bring great and powerful challenges to our schools. And it is af- 
fecting all levels of education, elementary, secondary, and college. 
And both the public and the private systems should be concerned 
about these new and impending challenges to do better certain 
basic types of training than we have ever done before. Teachers 
and teaching techniques and procedures should be geared to step 
up end results on a group of foundation pillars of student achieve- 
ment and attitude. 


THE GREATEST CHALLENGES 


All phases of learning, reading, science, social subjects, English, 
mathematics, are challenges to teachers to continually improve 
results. But there are some aspects of child training now that for 
the moment are ultra important if we expect to meet the impact 
of the new world, We propose the following as the greatest chal- 
lenges for today’s teachers: 

(1) To deepen the character of pupils. The moral fibre of our 
land hinges on the character of each citizen. There is no especial 
evidence that moral texture is deteriorating even though home 
and parental controls of children are less firm. There is a PRENG 
challenge to the school for increased emphasis on character build- 
Ing. There are no specific subjects to teach character but teachers 
must be alert to the incidental opportunities for character build- 
mg in every subject and every activity every day. The teachers 
°F our schools can combine with the ministers of our churches to 

uild a potent era on deep character in the lives of children. There 
as been no time when the demands for such results are so vital 
0 America, ; : 
. (2) To emphasize the building of personality of children. This 
j; the greatest challenge for teachers today. We have come to be- 
"ve that personality power is the most vital personal asset. Our 
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schools have made little direct effort to build pupil personality. 
Good results have come, but only by indirect access. There is a 
challenge now to teachers to attempt more direct access to con- 
struct personality in students. This can be done by more pupil 
class participation, by more activity participation by the low 
personality group, by more pupil research and reporting in learn- 
ing procedures, by more group dynamics techniques in class pro- 
cedures. 

(3) To make pupils more health conscious. There have been 
some gains in physical health the last quarter century. That is 
not true of mental health. There is danger that the fast moving 
life of today is bringing with it nervous tensions that are breaking 
out in mental upsets among young and old. Unless something 
happens to stop the tide the population of mental hospitals could 
double in the next quarter century. One cardinal objective of edu- 
cation has been health. What we need now is a doubled emphasis 
on it especially from the mental health angle. We must find ways 
to teach students how to live with themselves in happy content- 
ment. We must help them to meet the hurdles of life experience 
without the serious setbacks to disposition that often prevail. 

(4) To strengthen the belief in the democratic way. This is a 
vital challenge for teachers. We become complacent about the 
American way. The idea that we have always had it and always 
will. That it is here to stay. No way of life is permanent unless 
children are taught its merits. History points us to dozens of eras 
long since gone because of careless handling. The schools and 
teachers of America hold the key to the future of the democratic 
way as we know it. Pupils must be taught its precepts, shown its 
contrasts with the dictatorial nations, and above all else must be 
given opportunity to experience the democratic way by participa- 
tion in school government and group dynamics. 

(5) To stimulate students to be better than average. Many stu- 
dents in all levels of education are in the throes of a philosophy 
that all we need to do is “just get by.” This is a dangerous atti- 
tude. It could cut deeply into the future academic welfare of our 
land. The challenge to stem this tide of satisfaction with just 
being average is in the hands of the teachers. It will demand close 
attention to improved methodology and teaching techniques. We 
can hardly expect to teach pupils in 1957-1958 to meet the de- 
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mands of living in 1970 by using the classroom devices of 1930. 
There is a challenge to discover new and more efficient avenues 
of child learning and understanding. 


TEACHERS! ON GUARD 


So, the task is clear cut. There are always new and vital chal- 
lenges for teachers. They just happen to be somewhat more ring- 
ing today as the teachers of America face the impending task to 
deepen the character of pupils, to emphasize the building of per- 
sonality, to make pupils more health conscious especially in men- 
tal health, to strengthen the belief in the American way, and to 
stimulate children to be better than average students. If these 
challenges are met in large part America’s future will be secure. 


WHO EMPHASIZES METHOD? 
A. R. MEAD 
Gainesville, Florida 


Our nation is at present being treated to the spectacle of an in- 
tensive debate between the extreme proponents of what they call 
intellectualism, and those who are directly concerned with the 
professional education of teachers. Charges come mainly from 
devotees of a group of people who accept a certain point of view, 
or perhaps have a philosophy that all you need to know to teach 
is the subject matter, meaning by subject matter what is taught 
in the basic subjects of a four-year college. Then, scorn is heaped 
upon method, and the workers in the professional education of 
teachers are charged with devoting a major quantity of the four- 
year program to methods. There are many other issues, but the 
writer wishes to direct attention to that one. Who emphasizes 
method (s)? 

Well, let us start with our scientists. How much time have they 
devoted to the development of experimentation and laboratory 
methods? And how much money and equipment have they like- 
wise involved in this type of experience? The fact of a major 
emphasis is well known. The fact that ideas, knowledge, or sub- 
ject matter are taught along with method is not the issue. The 
teachers of professional education for teachers do that also. But 
let us not forget the scientists’ great investment in time, in- 
genuity, materials, equipment, and buildings in the experimental 
and laboratory methods. They should be the last ones to do any 
carping about emphasis on methods. And they have demonstrated 
that method is important. 

Next, let us take a view into foreign language. How long has 
a major portion of the group teaching foreign language adhered 
to the so-called “grammar-translation” method and quarreled 
with those who tried to teach foreign languages as living languages 
to be read, talked and written and who also taught grammar? 

The writer has observed that the workers in agricultural educa- 
tion and research devote time, money, materials, many acres of 
land, many buildings, ete., to the experimental method and teach 
their students by requiring them to do experiments. But that is 
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an emphasis on method. Well, why not? It has paid wonderfully 
well. But they should not point their fingers to others and say 
they emphasize just method and not subject matter. As a matter 
of fact, one cannot teach a method without accompanying sub- 
ject-matter. 

What was back of the nation-wide project, “What is the Chris- 
tian College”? It was an attempt to reorient the thinking, plan- 
ning, objectives, and instruction of the undergraduate liberal 
arts colleges. In other words, just that is an emphasis on method 
and its basic philosophical ideas. This project occupied many 
people during a three-year period. It paid well. 

There is another movement designated as General Education 
and by some conceived as applicable to the first two years of work 
in the four-year college. But why this change? It was and is an 
emphasis on a different way to provide education—on a re- 
thinking of objectives, materials, how they are used, how the 
teacher operates. It places a tremendous emphasis on the es- 
sentials of instructional methods. It requires a new approach in 
the fine arts, and in the basic courses. It just about revolutionizes 
the ways of teaching freshmen to use their own language. Science 
took on a different group of objectives, i.¢., nonprofessional aims. 

What is the criticism so often voiced at graduate programs for 
Ph.D. work by the American Association of Colleges? It is that 
the chief methods learned by the Ph.D. are research methods with 
little or no orientation into the task which he will really do, i.e., 
teach students. ' oJ 

The press today announces that a Snark, a guided missile, can 
and has made a trip of 3,000 miles and stopped at its definite 
target. What is this all about? Well, our nation 1s spending 
millions trying to find methods of fighting and killing people. 

A teacher needs to know much. Knowledge of children, knowl- 
edge of basie sociological conditions related to education, how 
children and adults learn most effectively, and how to get them 
to do that; many facts about growth and development, much 
about the emotions and their influence and functions. He must 
know about the physical bodies and health of those he teaches. 
These are the things that the critics call methods. Well, what if 
they are? The four-year colleges do not want to teach them, so 
where can the teacher get them? 


The medical school uses an internship plan by which the pros- 
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pective saver of lives is gradually introduced into the actual 
practice of the health and curative arts. Likewise, the school of 
education takes a term to do a similar thing, which the medical 
school takes at least a year! Both are ways used to protect human 
beings from a period of malpractice. No liberal arts college should 
destroy its general education program to do this. If it must edu- 
cate teachers then that program should be added to the other 
program. 

The writer has been a close observer of this quarrel for many 
years and he confesses that the occasions have been rare when 
the contending parties really tried to understand the differing 
basic approaches to the education of teachers. There have been 
such cases and through them there has emerged some very 
excellent, codperative work in that important task. The educa- 
tional program needs more of this—not more of the intolerant 
carping criticisms that so often emerge. Both sides have contribu- 
tions to make and neither should destroy the essentials involved. 

The practice of effective teaching requires many related abilities 
and attitudes. A wholesome ethical life is of most importance and 
that requires much study, reflection, and varied practices. Fine 
personal and social qualities are very helpful and sometimes de- 
termine whether results are secured. Methods are important. 
Subject-matter is important, but it is not the summum bonum of 
the process. Rather, it is one of the very necessary parts of that 
process. Ignorance is no help to a teacher; neither is the absence 
of the other qualities. Many other words can be written about this 
matter, but the writer insists that method (s) is/are emphasized 
by practically all fields of human endeavor and they should be 


when that is appropriate—and it is always appropriate in the 
educational processes. 


MANY PEOPLE AFFECT THE STUDENT 
TEACHING PROGRAM 


IRVAMAE APPLEGATE 
St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


An increasing number of institutions offering teacher educa- 
tion are sending their students off-campus for their student teach- 
ing experience. The colleges with older off-campus programs are 
sending out an increasing number of student teachers. Obviously 
this results in an increased number of people coming in contact 
with the student teaching program—codperating teachers, “other” 
teachers, pupils, parents, and the people in the communities to 
which student teachers go. 

Most colleges which send students off-campus to do their stu- 
dent teaching have made provision for the orientation of the co- 
dperating teachers, i. e, those teachers working directly with 
student teachers, and have provided continuous contact with a 
college representative for their guidance. Such orientation has 
not been provided on an organized basis for others involved in the 
program in an indirect or incidental way; however, there is a 
very real need for it. 
. At this stage of development of the off-campus student teach- 
Ing program, at least, the responsibility for insuring that infor- 
mation about the program gets to the proper people belongs to 
the teacher education institutions sending out student teachers. 
If any area of public relations deserves attention this one does 
and it has been sorely neglected. When parents ask, “What 
Schools are the student teachers from?” “How much pay do they 
get?” “Have they had any training?” “Do they do any teaching 
while in the classroom?” “Do the pupils learn anything while 
the student teacher is in the room?”, the colleges better provide 
the answers to these and other questions through a planned con- 
tinuous program of information. 
a The public school administrator ha 
Operating with the college program 0 
Coming a bottleneck beyond which facts do not 
People. 

He also has a responsibility for kee 
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munity informed about practices in his school system and if the 
school is codperating in an off-campus program he should provide 
the necessary information in his own particular community. 


“OTHER” TEACHERS 


Rare, indeed, is the teacher who has never heard of the “whole 
child” and of the necessity for organizing learning experiences in 
the light of this concept. 

Student teaching is a learning experience, the richness of which 
is determined by the extent to which many factors enter into it. 
Student teaching cannot be confined to what the student learns 
from his codperating teacher. Besides the relatively formal skills 
of planning for and carrying on a learning activity in the class- 
room, the student teacher will be developing skills in human rela- 
tions different from anything he has encountered before, he will 
be acquiring attitudes toward professional growth and further 
learning, he will be laying the foundations for cthical professional 
behavior, he will be developing the basic skills for becoming an 
independent, mature individual. He will be doing these things, 
provided the situation in which he finds himself offers the oppor- 
tunity. And his coöperating teacher cannot provide nor control 
all of the situations he will face. “Other” teachers in a school, 
next to the coöperating teacher, probably exert the greatest single 
influence upon student teachers, and frequently exert a greater 
influence in attitude formation because of the total effect pro- 
duced by a large group. 

Discussion of the student teaching program is certainly a le- 
gitimate topic for a general teachers meeting. Every teacher in & 
public school coöperating with the off-campus student teaching 
program of any college or colleges should be familiar with the es- 
sential facts concerning the program. 

All teachers should be familiar with these aspects: the purpose 
of the student teaching experience, preparation of the student 
teacher prior to his assignment, responsibility of the coöperating 
teacher to the pupils in her room and to the student teacher, rôle 
of other staff members, length of the student teaching assignment, 
payment, rôle of the college representative serving the school and 
community participation by the student teacher. 

Every teacher should be informed in order to answer questions 
by people in the community concerning the school’s activities and 
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to clear up misconceptions concerning purposes and practices in 
the public school. 
: Every teacher should be informed in order to play an intelligent 
rôle in his contacts with the student teacher. 
How “other” teachers accept the student teacher as a member 
of the group is important to him. Making him belong by inviting 
him to have coffee with them, including him in the conversation, 
or taking him down to the boiler room are simple acts, but so im- 
portant. It is easy to forget the feelings the student teacher may 
have as a newcomer in an established group. For example, in one 
school, staff members characterized a student teacher as a “funny 
duck” who sat by himself in the lunchroom, while the student 
teacher expressed concern because he was afraid the other teach- 
ers would think him forward if he “butted into their group.” The 
situation was easily remedied but could have grown steadily 
worse, especially for the student teacher. 
Many of the attitudes toward their work will be picked up by 
student teachers from “other” teachers. If he is exposed to people 
who are enthusiastic about their work, think children are im- 
Portant, think their job is important—some of it is bound to rub 
off. True, teachers have problems in large classes, inadequate 
facilities and insufficient instructional materials. Even good situ- 
ations can be improved. But “other” teachers should be careful in 
their discussions where student teachers are included to accentu- 
ate the positive at least as much as the negative. All teachers at 
times tend to release their steam to each other but to let student 
teachers hear nothing but griping will tend to give them a pretty 
dark picture, 
Certainly criticism of colleagues is at any time 
criticize other staff members to or in the hearing 0 
teacher is inexcusable. 
Using the student teacher as a sour 
What’s going on in the room where the student 
falls in the same category. 
. How all teachers look upon the student 
n their contacts with him—as a learner, a co-worker, or a 
‘flunkie.” The teacher who expresses to & codperating teacher, 
Particularly in a student teacher’s hearing, “Pretty soft for you, 
aving a student teacher to do your dirty work,” may be ex- 


unethical. To 
f a student 


ce of information about 
teacher is assigned 


teacher will be reflected 
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pressing his comprehension of the rôle of the student teaching ex- 
perience. Such comments certainly will not be magnifying the 
importance of the student teaching experience in the student 
teacher’s mind and may give rise to questions concerning “flunkie” 
duties which are as necessary a part of student teaching as they 
are a part of independent teaching. 

How the student teacher’s thinking about important and neces- 
sary duties is influenced by what “other” teachers say is illus- 
trated by this incident. A group of elementary student teachers 
was assigned to playground supervision, which actually offered 
them a valuable opportunity for observing the children with 
whom they were working. Yet the student teachers complained 
bitterly to their college supervisor because, “Those teachers think 
they’re so smart, pushing all that dirty work off on us. We don’t 
think student teachers should have to do such things just because 
the other teachers want to get out of them.” 

If on the other hand the student teacher is looked upon as 4 
co-worker in education—as a learning co-worker—“other” teach- 
ers will take every oportunity to give the student teacher addi- 
tional experiences to enrich his total experience: inviting him in 
to observe other classes than those with which he is working; 
making known to him special services such as health, guidance 
and the library; giving him special opportunities to see the inner 
workings of their program; and including him in community ac- 
tivities in which teachers are participating. 

Many excellent potential codperating teachers are not working 
with the program because they do not understand the possibilities 
for raising professional standards, that their pupils will continue 
to make normal progress, that they have a réle to play and a re- 
sponsibility to the profession, and that they have something to 
gain from contacts with student teachers. Too often good poten- 
tial codperating teachers hesitate to associate themselves with 
a student teaching program because they have “heard” that it 
involves lots of work, there is so much bookwork and so many 
records to keep and there are so many conferences that there 
isn’t time to do anything worthwhile, and that the college super- 
visor tells you what to teach. Certainly this is not the actual 
situation in the experience of most codperating teachers as they 
have worked with student teachers. And if such a condition does 
exist, “other” teachers should be well enough informed to know 
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that something is wrong in only that particular situation and 
that student teaching programs do not operate in that pattern. 
“Other” teachers need to be able to explain the purposes and 
activities of the student teaching program to the students in their 
rooms to build respect and understanding for the student teach- 
ing program and for education as a profession. Students, espe- 
cially high school students, do ask questions. If their teacher 
cannot answer or gives flippant answers the pupil will not be 
building a particularly high opinion of teachers as professionally 
trained people. Frequently pupils working with a student teacher 
in another room want information from a second teacher, some- 
times only to give them assurance that everything is all right. 


PARENTS 


Parents whose children have contacts with student teachers 
have a very real cause for concern when they do not know the 
essential facts about the student teaching program. 

, Parents generally are interested in what their children are do- 
ing in school. Most of them feel that, on the whole, the schools 
are doing a good job and let it go at that. Some feel that they will 
be meddling if they seek too much information. As long as their 
children do not complain they remain complacent and leave well 
enough alone. However, when a son or daughter explains away 
a low grade by saying, “That student teacher is a hard marker,” 
or a discipline problem by, “That student teacher has it in for 
me,” they are jarred to action, too often of the destructive type 
characterized by criticism of the school’s program at a meeting 
of the ladies aid or over coffee. Previous information concerning 
the working relationship between the student teacher and his co- 
Sperating teacher will help to send them to the teacher involved 
to see why their child is not achieving at the level that they think 
he should. aa 

Parents need to be assured that their children are recelving 
the best possible education. They will not have this assurance if 
they think a “practice teacher” is using their children as guinea 
Pigs to practice on. They will feel more secure if they know the 
background training of the student teacher and the purposes and 
Practices of the student teaching experience. ; 

There should be an organized program of information presented 
at PTA meetings and sent home in letters from school. All teach- 
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ers should be able to answer questions parents have as they meet 
jn conferences and informal situations. 

Every parent of children in school should be in possession of 
these facts about student teaching: where the student teachers 
are from, preparation of student prior to the student teaching 
assignment, who is responsible for insuring learning progress, the 
working relationship between the student teacher and the co- 
öperating teacher, kind and extent of supervision by the codperat- 
ing teacher and the college representative, purpose of the student 
teaching experience, over-all understanding of the orientation 
and induction to classroom teaching in the school, and provision 
for welfare of the pupils in the room. 


THE PUBLIC 


Educators are neglecting one of their most potent devices in 
telling their story by not familiarizing the “public” with the 
student teaching program. Good teachers do not happen by 
chance and the man on the street should be aware of what goes 
into the making of a good teacher. The student teaching experi- 
ence is usually the culminating activity of a long sequence of pro- 
fessional preparation. Public appreciation of the professional 
preparation of today’s teachers can perhaps be most effectively 
developed through publicizing the professional experiences of the 
student teachers currently in the communities throughout the 
land. Such public understanding will be reflected in attitudes 
toward teachers’ salaries and in increased respect for teachers as 
a specially trained group with special skills. Even the most un- 
enlightened person, who still thinks it doesn’t take much to be 
a teacher, will have to agree that young people who have had the 
complete sequence of professional training, topped with student 
teaching, are bound to be better teachers. 

There should be a planned program of information to reach 
people in the community through the newspaper and civic groups- 
This is primarily a college responsibility and the college repre- 
sentative should contact the civic groups, through the local ad- 
ministrator, and offer to provide program material. The college 
should also prepare news releases to be used by the local school 
administrator. 

People in the community should know the purpose of the stu- 
dent teaching assignment, the working relationship between the 
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cooperating teacher and the student teacher, the schools which 
send out student teachers, the preparation of the student prior to 
his assignment, and the codperating teacher’s rôle and responsi- 
bility toward the pupils in her room and toward the student 
teacher. 

People in the community do not usually verbalize the ques- 
tions they have in their minds if there are no particular problems. 
However, they do have a right to know what is happening in the 
schools they support. 

As indicated earlier, a rich student teaching experience in- 
cludes more than the experiences the codperating teacher can give 
the student. People in the community have a contribution to make 
if they understand the purpose and the content of the student 
teaching experience. , 

Scout, Campfire and other group leaders will be more willing to 
work with student teachers if they understand the rôle of par- 
ticipation in helping the student teacher to better understand 
children and young people and how they learn. True, most leaders 
of community groups are volunteers without special training, es- 
pecially in working with student teachers but the quality of such 
experiences should be improved when their purpose is under- 
stood. The group leader has much to contribute to the student 
teaching program in enthusiasm for children and experience in 
directing them, if, his is an informed participation in the program. 

Unless the purpose of experiences with young people as indi- 
viduals or in groups is understood, “community participation 
can range from being aimless watching to downright exploitation 
of the student teacher in the community. 


THE PUPILS 


Last, but certainly not least, the pupils in the schools having 
student teachers should have the basic information concerning 
the student teaching program. 

The codperating teachers shoul 
Ply about the student teacher in 
Comprehension for the group he ha 
Understand and an explanation he ; 
at an assembly program, in the school paper, p 
Coöperating teacher, by special bulletins or school-wide announce- 


ments over the PA system. 
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his room, and at the level of 
s. However, all pupils should 
he program could take place 
in the room by the 
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The pupils should be in possession of this information regard- 
ing the student teaching program, presented at their level of com- 
prehension: the purpose of the student teaching experience, back- 
ground and preparation of student teachers, rôle and status of 
student teachers, the college the student teacher is from and how 
long he’ll be there. 

Pupils need to know enough about the student teaching pro- 
gram, in general, and about the student teachers they have im- 
mediate contact with, in particular, to give them confidence in 
the student teachers with whom they are working. They need the 
security of knowing that the student teacher is a competent per- 
son with a contribution to make. To have pupils say, “It doesn’t 
hurt if we miss class. We've only got a student teacher,” indicates 
lack of appreciation of the contribution the student teacher has 
to make. 

Pupils are future citizens. As the public develops understanding 
of the professional training of teachers and respect for teachers 
as a professional group it will be reflected in increased prestige 
and compensation for teachers. 


SUMMARY 


f Parents, pupils, the public and “other” teachers need to be 
informed regarding the essential facts about the student teaching 
program. 

They need to know the purpose of the student teaching experi- 
ence, placement of the student teaching experience in the pro- 
fessional training of teachers, the rôles of the coöperating teacher 
and the student teacher and preparation of the student prior to 
his assignment. 

They need to know these things in order that an appreciation 
of teachers as well-trained people may be developed, to avoid 
misconceptions as to practices in the public schools, and to de- 
velop an understanding of the purpose of the student teaching as- 
signment in order that their contacts with the student may be 
more fruitful. 

Information can be disseminated in all the usual ways—news- 
papers, speakers, letters to parents and in incidental conversa- 
tions. 

Responsibility for a continuous and planned program of infor- 
mation lies with the teacher education institutions, working 
through the local school administrators. 
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GUIDANCE IN THE CLASSROOM— 
A SERIES OF HYPOTHESES 


GEORGE E. McCABE 


Director, Santa Rosa Center, San Francisco State College, 
Santa Rosa, California 


Currently there are two major points of view regarding the 
rôle of guidance in education: one emphasizes the use of inten- 
Sively trained specialists to work individually with students need- 
Ing assistance—specialist-centered guidance. The other point of 
View advocates the use of intensively trained guidance workers 
as consultants to teachers—teacher-centered guidance.1 The 
former approach advocates the periodic removal of the student 
from the educational mainstream so that he may be worked with 
under clinic-like cireumstances free from the education-adminis- 
trative context and the attributes of authority and evaluation 
which go with it. The latter approach advocates the use of guidance 
workers as consultants to teachers who will work with students 
Within the administrative context of the educational institution. 
According to this point of view guidance becomes an emphasis 
within the educational process itself, rather than a service which 
1s adjunctive to it. 

One’s position with respect to these points of view depends on 
his assumptions regarding the process by which people are helped 
to grow. What follows is a tentative series of hypotheses on which 
the writer bases his present conclusions about professional prac- 
tice in the field of guidance, and his conclusions regarding a de- 
Sirable organizational structure for guidance in the public schools. 


SOME HYPOTHESES REGARDING PERSONALITY 


(1) Given our biological inheritance, personality is what it is 
as a result of an individual’s history of inter-personal relation- 
ships. 

(2) An individual’s attitudes, values, feelings and habitual 


econ. 
1 Lloyd-Jones discusses these as “Centrifugal and Centripetal Guidance 


Programs for Children” in the Teachers College Record, 51: 7-13, October, 
1949, 
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ways of reacting have been learned from his inter-personal ex- 
periences. 

(3) An individual’s attitude toward himself (his self concept) 
is learned from his experiences, and determines the quality of his 
perceptions of the people and events around him. : 

(4) In order to protect his concept of self the individual tailors 
reality. He sees things as he needs to. 

(5) An individual’s behavior is a function of reality as he sees 
it. . 
(6) In order to defend his concept of self, and to tailor reality 
to meet his needs, the individual shuts himself off from (denies) 
conscious awareness of significant portions of his life experience. 

(7) In varying degrees individuals are deprived of conscious 
self determination because their behavior is determined for them 
by attitudes and feelings they have learned to deny (repress). 
They are motivated, in part, by feelings of which they are not 
aware. 

(8) The more fully functioning personality has greater access 
to his own experience; finds it necessary to deny less; is able to 
see people and their behavior with less distortion; is less likely 
to perceive the great variety of people and events around him 
in a limited number of stereotyped ways. Such a person is con- 
sciously self-determined to a greater degree. 


SOME HYPOTHESES REGARDING THE HELPING PROCESS 


(1) New attitudes, values and feelings toward the self, and 
others, and, therefore, new ways of perceiving and behaving, can 
be learned as the result of the proper kinds of new (corrective oF 
developmental) inter-personal experiences. 

(2) Psychotherapy, for example, is a series of corrective inter- 
personal experiences between a person seeking help and a thera- 
pist. Helpful (developmental) inter-personal experiences are not 
confined to psychotherapeutic sessions. They can develop in & 
variety of situations, many being non-professional and unplanned. 

(3) A “corrective” or “developmental” inter-personal experi- 
ence is more likely to develop in situations in which a professional 
person consciously uses himself (his personality) to meet the de- 
velopmental needs of others. 

(4) In a classroom situation a teacher can do this. While the 
teacher is not practicing psychotherapy, and the inter-personal 
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experiences which develop in the classroom are not likely to be as 
intensive as in the therapist’s office, he or she has the advantage 
of more extensive contact, and the oportunity to exploit “life 
events”? therapeutically, or, in an educational sense, develop- 
mentally. 

(5) Usually the therapist must use words (the interview) as 
a medium for establishing an inter-personal experience—must use 
words for the re-creation of the kinds of experiences to which 
the therapist must react therapeutically. The teacher has living 
situations to which to react. The manner in which he uses his 
“self” as a teacher, meeting situations as they arise in the class- 
room, determines whether he is providing a “developmental” 
inter-personal experience. 

(6) The teacher, as a teacher, is apt to be more effective as & 
guidance worker than a guidance counselor who has sporadic 
contact with youngsters in “non-living” situations, and who does 
not have the professional training necessary to equip him to de- 
velop through the medium of the interview the kind of deep, in- 
tensive inter-personal experience which characterizes psycho- 


therapy. 


SOME HYPOTHESES REGARDING GUIDANCE IN THE CLASSROOM 


(1) Some of the characteristics of the “developmental” or “cor- 
rective” milieu which the effective teacher establishes are: 

(a) A high degree of acceptance of pupils. 

(b) An emphasis on the importance of self-evaluation and a 
de-emphasis of the importance of evaluation by others. 

(c) A high degree of awareness of and acceptance of feelings. 

(d) An atmosphere in which pupils find it increasingly safe 
to be themselves—in which they can find fuller aware- 
ness of self. 

(e) A milieu in which limits are more often a necessary part 
of the social situation, and less often a projection of the 
personal needs of the teacher. 

(£) A situation in which limits are imposed gently, but firmly, 


?The “clinical exploitation of life events” is the keystone of the milieu 
therapy described by Fritz Redl and David Wineman in their companion 
volumes, Children Who Hate and Controls from Within, Free Press, Glencoe. 
Illinois, 1951. , j 
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with respect for the feelings of pupils who do not like 
them. . 

(2) The essence of guidance is to be found in the teacher-pupil 
interaction. “Guidance tools and techniques” such as sociometric 
charts, anecdotal records, problem check lists, autobiographies, 
etc., are useless unless they assist the teacher to inter-act with 
the pupil with greater understanding—with greater empathy. 

(3) Guidance is an inter-personal process. It is unusual to find 
a diagnostic device which can produce a “fact” or a “series of 
facts”, knowledge of which solves a pupil’s problem. 

(4) Guidance materials injected into a course of study can be 
helpful if they elicit from pupils responses which indicate atti- 
tudes and feelings, and if the teacher is skillful in facilitating 
class inter-action around these responses in accordance with 
some of the principles indicated above. Of central importance 1S 
the empathetic capacity of the teacher. The curricular material 
is an aid to be used or misused. 


SOME HYPOTHESES REGARDING THE PROCESS BY WHICH 
TEACHERS ARE HELPED 


The preceding hypotheses emphasize teacher-pupil interactions 
as the central aspect of the guidance process. What follows is a 
series of hypotheses regarding the process by which teachers can 
be helped to grow into greater effectiveness in their réle. 

(1) A teacher’s classroom behavior represents an implementa- 
tion of his concept of self, to a great degree. 

(2) Teachers interact with pupils in the way they need to. 

(3) They need to interact with pupils the way they do because 
of the way in which they see themselves, and others. 

(4) Everyone (teachers and pupils) resists seeing himself and 
others differently—resists change. 

(5) Because teachers are human—and therefore resist change 
by defending their concept of self—the consultant (supervisor) 
does not help them to develop by telling them how to develop- 
In varying degrees, everyone is protected against this sort of 
judgmental attack on his concept of self. 

(6) The consultant, in working with the teacher (and the 
teacher, in working with the child) must judge the extent to which 
the other is sufficiently uninvolved emotionally on a given subject 
to be able to perceive it without distortion; to be able to deal 
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with it on a straightforward, intellectual, information and advice- 
giving basis. If it is an area of distortion due to emotional in- 
volvement the approach must be emotionally rather than cogni- 
tively based. 

(7) When a teacher’s ability to deal effectively with a class- 
room situation is hampered by his own emotional involvement 
the consultant’s réle is to provide an understanding and accept- 
ant (empathetic) inter-personal experience in which the teacher 
is gradually freed (feels safe enough) to explore and recognize 
his feelings, and, eventually, to change his perceptions because he 
feels differently. 

(8) In such situations the consultant functions as a counselor 
dealing with the teacher's feelings about himself, and others, and 
the situation itself, which the consultant keeps as the focal point 
of the counseling. 


SOME HYPOTHESES REGARDING ORGANIZATION FOR GUIDANCE 


ng the nature of the guidance 
achers can be helped to con- 
emises for the follow- 
zational structure for 


The foregoing hypotheses regardi 
process, and the process by which te 
tribute more fully to the process, serve as pr 
ing conclusions regarding a desirable organi 
guidance in public schools. 

(1) The greatest opportunity 
daily pupil-teacher interactions. 

(2) The central emphasis of guidance programs should be on 
the improvement of the quality of teacher-pupil interactions. 

(3) A major portion of the time of guidance workers should be 
devoted to individual and group consultation with teachers. f 

(4) The emphasis of guidance programs should be on the im- 
Provement of the quality of the educational experience in the 
classroom, a function which only the schools can perform, and 
not on the performance of clinical services which are properly the 
function of other agencies better equipped to offer them. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that because of the truly 
enormous number of teachers who must be educated to carry 
———— 

? The relationship between th 


institution and the utilization of specialize mn s 
cussed by the writer in a chapter entitled “Utilizing Every Resource” in 


Student Personnel Work as Deeper Teaching, Esther Lloyd-Jones and Mar- 
Baret Smith, Editors, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1954. 
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on this nation’s program of universal public education, teacher 
education institutions cannot be as selective in admitting students 
nor offer training programs of comparable intensity to those 
offered by sister professions in the human relations field such 
as psychiatry, clinical psychology, or social work. The result is 
that many of our teachers have not worked through the basic atti- 
tudinal problems which block their implementation of the prin- 
ciples of child psychology and learning to which they think they 
are committed at the time they receive their credentials. Teachers, 
therefore, particularly need an opportunity for the kind of sys- 
tematic consultation which is characteristic of the clinical pro- 


fessions. This should be the primary function of a guidance de- 
partment. 


A LOOK AT SCIENCE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


JOSEPH F. FRASCH 
Director, Franklin University, Columbus, Ohio 


At the close of World War II the world was confronted with the 
use of atom bombs and subsequent nuclear power developments. 
Since then the development of television, fluoridation of water to 
prevent tooth decay, polio vaccine, and electronic computing 
machines or “brains” has awakened the people to the growing 
importance of science and technology in their lives. Then the 
Russians put Sputnik into orbit and the space age burst upon us. 

This last event unleashed a barrage of criticism against the 
public schools for their failure to teach science and mathematics 
“soft education”, for failure to edu- 
host of other things, real 
f the authors of criticisms offered remedies 
for the schools’ problems and some of these remedies would push 
education backward many years. A few of the critics suggested 


saner approaches to the problem of securing enough scientists and 


engineers. U.S. News and World Report in its issue of January 24, 
1958, devoted considerable space to this problem under the general 
heading, “What Went Wrong With US. Schools?” Six articles 


made up the answer and most space was devoted to answers by 


Professor Arthur Bestor of the University of Illinois. 

. Killian, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Special Assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology is reported.t Dr. Killian 
does not believe that scientists should be educated at the expense 
of people who wish to study the humanities and that in many 
schools science is much more poorly taught than the humanities. 
He believes that the achievement of scientific literacy among the 
rank and file of Americans will affect our progress in technology. 
Also, he believes that in order to deal intelligently with the great 


1James R. Killian, Excerpts from an address given at the Women’s 
National Press Club in Washington, D.C., January 7, 1958. U. S. News and 
World Report, XLIV (Jan. 24, 1958), p. 84. 
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issues of our time young people need to be provided with some of 
the intellectual wealth, excitement and adventure, and special 
vision for interpreting nature which science includes. 

The writer proposes a program which offers suggestions for 
eliminating poor science teaching and for achieving a high degree 
of scientific literacy among our citizens who are yet to be graduated 
from the public secondary schools. 


SCIENCE CURRICULUMS IN THE PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Richardson? points out that during the last fifty years a fairly 
pervasive pattern of required and elective science courses has 
evolved, that many states require at least one year of science for 
high school graduation, and that in some school systems two years 
of science are required in certain curriculums. The writer, as a 
student and teacher, has been involved in science education for 
over thirty years and to him the pervasive pattern is that of re- 
quiring one or more units of science in the total number of units 
required for graduation. Each unit consists of the successful com- 
pletion of two semesters of a textbook-centered course in science. 

The units of science most frequently offered in the public sec- 
ondary schools were and are general science, biology, chemistry 
and physics. General science is the most common science course in 
the high school. It is usually offered in the ninth grade and is 
largely descriptive in nature including little or no laboratory ac- 
tivity. Many students use this course to meet the graduation re- 
quirement of one unit of science. Biology is the next most common 
science course offered in the high school. It is usually offered in the 
tenth grade and is largely descriptive in nature but includes & 
limited amount of individual laboratory work. Many students use 
this course or general science to meet the requirement of one unit 
of science for graduation. There is little sequential relationship 
between these two sciences and a student may enroll in biology 
without having taken general science. Chemistry and physics have 
been offered in the eleventh and twelfth grade and have been high 
school versions of freshman college courses, In larger schools 
chemistry is usually offered in the eleventh grade and physics in 
the twelfth grade but in small schools chemistry is offered one 


? John S. Richardson, Science Teaching in Secondary Schools, p. 38. 
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year and physics the following. Laboratory work in these courses 
consists largely of following exercises in workbooks. 

There has been and is need for different courses. Some of the 
courses have arisen because of dissatisfaction with the traditional 
courses mentioned previously. Some of these courses are applied 
chemistry, photography, applied science, electricity and radio, 
physiology, related science, earth science, applied physics, plant 
Science, and conservation. 

The experiences students have had in science courses have been 
determined to a large extent by textbooks for many years. Over the 
years textbooks have improved and the writers of high school text- 
books are now attempting to integrate text materials with the 
experiences of the pupils. Other curriculum developments are fused 
courses and core curriculums. 


ENROLLMENTS IN SCIENCE COURSES 


Educators have been criticized because so few students are en- 
rolled in science courses today. What are the facts? There are 
more students enrolled in science courses today than in the years 
past but the percentage of pupils enrolled in chemistry and physics 
is smaller, An office of Education study by Brown, Osbourn, and 
Kluttz? gives the following information for the Fall Semester 1956. 

(1) General Science—In 1922 the percentage of all public sec- 
ondary school pupils in grades 9-12 who were enrolled in general 
science was 18.3. In 1956 the percentage had increased to 21.8, and 
represented 1,518,100 students or 67.3 percent of all ninth oe 

(2) Biology—In 1910 the percentage of all public seen a 
school pupils in grades 9-12 who were enrolled in biology was 2 
In 1956 the percentage had increased 5 xe and represente 
1,429,70 r 74 percent of all tenth graders. 

(3) oo 1800 the percentage of all public secondary 
School pupils in grades 9-12 who were enrolled in chemistry was 
10.1. In 1956 the percentage was 7.5 and represented 519,000 stu- 


dents or 34.4 nt of all eleventh graders. f 
(4) Physios In 1890 the percentage of all public secondary 
SS 
* Kenneth E. Brown, Elsworth S. Osbourn, and Marguerite Kluttz. Ofer- 
ings and ‘Ravolinente Be Science and Mathematics m Public High Schools. 
Office of Education Pamphlet No. 120, 1957, pp- 9-16. 
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school pupils in grades 9-12 who were enrolled in physics was 22.8 
and it has decreased steadily. In 1956 the percentage was 4.4 and 
represents 309,600 students or 24.5 percent of the twelfth graders. 

Data given on other sciences are not reported here. 

From the foregoing discussion it appears that today there are 
more pupils enrolled in science courses than in 1900 but the per- 
centage so enrolled in some cases is smaller. This is true because 
of the great increase in enrollment which has taken place in the 
secondary schools of the United States since 1900. The content of 
science courses is largely governed by the content of textbooks and 
in many cases these textbooks are “watered down” versions of 
books used in introductory college courses. Pupils usually are re- 
quired to complete one unit of science for graduation; this is 
usually general science and in some cases biology. Therefore ib 
could be said that science in general education consists of a course 
in general science or biology for most pupils. Chemistry and 
physics are usually offered on an elective basis. Dissatisfaction 
with these science offerings is widespread and many different 
courses in science have been added in attempting to satisfy all. 
Even so, many high school students do not enroll in science courses 
and many others drop out of school. Perhaps many of these prob- 
lems could be solved by reorganizing the high school curriculum. 


This paper is interested specifically in the place of science in the 
reorganization. 


IMPORTANT REPORTS ON SCIENCE EDUCATION, 1932-1958 


In 1932 the National Society for the Study of Education pub- 
lished the report of its committee titled, A Program for Sciencé 
Teaching. This report recommended that all science instruction be 
organized around thirty-eight major generalizations, that the pur- 
pose of science teaching be the development of understandings 8” 
associated scientific attitudes, and that the work of grades seve: 
eight, and nine be required and senior high science courses be elec- 
tive. This report affected the organization of science education 
around generalizations rather than around laws and theories of 
pure science and caused much research into what were the scientific 
principles which should be taught in science. 

In 1938 the Committee on the Function of Science in General 
Education of the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum O 
the Progressive Education Association published Science in Gen- 
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eral Education. This report gave an excellent definition of the pur- 
pose of general education and a new classification of the needs of 
youth. Needs were listed in terms of fours basic aspects of living 
(1) personal living, (2) immediate personal-social relationships, 
(3) social-civic relationships, and (4) economic relationships. It 
recommended that science be taught so as to meet the needs of 
youth, further the realization of the ideals of democracy, and help 
adolescents to develop the characteristics of personality essential 
to effective living in a democratic society. The report emphasized 
the importance of teaching the scientific method. Even though this 
committee was composed largely of subject matter specialists it 
recommended that problem activities would probably best be car- 
ried out by a group of teachers representing various interests rather 
than by a single science teacher. This report recommended the 


construction of source units as aids for science teachers who were 
o the needs of youth. The definition this 


trying to adapt teaching t efi 
committee gave for general education is really a definition of edu- 


cation. 


In 1947 the National Society for the Study of Education pub- 


lished its Forty-sixth Yearbook, Part I, Science Education in 
American Schools. This report made & good statement of the ob- 
jectives of science teaching and urged that science be taught for 
its functional value. It indorsed the recommendation made in the 
Society’s Thirty-first Yearbook that a three year integrated gen- 
eral science course be offered in grades 7-9 and that this work in 
science should be planned for general education. For the senior 
high school it suggested that integrated courses such as general 
biology and physical science could be offered along with or in 
place of specialized courses such as physics and chemistry. It rec- 
ommended that all senior high school science courses should be 
organized so as to provide both for general and propaedeutic edu- 
cation. This report aided the improvement of science teaching as it 
now is; it had no great impact on reorganizing the science program. 

In 1945 the Report of the Harvard Commitiee, General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society made the following recommendations. 

(1) General biology, taught either in the ninth or tenth grade, 
was recommended for the second course in science or as & first 
course for those whose training in general science was already ade- 


quate. 
(2) General biology, which usually comes at the tenth grade, 
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is probably the last formal science instruction that most students, 
not going to college, will receive. Therefore whatever these stu- 
dents learn of the scientific spirit and methods must be epitomized 
in this course. 

(3) Students preparing to attend college but who had no direct 
interest in science might stop after completing biology. If they 
take an additional science course it should be a course composed 
of a systematic presentation of the basic concepts and principles 
of the physical sciences. The primary aims of such a course should 
be those of general education. 

(4) Students who plan advanced work in science and mathe- 
matics beyond the high school should go beyond biology to a year 
of chemistry or physics or both. 

These important reports shed little light on what a program in 
science education should be in 1958. 

Today science has become increasingly relevant to the careers 
which high school students are likely to follow and it is likely to be 
an integral part of all their lives. Even so some high school physics 
textbooks and teaching techniques lag behind the times as much 
as fifty years.‘ In an effort to correct such conditions the Physical 
Science Study Committee was organized in 1956 under a grant 
from the National Science Foundation. This Committee is 82d- 
ministered by the Department of Sponsored Research of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology® but at no time has it bee? 
exclusively a M.I.T. project. The project is national in scope 
The Committee aims to plan a course which presents as a logical 
and integrated whole the major developments of physics uP tO 
the present time, to present physics as an intellectual and cultural 
pursuit, and to assist teachers in carrying out the proposed Pre- 
gram. The Committee would like to combine physics and chems- 
try but felt that such a course would require at least two schoo 
years. The Committee decided to work on a one-year physi¢s 
course. The proposed physics course is directed to the group ° 
students now taking physics or eleventh and twelfth graders. It 
is assumed that each student will have completed two units © 


*“The New Physics Class”, Time, LXXV (March 17 1958), p. 41. 

€ Elbert P. Little, “From These Beginnings”, The Science Teacher, xxIV 
(November, 1957), p. 317. 

°Francis L. Friedman, “A Blueprint”, The Science Teacher, xxIV 
(November, 1957), p. 320. 
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mathematics before enrolling in physics and that much of the 
needed mathematics will have to be reviewed or taught in the 
physics course. The Committee plans to develop a textbook or 
syllabus, supplemental films, apparatus which is designed to be 
built inexpensively in the laboratory, tests, monographs on up to 
date physics for student reference, and aids for teachers. In the 
summer of 1957 the Committee aided by one hundred scientists, 
educators, high school teachers, science writers, and others’ de- 
cided what should be included in the new physics course. This 
year (1957-58) several of the teachers who worked with the Com- 
mittee during the summer of 1957 are teaching the new physics 
course. They report that the reactions of their pupils were prompt 
and positive.’ The first of four volumes of the physics textbook 
in the making has appeared in print.® In the summer of 1958 some 
two hundred and fifty teachers will spend six to eight weeks in 
workshops studying the new physics course and learning how to 
teach it. These teachers will receive financial aid from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. These teachers will test the new physics 
course in their schools during the 1958-59 school year and will 
report their suggestions for improving it to the Committee which 


will continue refinement of the materials. The Committee recog- 


nizes that evaluation of its materials in teaching situations is a 
10 The Committee feels that its 


necessary step in their refinement. 
work will take four or five years and plans to continue its efforts 
until the materials are both consistent with its aims and adaptable 
to secondary schools. The writer believes that this is an excellent 
way to develop the materials for a special interest science course. 
After reviewing the research done in science education prior to 
1952 Mikhail’! concluded that it was evident that there was no 
agreement among educators on the problem of what the content 
of science in general education should be. Also, he concluded that 


7 “The New Physics Class”, op. cit., p. 42. 
8 Ibid., p. 42. 
° The Physical Science Study Committee, Physics, Volume 1 (Preliminary 


Edition). 
1 Gilbert Finley, “What Are the Questions?”, The Science Teacher, XXIV 


(November, 1957), p. 328. 

u Monir K. Mikhail, “Contributions of Science to Selected Problem Areas 
Proposed for a Program of General Education in the Secondary School”, p. 
27. Unpublished Doctoral dissertation, Ohio State University, 1952. 
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none of the aforementioned reports or studies offered an adequate 
solution of the problem and that science was designed to be taught 
in a subject-centered curriculum. He suggested a new program. 
His study differs from previous studies in that it is based on the 
principle that the common needs, problems, and interests of youth, 
which grow out of their interaction with the culture, provide the 
basis for the learning activities which make up the program of 
general education. In this suggested program science is taught 
when a need arises for drawing upon the resources of science, 1.€-, 
when science can make a contribution to the solution of a problem. 
Contributions are drawn from all sciences without regard to ar- 
bitrary boundaries that separate one science from another. 

Science taught in this way is likely to be more functional in the 
students’ everyday living than when taught as separate, logically- 
organized subject matter, 


A PROPOSED SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The subject-centered approach which is used in most high 
schools is not supported by psychological findings, it is ineffective 
in contributing to democratic values, and it offers little or no direct 
experiences for the pupils. On the other hand, the experience- 
centered approach as suggested by Mikhail provides no adequate 
organization of knowledge. What should be done? Should we stick 
strictly to the subject-centered approach and try to improve it oF 
should we abandon it in favor of the experience-centered aP~ 
proach? A reconciliation of these positions is proposed. 


General education is to be achieved through the use of a core. 


curriculum and special-interest education is to be achieved 
through the traditional subject-centered curriculum. Each student 
in grades 9-12 will spend one half of each day in the core curricu- 
lum and the other half day he will spend in three one-hour-periods 
of special-interest education. Alberty*? defines general education 
as that part of a program which is required of all students at @ 
given level because it is essential to the development of the com- 
mon values, attitudes, understandings and skills which all need 
for democratic citizenship. Nonvocational and vocational educa- 
tion is that part of the program which meets the special needs and 


“Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum (Revised): 
pp. 163-164. 
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interests of individuals and groups and is called special-interest 
education. 


HOW THE PROGRAM OF GENERAL EDUCATION WOULD OPERATE 


It is proposed that general education be carried out by using a 
type-five core (as defined by Alberty)'* based upon common 
needs, problems, and interests of adolescents selected from es- 
tablished problem areas. 

In the proposed program one half of each day is devoted to the 
core program for each pupil. During this time the pupils of a class 
would remain with one teacher and would use one room as the 
home base for their activities. They would spend their time in at- 
tacking problems which they decided (along with the teacher) 
were significant to them. There would be no preconceived body of 
subject matter to cover and no textbooks to follow. This block of 
time becomes a work period in which pupils attack real problems 
using school and community facilities as needed. 

Subjects are brought into the core only as needed. How then 
can the school control or guide the content of the curriculum in 
the core so that the student becomes a well-educated citizen? This 
is done through pre-planned problem areas. The faculty of a high 
school after studying the needs of the youth of its school (by using 
check lists, readings, and observations) would formulate the prob- 
lem areas or decide to use some other school’s list which they 
thought would be applicable to its students. A high school might 
use Lurry’s'™ list as modified by Mikhail.!® His list of sixteen 
problem areas follows. 

(1) Problem of orientation to school living. 

(2) Problem of self-understanding. 

(3) Problem of developing values and beliefs. 

(4) Problem of social relationships in a democracy. 
(5) Problem of employment and vocation. 

(6) Problem of conserving natural resources. 

(7) Problem of education in American Democracy. 
(8) Problem of constructive use of leisure. 


% Ibid., p. 177. 
“ Lola Lucile Lurry, “The Contributions of Home Economics to Selected 


Problem Areas in the Core Curriculum of the Secondary School”, p. 135. 
Unpublished Doctoral dissertation, the Ohio State University, 1949. 
1 Mikhail, op. cit., p. 34. 
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(9) Problem of family living. 

(10) Problem of communication. 

(11) Problem of democratic government. 

(12) Problem of personal & community health. 

(13) Problem of economic relationships in a democracy. 

(14) Problem of critical thinking. i 

(15) Problem of achieving world peace in the Atomic Age. 

(16) Problem of intercultural relations. 

These problem areas are not subject matter and their order does 
not imply that they should be studied in this sequence. These 
problem areas define the content of the program for meeting the 
needs of the pupils. A faculty starting to use this program without 
previous experience with a core curriculum would probably feel 
more secure if it decided which problem areas would be used to 
guide the work in each grade. Where this is not done the faculty 
works together and during the course of four years each problem 
area is attacked by each student at least once. Society can be sure 
that the student is receiving a general education and not drifting, 


if pre-planned problem areas are used to determine the content of 
the core curriculum, 


After developin 
guides for each ar 
lem areas; b 


g the problem areas the faculty must develop 
ea because textbooks are not available for prob- 
ecause guides are needed to bolster a teacher’s feel- 
ing of security when a textbook is not used; because guides are 
needed to increase the efficient use of teaching time; and because 
the pooling and sharing of skills, ideas, and experiences by the 
faculty in developing the guides make for richer guides than any 


one teacher could develop. These guides are called resource units. 
A resource unit is a compilation of 


bibliographies which a teacher mi 
and evaluating a learning unit. I 
and comprehensive survey, 
sible resources. Some resou 
a faculty will want to deve 


resource units but unfortunately this work is not readily available 
to schools. 

What happens in each core 
responsible for the learnin 
time of one-half-day dur: 


group? The core teacher would be 
8 activities of his pupils for a block of 
ation. Ordinary home room activities 
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would be carried on and the rest of the time would be spent on 
learning-units. These units would be selected and developed co- 
dperatively by the teacher and pupils. The teacher would see that 
the selected units would fall within the problem areas which had 
arbitrarily been assigned to the grade to which his students be- 
longed. Those learning units would consist of problems which are 
real problems for the pupils taking part in the core. Learning units 
for any grade level will change from year to year. In working on 
the unit the pupils work in groups attacking different aspects of 
the unit and they pool and evaluate their results from time to time 
and at the close of the unit. There is no preconceived amount of 
subject matter guiding the work and the pupil activities cut across* 
traditional subject matter fields as they search for real answers 
to their real problems. The teacher uses the resource units as one 
source of help in planning and directing activities in the learning 
unit. 

A brief account of the use of science in an actual core program 
is given for illustration. A core group of twenty-five eleventh- 
grade pupils and their teacher codperatively selected a learning 
unit, “Living in the Atomic Age.” They developed an outline to 
guide their study. One item of the outline dealt with the technical 
problems of the production and release of atomic energy. When 
the core group dealt with these problems the core teacher invited 
in the physics teacher who spent three days explaining atomic fis- 
sion. The physics teacher made arrangements for the group to 
visit the local cyclotron and served as its guide. He spent an addi- 
tional day discussing the trip and the réle and responsibility of 
scientists with respect to the problems that result from scientific 
advances. Also, a physician helped the core group to understand 
the use of radio active isotopes in medicine. (A biology teacher 
could have been used if a physician was not available.) 

In making a glossary of terms, the help of the librarian, the 
science teacher, an English teacher, and the core teacher was 
used. 

This account of an actual experience shows how science con- 
tributions were used by a core group. Another core group might 
use different science contributions in studying a similar unit. Mik- 
hail!® lists fifty-eight contributions science might make to the 


study of Atomic Energy. 


© Thid., pp. 432-440. 
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In addition to work in the core curriculum each aimant = 

one half of his school day studying ae _ such a 
mistry, history, business Englis ete 

gene sok etidied as a required subject in this ec 
general education but science is used at any time it can contri im 
to the solution of the problems being studied. Thus — m 
in to help solve real problems and is therefore functional “A an 
student. The pupils may use the science laboratory in solving help 
problems and at times the science teacher may be called in to h E 
a group or entire class. The science teacher also parhioipai T 
developing the problem areas and the resource units. It is poss! 
that a science teacher could become a core teacher. i 

Would these contributions of science during the four years 0 
th 


€ core program satisfy the objectives of science educaron n 
general education. The writer feels that they would. Mikha: 
studied the adequacy of s 


P nagi a 
cience contributions for general educ: 
tion and arrived at the co 


nclusions that the suggested science COn- 
tributions tend to provide fi 


science education, 
what science educ 
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IMAGES AND MODELS IN EDUCATION 
M. L. STORY 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Learning is, of course, basically imitative, From our o 
speech habits to the ultimate development of highly complex skills, 


proper images and models that we have given relatively ie 
attention to the imitation process itself and none at all to the 


unchallenged assumption that this process is the very essence of 
education. 


The extraordinary philoso 
tional habituation is that it 
the completely unchallenge 
culture, are somehow mea 
culture. This provocatiy: 


phic effect of imitation as an educa- 
becomes a mode of living. Here again, 
d assumption is that men in any given 
nt to conform by imitating others in that 
e and somewhat alarming implication 
alysis of the actual nature of educational 
e practical effects, We may consider the 
four areas of (1) Literal imitation, (2) image-forming, (3) rôle- 
playing, and (4) analogue-thinking as the more common imitative 
aspects which, whether intrinsic or not, are assiduously cultivated 
by our educational patterns. 
Literal, or outright, imitation i 
education as to need very little 
ever, in contributing to an 
are continually evident. W. 
tern. Every educational di 
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a Sam the norm or model. It is, in fact, exceedingly difficult for 
R S en to imagine any other educational pattern. The extra- 
z inary hue and cry of criticism in modern times revolves around 
e frenetic demand for an uncompromising return to classical or 
raditional models and a more thorough-going educational process 
of imitative habituation to them. 

The second factor, image-forming, is an even more insidious 
aspect of imitation. Our Platonic heritage of idealism has been 
such an outright intellectual acceptance that, again, it seems in- 
conceivable that we can “think” without setting up some inevitable 
mental image to copy or imitate. As a direct result of an un- 
Swerving, lifelong obeisance to imitation, we naively and mys- 
tically dignify the inane process of setting up a mental image 
which is itself an almost inevitable imitation drawn from a se- 
verely limited and educationally regimented experience. The ex- 
traordinary egocentricity of prior minds, equalled only by our 
arrogant notions of man’s greatness in the universe, demands that 
we channel our children into this oppressive and subjugating blind 
alley of hopeless conformity. Instead of accepting the laboriously 
proven potential of freed intelligence, we impose a threat infinitely 
more dangerous than the atom bomb in insisting that the newer 
generation be bound helplessly by the myth-images of a super- 
stitious past. We instill the image-forming pattern and then tri- 
umphantly present a virtual horror chamber of ancient myths and 
customs as a grab bag from which the child must, of necessity, 
draw his mental pictures. In a morbid determination that our chil- 
dren bear the full brunt of our weird sense of guilt, we seek to con- 
trol even their modes of thought. It is definitely not man’s past 
which is heroic. It is our children’s free potential which must de- 
termine not only whether man is heroic but also what that picture 
of heroism will ultimately be. In our glorification of man’s back- 
ground we have passed on those myths which we chose to pass on 
rather than the palpable truths which even blinded intelligence 
can hardly deny. If the image-forming predilection is inherent and 
inescapable, our smallest contribution must be to free all children 
from a slavish imitation of past confusions which are no longer 
supportable. 

Réle-playing is another aspect of imitation which we rarely sub- 
ject to the scrutiny of critical consciousness. The emphasis upon 
an imitative casting of oneself into a rôle seems also to be a natural 
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and inevitable educational pattern. Pupils learn dutifully about 
people, especially in biography, drama, and novel, and are induced 
to cast themselves in one or another imitative réle. It is, addition- 
ally, an unwritten violation of the social order to become “difficult” 
by playing an unrecognizable rôle. One may vary slightly from the 
stereotype by having his little idiosyncrasies, but the réle must be 
clearly recognizable and marred by only minor eccentricities. 
Thus, educationally, we are forced to choose a “self” from the 
carefully laid-out shopping counter of limited and selected “types.” 
The utter extremity of this pathetic usage is finally made apparent 
in a complex fabrication of mental hygiene, which brands us as 
schizophrenic if we inadvertently choose two rôles, or as hopelessly 
lacking in personal integration if we choose dangerously to vacil- 
late by playing three or more intermittent réles. Therapy, of 
course, consists simply in relearning our lines and sticking to our 
parts after we have made the adjustment of being recast in a more 
fitting rôle. The extraordinary difficulty of good casting, particu- 
larly when the whole process of audition, tryout, and performance 
is in our own hands, makes life itself a series of critical “opening 
nights” for all of us and reserves success and acclaim for a fortu- 
nate few. From the pathos of a Walter Mitty to the grim tragedy 
of an institutionalized “messiah” we struggle to place ourselves 
in a fantastic, preconceived drama falsely dignitized by education 
and perpetuated as human custom. The hopelessness of a concept 
of education which militantly forces this imitative pattern upon 
youth is only too apparent. 

A fourth aspect, which may be designated as analogue-thinking, 
is similarly hard to detach from common sense assumptions, for we 
accept the analogy as an unshakable formula for learning. We 
teach instinctively by parable and analogue, searching for some 
simple instance in experience which will compare with the new idea 
or process to be taught. For instance, we explain electricity by 22 
elaborate false comparison with water flowing through a pipe. In 
a thousand multiplied examples we instill the weird notion that 
nature’s patterns are mutually imitative of each other and, as 4 
result, we shape the very thought process as an habituation to 2 
kind of treasure hunt for imitative analogies. The sheer absurdity 
of transferring a pattern from electronics to sociology is contin- 
ually dignitized as profound thinking in areas like Toynbee’s 
“cycles” (sine waves) of civilization. Others gravely propound 
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gravitation theories as keys to power politics, or laws of equilib- 
rium as indices of mental health. The urge to imitate becomes such 
an obsessive substitute that we seldom bother to search for ob- 
lective essences in the thing itself. We are so conditioned to the 
imitative that many of the more obvious aspects of life continue 
to be unreal and nebulous because we doggedly insist upon the 
analogy rather than upon the outright scientific verification. This 
insistence, in a philosophic sense, makes a supreme difference in 
our actions and destinies. Whether we envision life grimly as a 
“mountain railroad” or cavalierly as a “bowl of cherries” is ob- 
viously important. That we must inevitably envision it as having 
the mythopoeic character of something else is the point of the 
question. It is especially significant that major advancements in 
the social sciences depend almost always upon the choice of a new 
model or symbol. Learning theory, for instance, may be viewed 
from a completely different perspective if the analogy is a dynamic 
equilibrium such as a whirlpool or a soap bubble rather than a 
machine with working parts. Education itself is so enslaved by 
the analogy of the assembly line that virtually all criticism today 
is naively directed toward the lack of a consistent uniformity in 
the finished product. PEN 

How may we avoid some of the worst aspects of these imitative 
patterns? The large, general categories of behavior and thinking 
are most crucial. We may, for instance, change our emphasis from 
a stress upon patterned behavior to one of creative self-realization. 
This implies a constant acceptance and evaluation of the unique 
rather than an encouragement of the aping aspects of conforming 
to a particular image in the teacher’s mind. The very connotation 
of the word conformity indicates a preconceived or recognizable 
model with which one must coincide. Behavior must be developed 
as an experimental process rather than as an indoctrination toward 
conformity. Current educational stress upon studying the indi- 
vidual child and upon letting him develop individually is our best 
present implementation of this idea. The danger to avoid is that of 
studying him as a troublesome divergent rather than as something 
normally unique. 

Finally, we must resist with all earnestness the growing obses- 
sion for categorizing people. Schools run the risk already of be- 
coming mere instruments for culling, sorting, and classifying 
children. This noxious principle of fitting them into neatly con- 
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ceived molds is nothing less than a final acquiescence to the worst 
of totalitarian principles. It represents not only a stifling of the 
essential aspirations of people but a harsh and final imposition of 
“model” dominance upon man himself. The enslavement of the 
human spirit to rigid educational images not only denies democ- 
racy but challenges nature itself. One might echo Rousseau in de- 
nying our right to force mercilessly upon the child the harsh pre- 
conceptions of a world into which he made no request to be born. 
Expressed simply, let us leave him a little leeway in choosing what 
he wants to be like, even if he insists upon becoming, as have most 
great men, a model unto himself. We must, of necessity, resist that 
final “wisdom” which systematically denies faith in the poten- 
tialities of human nature. We must, in short, cease the painful 
sacrifice in war of each new generation of youth to the altar of 
the prior mistakes of their elders. 

Imitation has a certain inevitability because of the very nature 
of the learning process. It is in the deliberate formulation of 2 
school based solely on rigid and uncreative duplication-patterns 
that we are grievously derelict, Creativity is desirable not merely 
as an aspect of art or invention, but also as an essential of indi- 
viduality. A looming threat of totalitarian uniformity, of a pre- 
dictively conforming herd of meticulous imitators, is always 4 
potential danger. Our ultimate goal of universal education, which 
until recent years was a mere dream, can conceivably be achieved 
as the final ironic instrument of regimentation and indoctrination. 
Perhaps we should praise deviation, encourage nonconforming 
initiative, and preserve even the rougher aspects of sheer differ- 
ence. We might also reserve our highest esteem for a village school 
which is creative and unique, just as we have valued these qualities 
in the artist and composer. Imitation has dangerous and subtle 
aspects which invite enslavement and control. The battle which art 
has waged for creativity symbolizes a universal struggle of the 
human order. Only as we guarantee a fitting freedom and creativity 
to education can we hope for a release from imitation and from 
the stultifying aspects of aping conformity for the individual. 


PROPORTION, PURPOSE, AND 
PROCESS IN LISTENING 


EDNA LUE FURNESS 
University of Wyoming 


Listening is an important mode of learning. A high proportion 
of instruction is addressed to the ear whether in lectures at the 
college level or in student reports and discussions in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. In fact, each day in school isa series 
of adventures in listening. The purpose of this paper is to point 
out the proportion of time spent in listening, to note the several 
Purposes for listening, and to call attention to processes upon 
which listening depends. 

Miriam Wilt studied the time element and the language be- 
havior of elementary children; she found that elementary pupils 
Spent on the average more than two and one half hours out of a 
five hour school day in listening, or fifty per cent of the total school 
day (12, p. 260). This was almost twice as long as the teachers 
who were queried in the same study had estimated (18, p. 628). 
Apparently teachers are not fully aware of the proportion of time 
which they expect children to spend in listening. Another sobering 
fact is that, in general, the children listened to their teacher or 
to one pupil addressing their teacher rather than to each other. 

Althea Beery and a committee of Cincinnati teachers pioneered 
in making a survey of the kinds of situations requiring listening 
which face elementary school pupils daily 
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conversation and telephoning, 
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insects, and their peers by sight. They might also be taught to 
identify them by sounds. Children learn to listen better when they 
establish a purpose for listening in an atmosphere conducive to 
listening. If students are to listen effectively, they must have 
something worthwhile to which to listen, a reason for listening, 
someone to whom they care to listen, and facility for listening 
(1, p. 65). 

As our division of work reading into subtypes is based upon the 
reader’s purposes, so our division of work listening into subtypes 
must be based upon the listener’s purposes. Thus we distinguish 
between listening for directions and listening for news of an elec- 
tion or of a sport event. The following purposes have been in- 
dicated (7, p. 554) : 

(1) Listening for the answer to a definite question. 

(2) Listening to a question, with the intention to answer. 

(3) Listening to form an opinion on a controversial question. 

(4) Listening for news—no particular news. 

(5) Listening to an argument in order to answer it. 

(6) Listening to directions which one expects to follow. ; 

(7) Listening for unspecified information on a topic one 18 
interested in. . 

According to a statement by Althea Beery, who is, as we said, 
one of the pioneers in this phase of communication, the purposes 
of listening are to show courtesy in disagreeing with the speaker; 
to watch for transitional phrases; to hold the thread of the discus- 
sion in mind; to discount bias in a speaker; to listen to content 
that does not affect the listener directly; to take notes during 4 
speech or report; to write notes or a brief summary of an oral 
report; to show by remarks that the listener has been considering 
what has been said; to reserve judgment in listening to different 


Purpose is important and so is knowledge of the listening 
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(1) Little conscious listening except as the child is directly 
and personally concerned with what is being presented. 

(2) Intermittent listening as the child is easily distracted by 
people and things in the environment. i : 

(3) Half listening while the child holds fast to his own ideas 
and waits to insert them at the first opportunity. ; 

(4) Passive listening with apparent absorption but little or 
no reaction. . ; 

(5) Erratic listening, that is, listening for a time but running 
off at a tangent when a word or idea presented calls to mind a 
personal inter r experience. . ba. bs 
(6) Ti eames associations, and responding bit e 
from his own experience rather than reacting to what is presente s 

(7) Listening and expressing some reaction through question or 
comments. 

The processes involved in listening may perhaps be Do 
lyzed by considering various types of listening in which children 
and adults commonly engage. Classification may be based upon 
purpose, upon situation, or upon the nature of the material being 
presented. Undoubtedly some of the skills involved differ widely 
from one category to another, but at present there is almost no 
research to give guidance on this point. The following kinds of 
listening overlap, yet they serve to bring out important differences 
(5, p. 120; 6, p. 139; 8, p. 334ff). us ty 

(1) Passive, marginal, or secondary listening: listening that 
is prevalent today as many children study with the radio on. Tn 
fact, there is often a deliberate “tuning out” of what is heard with 
just enough consciousness of the language or sound to bring the 
child back to attention when a favorite radio personality comes 
on. Similarly, in classroom or home the tone of voice of teacher 
or parent may flash the danger signal which alerts the child whose 
attention has been wandering. The way one listens to background 
music while reading differs markedly from the type of listening 
one does when evaluating critically a proposed plan for action 
which affects one personally or professionally. 

(2) Conversational and courteous listeni 
situations in which people chat about matt 
and listen to one another in order to make 

(3) Exploratory listening: 
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alerted to find matters of new interest, additional information on 
a topic, or perhaps a juicy bit of gossip. 

(4) Appreciative listening: listening to poetry or other litera- 
ture for enjoyment or appreciation. 

(5) Creative listening: listening which results in a child’s re- 
constructing imaginatively the pleasures of sound, vision, and 
kinesthetic feelings suggested by what he is hearing. The act of 
entering imaginatively into the experiences, the setting, and the 
feelings of the characters in a story, which is being told orally or 
produced on screen or stage. 

(6) Attentive or discriminating listening: listening needed in 
situations in which accuracy of comprehension is involved, as in 
directions, announcements, and introductions. Probably there is 
a different mind set in situations in which the hearer participates, 
such as in conversation and discussion; this might be called re- 
sponsive listening, : 

(7) Concentrative or directed listening: listening in which 
there is definite purpose to elicit items of information, to attain 
understanding, to follow carefully the sequence of ideas, to per- 
ceive the speaker’s organization of ideas, and to settle on his main 
premise. 

(8) Analytical listening: the listening that takes place, for 
example, when the listener weighs what is heard against personal 
experience and is alert to attempts of the speaker to sway his 
opinion by the devices of propaganda. This kind of listening must 
be developed by older elementary and high school pupils in order 
that they may evaluate what they hear. 

Efforts have been made to determine specific factors operative 
in the listening process. Nichols reports that in addition to intel- 
ligence and reading comprehension, the factors influencing listen- 
ing most significantly include recognition of correct English usage, 
size of the listener’s vocabulary (number of words understood 
when heard), listening for main ideas as opposed to specific 
facts, use of special techniques while listening to improve con- 
centration, ability to see significance in the subject discussed, 
interest in and emotional attitude toward the topic, and audibility 
of the speaker (10). Like reading, listening depends upon ana- 

i lytical and critical ability; and it is at its best when “the listener 
understands and weighs what he hears, adds to it from personal 
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experience, ponders it in his heart, and does something about it 

: if a problem is involved (9, p. 79). 

In relation to vocabulary, we may note that the listening vocab- 
ulary tends to lag behind the pupils’ needs as they progress 
through the elementary and high school. As Dawson states, “So 
many unfamiliar technical and abstract terms are introduced in 
the expanding curriculum that children are left with vague and 
incomplete understanding of the words they hear used in their 
lessons. Just as the children need training and guidance in master- 
ing a sight vocabulary, so do they need instruction that will build 
up a wide and meaningful listening vocabulary. Otherwise, much 
of the oral instruction goes over their heads” (5, p. 128). 

We may note that Brown carried the research further and se- 
cured from experts in the field consensus on five basic abilities as 
significant factors in the over-all process of listening. They com- 
prise ability to (a) synthesize the component parts of speech to 
discover the central idea or ideas; (b) distinguish between rele- 
vant and irrelevant materials; (c) make logical inference about 
what is heard; (d) make full use of contextual skills; and (e) 
follow without loss a fairly complex thought. Brown found that 
the best test for discrimination between good and poor listeners is 
the ability to use contextual clues. Searching for the speaker’s 
plan or organization in the report he is giving, or discovering 
transitions and subdivisions in his thought helps the listener as 
it does the reader to follow the main ideas presented (4, p. 140). 

As we well know, the teacher’s job is to teach children to listen. 
It seems altogether reasonable to assume that the teacher who is 
aware of the proportion of time spent in listening, who is informed 
of purpose and process in listening, will do a better job of teach- 
ing, whatever the subject, whatever the level of teaching. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MICHAEL ARGYLE. The Scientific Study of Social Behaviour. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 239. $6.00. 


A guide for students of psychology and other social sciences 
in methods and procedures for studying the rapidly growing field 
of social behaviour is what this book aims to be. The author hopes 
that the material picked by him can serve as a fountain source 
for other social studies in the same way in which experimental 
psychology serves that purpose for other branches of psychology. 
He is insistent on warning the reader that this is not merely 
another ‘textbook of social psychology,’ which is described by 
him as “often illustrating a particular theoretical viewpoint with 
a congeries of experiments, quasi-experiments, and other people’s 
opinions.” The field of social behaviour, as the author interprets 
it here, is concerned with causal conditions and effects of be- 
haviour towards other people; how the beh 
influences the behaviour of others. Included are “not only two- 
person situations pure and simple, but the study of small social 
groups and the investigation of interactions within social organiza- 
tions,” that is, the book, as the author conceives it, deals with 
only part of social psychology, “the part dealing with the study 
of social inter-action” which excludes the fields of socialization 
and personality. 

The content of the book is presented in two parts 
and Generalizations and Theories. X 
chapters on Methods of 


aviour of one person 


, Methodology 
Iethodology is considered in 
Studying Social Behaviour and The Ex- 
planation of Social Behaviour. Generalizations and Theories are 
considered in three chapters called: Interaction Between Two 
People, Small Social Groups, and Human Relations In Industry 
and Other Social Organizations. 

Methods of Studying Social Behaviour includes a considera- 
tion of measuring instruments, the logic of measurement, and the 
design of social investigations. The book contains references, an 
author index, and a subject index. Most of the references to re- 
search quoted in this book were published since 1940. Hardly 
any of the research quoted was published before 1930. This the 
author justifies on the ground that the scientific approach is stil] 
new and that, in general, “the scientific approach is still not 
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accepted by some scientists in this country who favor subjective, 
intuitive methods in this particular field, though demanding the 
usual rigorous procedures in their own.” 

In the Preface the author advises that he could have spent more 
time “interviewing, observing, and calculating” if he had not 
taken time off to write the book. A good many people in the 
field of psychology who are just beginning to work into the re- : 
search area will be thankful to the author for taking the time off 
to write the book. His pride in showing how new the field is and 
in limiting the researchers mostly to studies after 1940 may be 
questioned by students who are somewhat more historically in- 
formed. For example, Lindemann’s book on “Social Discovery” 
not being mentioned by one who has much to say about the nature 
of discovery in social sciences might be considered a historical 
slip. Clinicians might question some of the conclusions concern- 
ing what he approves and disapproves in the way of knowledge 
about judging people and methods for judging, His unreserved 
acceptance of Eysenck’s conclusions, which Justify the classifica- 
tion of individuals according to the dimensions of introversion, 
extroversion, neuroticism, and psychoticism as dimensions which 
are relatively independent of one another may not satisfy 
clinicians any more than some of the other generalizations that 
are more or less taken for granted by the author. 

His chapter, Human Relations in Industry and Other Social 
Organizations, is neither comprehensive, nor is it as clean-cut 
as the selection of topics and conclusions he derives from these 
studies are implied in his way of writing about them. His hope 
that some of this material will serve social and business ad- 
ministrators is not likely to be fulfilled since the book is written 
in intelligible enough language for the student, but not popular- 
ized enough for the lay reader. Its most important use is likely to 
be by relatively serious students who feel the need for orienta- 
tion into research in problems of social behaviour. 

H. MELTZER 
Human Relations Research Foundation and 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Freperick Herzperc, BERNARD Mausner, RICHARD O. PETERSON, 
AnD Dora F. CarwELL. Job Attitudes: Review of Research 
and Opinion. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Psychological Serv- 
ice of Pittsburgh, 1957. pp. xii + 279. 


Twenty thousand writings about job attitudes, their causes 
and their significance for morale and productivity, as well as 
related problems are reviewed in the volume on this subject pre- 
pared by the staff of the Psychological Service of Pittsburgh. 
Omitted from this comprehensive survey are a number of highly 
opinionated non-factual writings so that it will be more useful 
to the scholar. The authors do an excellent job of summarizing 
relatively frequently the large number of studies that are re- 
viewed. The method involved is not always clear enough except 
to those who are already familiar with the studies. The vast 
amount of material in this book, all of a review nature, repre- 
sents the first stage of a five year research program on job atti- 
tudes initiated by a grant for the Buhl Foundation and supported 
by funds from local industry. The review which makes up the 
heart of the book is complete to the summer of 1955, with but one 
exception. This is considered in the form of a short addendum. 

The content of the material and the nature of the content is 
revealed in the chapter captions. The first chapter is a very 
short one on “The Prevalence of Job Dissatisfaction.” The manner 
of treating the data is revealing. Presented in each chapter are 
the studies made (at least in brief mention), the sources of the 
data used, and the conclusions that can be derived from the 
studies. The authors then try to summarize, very compactly, the 
many studies referred to in any given topic. For example, in the 
first chapter all of the studies on the prevalence of job dissatisfac- 
tion are summarized in a very few sentences to the effect that 
fifty studies reported in their literature indicate that a minimum 
of thirteen percent of the working population expresses a gen- 
eralized negative attitude to their jobs, and that intensity of 
these attitudes is not reported in these studies in any way that 
yields any knowledge concerning this phase of the problem. 

The other chapters considered in somewhat more comprehensive 
manner than this first chapter are: Characteristics of Dissatisfied 
Workers; Factors Related to Job Attitudes; Effects of J ob Atti- 
tudes; Social Aspects of the Job; Supervision and Job Atti- 
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tudes; Vocational Selection and Job Attitudes; and the last 
Author Index and also a Subject Index. 

The bulk of the volume concerned with job attitudes in their 
many phases hangs together. The last two chapters, Vocational 
Selection and Job Attitudes and Mental Health in Industry, are 
not treated in as compact a fashion, nor in as succinct summary 
fashion as are the studies on job attitudes. The chapter on 
vocational selection includes a consideration of 
and job attitudes, and tries to arrive 
the value of vocational counselin 
development of job attitudes, N 


counseling, tools 
at some conclusions about 
g and the rôle it can play in the 
Tostly the conclusion is that in- 
dustry has a stake in vocational counseling. The last chapter on 


Mental Health in Industry is concerned with job adjustment and 
productivity, absentecism and accidents from the mental health 
viewpoint, alcoholism from a similar Viewpoint, rehabilitation 
programs, and a brief review of mental health programs in in- 
dustry, including the rôle of specialists in industry—the in- 
dustrial psychologist, industrial physician and nurse, and the 
industrial psychiatrist, , 
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adequate in the sense that 
made or directly quoted or 
i many references which can 
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is a pleasure to read a book which takes as its major emphasis the 
practical phases of the reorganization of general education in the 
high school within the framework of a core program. 

The authors define the tasks involved in developing a core pro- 
gram and they go beyond most of the educational literature by 
providing actual descriptions of practices in selected secondary 
schools. The tasks considered are: (1) Defining the core, (2) De- 
signing the core program in terms of the problem area approach, 
(3) Developing resources for use in the core program, (4) Making 
core work in the classroom situation, (5) Relating the core pro- 
gram to the special interest areas, and (6) Organizing and carrying 
on a continuous in-service program for core teachers. Related to 
these tasks are the study of pupil needs, using effectively the core 
block of time, and developing related learning activities in each 
possible problem area. The book, throughout, concerns itself with 
process, and gives concrete examples of “Rnow-How’ im accom- 
plishing the tasks necessary for developing a core program. , 

At the outset, the authors give a definition of the core that is 
applied in the material they present in succeeding chapters. They 
believe the school should be reorganized on the basis of the core 
program and they support their point of view by comparing the 
core approach with the traditional concept of education, The step 
by step process involved in working toward the reorganization of 
general education in the secondary school is described. In the 
design of the core program the basic structure is defined in terms 
of broad problem areas, Learning experiences are to be drawn from 
these problem areas through teacher-pupil planning in the 
room. These problem areas are developed by 
the changes will affect—pupils, teachers, administrators, parents, 
and laymen. These problem areas necessarily cut across conven- 
tional subject field lines. The next step in the process is to plan 
for locating, using, and evaluating resources needed to work on 
the various problem areas, The authors identify the problem areas 
which their study school arrived at as most important, and then 
they support the next step in the process by giving as examples two 
“resource guides” and showing how they can be used in building 
learning units in the classroom. This Section of the book high- 
lights the importance of teacher-pupil planning as a method to 

meeting the needs of students, 
The authors show the relationship between the core and the 
specialized areas. They clarify their point of view in this section 


class- 
all the people whom 
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by again giving specific examples of actual practices where the 
core and special areas have been related. 

The book closes with suggestions for putting curriculum reor- 
ganization into operation. The authors feel that the most important 
resources to carry through curriculum change are the pupils, 
teachers, administrators, parents and laymen who will be affected 


The reviewer feels that the outstanding feature of this book is 
its concern for meeting the needs of the individual through a vari- 
ety of opportunities for experiences within the core program, It 
seems to me that in recent months we have had people dis 
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“Human Development Concepts 
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presently conceived; and the last three chapters deal with “im- 
plementation” of the basic ideas in previous chapters. 

From the introduction, the reader will obtain the idea that much 
of the educative process is really guidance and that the teacher is 
the key person in that activity. Chapter 2 deals with the types of 
resources available to a teacher and indicates that some of the 
data to be used can be scientific. 

Part two begins with the examination of facts about growth and 
development and gives some attention to physical, emotional, and 
intellectual aspects. The Wetzel Grid is one of the helps portrayed, 
but some schools have had similar devices for many years. Here 
begins a pattern retained throughout the book, that of gathering 
data, making analyses of the facts, and then attempting applica- 
tions. “Understanding Community Forces” is a good treatment 
of that very broad and complex subject. The charts used are help- 
ful. Figure 6 could have included a more complete series of items. 
Teachers can make use of many of these ideas, if they will, “Con- 
tribution of Peers to Self-Development,” in Chapter 5, is 
tation of the typical facts about that factor, and again we find 
good illustrations, identification of causes, and means of analyses 
in the use of this concept. For use of facts in Chapter 6, the teacher 
will have to come to grips with some better understandings of the 
self and how we grow, and how best to examine and organize one’s 
own ideas about that and its relationship to teaching and guidance, 
A little more emphasis on growth of attitudes w 


helpful at this point, for they are st: 
havior. Figure 9 
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researcher.” Here is a recent term which the author of the “Joy- 
some History of Education” would call “Pedaguese” and which to 
a large degree means that teachers are trying, or experimenting 
with some idea, plan, or program in actual practice. 

The book has excellent references in all chapters, but those ap- 
pended to the last chapter are the least relevant to the subject. 
Like most recent books in Education, the writer has perhaps for- 
gotten that an occasional old book is very important. The volume 
has an index of names and one of subjects. The printing is good 
and errors are very rare. 

The importance of the theme of this volume cannot be too much 
emphasized, especially at a time when many teachers are carrying 
a very heavy pupil load. Some consideration of how teachers can 
exercise more guidance functions with these heavy loads is essen- 
tial. The critics, especially those who see only the mastery of sub- 
ject matter, seem to overlook this type of educational function. 
This book will be a potential help to them in understanding more 
of what schools are to do, and that both subject matter mastery 
and many other changes are involved in the complexity of opera- 
tions of school, home, and other factors. The writer commends the 
author and the publisher for this excellent book, 

A. R. MEAD 

Gainesville, Fla. 


Arruur T. Jersiuo. The Psychology of Adolescence. New York: 
The MacMillan Co., 1957. Pp. 438. $5.00 


This volume on an old subject contains 17 chapters describing 
the period of adolescence. It was written to assist parents, teachers, 
and students to understand adolescence, and the author clatine the 
same purpose for the adolescents themselves, It introduces the 
reader to this subject with one short chapter. Next, the reader can 
begin to examine the complexities of growth, first with growth of 
“self,” then with two chapters devoted to physical growth and de- 
velopment of physical abilities and tendencies. Mental growth, 
which formerly occupied a large share of such texts, is briefed with 
one chapter. Then the fantasies and daydreams lead to four excel- 
lent chapters on emotional development. Social relationships have 
three chapters. The areas of school and adolescent, adolescents 
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and vocations, and personality development are each given one 
chapter. A bibliography of recent relevant materials and indices 
complete the volume. 

The materials are representative of the knowledge of this field, 
without giving great emphasis on any unusual variant point of 
view or author’s pet theory. Within the chapters, the author has 
given the student excellent materials on specific topics of impor- 
tance not frequently written about by such authors. Among these 
are: attitudes; religion; réle of vocation in adolescence; hostility ; 
fears; love; competition; conformity; prejudices; delinquency ; 
fancies and daydreams; recent data on adolescent sex life; the dis- 
crepancy between professed beliefs and commitment; the desired 
qualities of adolescents. 

Tonal voice changes are well described in tabular form (p. 52). 
The old question of relationship of intelligence to genius is given 
treatment (p. 10). The critical emotions of anger, love, and fear 
are so treated that most parents will find help here. Both parents 
and teachers will receive helpful suggestions from the author’s 
data about interests (p. 14). One of the few statements showing 
some unhealthful forms of competition is provided (p. 21). The 
reviewer finds for the first time that the materials produced by 
Zeligs on attitudes has a place in the volume. Parents who are con- 
cerned about race and prejudice can find help. (p. 232 et seq.). 

The references are excellent. The reviewer suggests that au- 
thors should not ignore old reference material simply because it 
is old; or use it merely to save it. However, the reviewer notes a 
general tendency to ignore materials unless they have appeared 
within the last five to ten years. In the examination of materials 
on adolescence, this is not a safe or wise plan. To ignore all the ma- 
terials produced by G. Stanley Hall and his students, and of other 
earlier writers is not wise. 

The book is well edited and printed. The location of references 
at the end of the volume is a practice that detracts from quickness 
in checking a chapter, but it is also a time saving device for th 
reader who is not concerned with the references, S 

The reviewer commends this volume to the professional workers 
and to parents and counselors. 


A. 
Gainesville, Florida R. Mean 
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THE VALUE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SOCIOMETRIC STATUS SCORES FOR 
PREDICTING PUPILS’ ADJUST- 
MENT IN HIGH SCHOOL 


NORMAN E. GRONLUND 


University of Illinois, Urbana 


and 
WALTER S. HOLMLUND 


Flint Junior College, Flint, Michigan 


The sociometric test is a technique for evaluating the social 
structure of groups and the extent to which individuals are ac- 
cepted by their peers. Although it has been used for a variety of 
purposes, its most extensive use in the schools has been as a meas- 
ure of pupils’ social acceptance. The test requires pupils to indicate 
which children they most prefer as companions for some group 
activity. The number of choices each pupil receives serves as an 
index of his social acceptance and is called his sociometrie status 
score. 

Although numerous studies have shown the relationship between 
pupils’ sociometric status scores and other evidence of their ad- 
justment in school (4), the value of sociometric status scores for 
predicting the future school adjustment of pupils has been almost 
completely neglected. On the basis of the relatively high degree of 
stability reported for sociometric status Scores (3), it would b 
expected that sociometric results at one grade level waid be pr ° 
dictive of adjustment at a later grade level. However, thi lp 
tion should be verified, if the sociometric test is t panied 

o-serveassin im- 


portant technique in evaluating and guidi ; Cu ae 
aoi § and guiding the adjustgitrit of 
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The problem of this study was to determine the extent to which 
the sociometric status scores of sixth-grade pupils were predictive 
of their later adjustment in high school. Pupils with high and low 
sociometric status in the sixth grade were later compared in terms 
of the number that dropped out of high school, the number that 
participated in various high school activities, and the number that 
held leadership positions in high school. An investigation by Kuh- 
len and Collister (1) bears directly on the present study. They 
compared the sociometric status scores of sixth- and ninth-grade 
pupils who dropped out of high school with those of pupils who 
finished high school. At both grade levels the graduates had higher 
sociometric status scores than the drop-outs. A search of the litera- 
ture revealed no other study directed toward an investigation of 


the value of sociometric status scores for predicting pupils’ future 
adjustment in school. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


In 1949 the sociometric status of 1,073 sixth-grade pupils, in 
thirty-four elementary schools in a large midwestern city, was 
determined in connection with another investigation (2). Socio- 
metric status was based on the total number of choices received 
as seating companion, play companion and work companion, with 
five choices allotted to each choosing situation. Seven years later, 
the high school records of those pupils who had high sociometrie 
status in the sixth grade and those pupils who had low sociometri¢ 
status in the sixth grade were examined for evidence of adjustment 
in high school. The high status group was limited to pupils who 
had received twenty-seven or more choices on the sociometric test 
and the low status group contained those who had received three 
choices or less. In short, the high status pupils were extremely 
well accepted by their classmates as associates for the various 
classroom activities, while the low status pupils were socially neg- 
lected by their peers. 

The original sample included approximately one hundred pupils 
in each sociometric status group. However, due to transfers before 
reaching high school, lack of school records and attendance ab 2 
local technical high school, complete records were available for 
only fifty-three high status pupils and forty-nine low status pupils. 
All of these pupils had attended one of the two regular city high 
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Taste I.—Tne Disrrtution or Boys anv Girts wiru Hiren AND Low 
Socromerric STATUS Scores AT THE SIXTH-GRADE LEVEL 


High Status Pupils Low Status Pupils 
Sociometric Sociometric 
N Status Ave. 1.Q. N Status Ave. IQ. 
Score Score 
Boys 31 33 109 24 1.5 101 
Girls 22 35 108 25 1.5 100 


schools, which had graduating classes of approximately four hun- 
dred and six hundred pupils. 

The distribution of boys and girls in the high and low status 
groups, their average sociometrie status scores and their average 
intelligence quotients are presented in Table I. It will be noted 
that the high status boys and girls have slightly higher average 
I.Q.’s than those in the low status groups. Although the differences 


are not large, this may have some influence on the results here re- 
ported. 


RESULTS 


An examination of the school records revealed that eighty-two 
per cent of the pupils who had high sociometrie status in the sixth 
grade later graduated from high school. In contrast, forty-five 
per cent of the pupils with low sociometric status in the sixth grade 
dropped out of high school before graduation. The number of boys 
and girls in each status group who graduated and who dropped out 
of high school is indicated in Table II. The larger number of drop 


TABLE II.—Tus NUMBER or Puris with HIGH AND Low Soctomurrie 
Status Scores Woo LATER GRADUATED oR DROPPED 
Our or Hiexu Scnoon 


High Status Pupils Low Status Pupils 


Graduates Drop Outs 


Graduates Drop Outs 
_ SS 
Boys 25 6 11 
Girls 21 1 1e. F 
2 OEA Ea 9 
Total 46 7 
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outs among low status pupils is consistent for both boys and girls. 
When the total group is considered, low status pupils have ap- 
proximately three times as many drop outs as high status pupils. 

The extent to which intelligence, socio-economic status and re- 
lated factors influenced these results is difficult to determine. In 
both the high and low status groups the average I. Q. of drop outs 
was four points lower than that of the graduates. For the high 
status group, graduates had an average I. Q. of 110 and drop outs 
had an average I. Q. of 106. For the low status group, the average 
I. Q. was 102 for graduates and 98 for drop outs. It seems unlikely 
that such slight differences in intelligence could account for the 
reported results, although intelligence might be considered a con- 
tributing factor. Information concerning the socio-economic status 
of pupils was not available from the school records. However; i? 
all probability this factor also contributed to the larger number 
of drop outs among low status pupils, since studies (5) have show? 
that pupils with low sociometric status frequently come from 
lower socio-economic groups. 

Whether lack of social acceptance among peers is a direct cause 
of pupils dropping out of school or whether it is merely a factor 
related to the basic causes cannot be determined from the data. 
However, these findings do indicate that sociometric status scores 


obtained at the elementary school level can contribute to the pre- 
diction of future school drop outs. 


ADJUSTMENT TO HIGH SCHOOL 


The school records of the forty-six high status pupils and the 
twenty-seven low status pupils graduating from high school were 
examined for evidence of academic and social adjustment. A sum- 


Taste III.—A Comparison or Purrus wita Hien anp Low SocromEtTRIC 
Srarus WHO LATER GRADUATED FROM Hien Scnoou 


High Status|Low Senos 
Pupils Pupi! 


pils 
Number in eadli:grOüp.. ss s semas nuses ss sisis rw raso 46 27 
Ayerage TOir imar S gis ics aes ier eaves 110 102 
Average rank in graduating class (per 100). ........ 19 46 
% in school clubs and organizations................-- 70 59 
% participatingin varsity sports. ................0.005 33 Lt 
% holding leadership positions in school 24 4 


ed 


if 
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mary of these results is presented in Table III. It will be noted 
that the high status pupils had a higher average rank in their 
graduating class, they participated more frequently in school clubs 
and organizations, they participated more frequently in varsity 
Sports, and probably most important, a larger percentage of them 
held leadership positions in high school. A total of twenty-nine 
leadership Positions was held by the eleven high status pupils 
holding such positions, These included the president of the fresh- 
man class, the president of the senior class, the treasurer of the 
Junior class, two members of the board of directors of the sopho- 
more class, four members of the board of directors of the junior 
class, five members of the board of directors of the senior class, 
three vice-presidents of school clubs, one secretary of a school 
club, and cleven members of the student council. This is an im- 
pressive array of leadership positions held by a relatively few 
Pupils, when it is considered that the graduating classes ranged 
between four hundred and six hundred pupils. Thus, high socio- 
metric status at the elementary school level seems to be predictive 
of leadership in high school. 

n contrast to the leadership positions held by the high status 
Pupils, only one low status pupil held any such position. This was 
a girl who was elected secretary and treasurer of two different 
and served as chairman of the student counseling 
program, Apparently, pupils with low sociometrie status in the 
elementary school do not “blossom out” into leaders in high school, 


tend to complete high school, have a relatively high rank 
ah their graduating class, participate frequently in high school 
ubs anq varsity Sports, and hold a disproportionately large 
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sociometric status and include it in his permanent guidance record 
for use by counselors and teachers. Northway (6) has reported 
a recording method which would be useful for this purpose. Such 
information would be a valuable supplement to other measures 
of personal and social adjustment. Although there is no assurance 
that improving an individual’s social acceptance by his peers will 
improve his total school adjustment, the improvement of social 
acceptance is a worthy objective in itself. In addition, there 18 
the possibility that greater social acceptance will contribute to 
improved adjustment in other areas. P 

Studies of school drop outs should include measures of socl0~ 
metric status, and research should be directed specifically toward 
the rôle of social acceptance in early school leaving. If lack of 
social acceptance can be identified as a factor directly responsible 
for pupils dropping out of school, the schools holding power could 
be increased by special efforts in this area. This would seem to 
be especially important, since factors usually associated with 
school “drop outs” (i.e., intelligence, socio-economic status, ete.) 
are either extremely difficult or impossible to change. 

The relationship between pupils’ sociometric status scores and 
their later participation in leadership activities would seem to 
suggest that social acceptance by peers plays an important role 1D 
the development of leadership abilities. Investigations of the effect 
of peer relations on the development of leadership qualities, and 
the specific uses of the sociometric test in this process, shou 
contribute to a more systematic approach to leadership training 
in the public schools. 
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A STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING 
PRINCIPALS AS A BASIS FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT OF THE PROGRAM FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF PRINCIPALS 
AT APPALACHIAN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BEN HORTON 


Director, Student Teaching Office, Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 


It is observed repeatedly in the comments of contemporary 
educators that there is an increasing demand for a higher quality 
of educational leadership among our public school administrators, 
These educators tend to focus upon the training institutions and 
charge them with the responsibility for revitalizing their programs 
1 compliance with these growing demands. The changing character 
of public schools can be seen in increased enrollments, desegrega- 
tion issues, consolidation programs, building programs, curriculum 
improvement, adult education, extended school program, com- 
munity relationship, and the ever-present pressure-interest groups. 

. “Pparently, research and investigation in the field of the educa- 
tion of administrators have been neglected. As a result, the gap 
between training programs and that which is expected of the prom- 
ising candidate on the job has grown wider. Thus, the need for the 
study of the problems of beginning principals emerged from the 
Stowing concern regarding a better graduate program for the edu- 


cation of schoo] administrators at Appalachian State Teachers 
College, 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


-— major Purpose of this investigation was to study the prob- 
S of beginning principals as a basis for improving the program 


o; i i i 
: r the Preparation of school principals. The data obtained a 
ered upon the following: 


1 A 
i a aes are the nature, scope, and frequency of the problems 
enoou e ed by beginning principals as recognized by teachers, 
a a and Superintendents? 
w : inni inci 
a > in a Problems of beginning principals compare when 


ers, principals, and superintendents? 
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(3) How universally are the problems felt? 

(4) What changes in nature and frequency of problems occur 
during the year? 

(5) To what extent do problems remain unsolved at the end of 
the study? 

(6) How is length of administrative experience related to prob- 
lems of beginning principals? 

(7) What suggestions do principals and superintendents have 
for improvement of the preparation program for school principals? 

(8) What desirable characteristics can be discerned from the 
study for the program for the education of school principals? and 

(9) What recommendations leading to the improvement of pro- 
grams of educational administration with special reference to Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College can be derived from these data? 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


The method of investigation involved the collection of data from 
three available sources, namely, teachers, beginning principals, 
and superintendents. Through each source the writer attempted to 
identify the problems of the beginning principals. The teachers, 
who worked with these beginning principals, described the prob- 
lems and indicated the extent to which the solution to the problems 
had been reached; the superintendents identified and described 
the problems principals encountered and made suggestions for the 
improvement of the present program at Appalachian State Teach- 
ems College for the preparation of school administrators; the be- 
ginning principals described the problems, as they saw them, and 
made suggestions for the improvement o 
personal visits were conducted and each tim 
asked to describe the existing problems. A compilation and analysis 
of these data provided a partial background for drawing up recom- 


mendations for the improvement of the graduate program for the 
education of school administrators, 


f the program. Three 
e the participants were 


The data obtained from these sources were classified into eight 
major categories, namely, organization and structure, staff per- 
sonnel, pupil personnel, public relations, school plant said grounds, 
transportation, curriculum and instruction, and school finance. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


As was stated previously, the three sources of data for this study 
were: (1) beginning principals, (2) public school teachers, and (3) 
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superintendents. From the entire population of public school prin- 
cipals in the state of North Carolina, thirty-one beginning prin- 
cipals participated. They were restricted to those principals who 
received their masters’ degrees at Appalachian State Teachers 
College in Publie School Administration and who were in their 
first, second or third year as principal in the public schools of the 
state. 

During each of the three regular visits, face-to-face associations 
Were maintained. Each time the principals were given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their problems. Simultaneously, an attempt was 
made to assist them in solving or relieving the situation. Strict 
confidence was always assured. 

The report form used by the principals to report problems en- 
countered during the different intervals was simple. The instruc- 
tions were given in such a way as to avoid the suggestion of prob- 
lems. Instead, a frank, candid discussion of their problems was 
desired and sought. They indicated the extent to which the prob- 
lems had been solved or adjusted to at the time of the reporting 
interval. They indicated from whom they had received help and 
Suggested how the college could have helped them more. A report 
form similar to the one used by the principals was developed for use 
by the teachers. This report form was devised for the purpose of re- 
cording a description of the problems of the beginning principals at 
different intervals and to indicate whether or not the problems had 
been adjusted to satisfactorily or solved at the time of the report- 
ing interval. Instructions which accompanied this report form 
avoided the suggestion of specific problems that the principal 
might have. The instructions suggested that (1) the problems 
it oe a situation over which the principal had no con- 
ke, deficiency which could be charged to a lack of academic 
ticipation p and (3) a problem due to personal limitations. Par- 
as it had b y the teachers was placed on a voluntary basis just 
fëquested Se done for the principals. Occasionally, the teachers 

hat they be permitted to include favorable remarks 
about the principal, Their wishes w ranted 

The problems eng, = WRAPS WEIS BKS pe a 
by the sures neountered by the beginning principals, as viewed 
form, similar ¢ €ndents, were the third source of data. A report 
developed for H the one used by the principals and teachers, was 

ne purpose of recording the problems of the begin- 
rceived by the superintendent at the different 
lcate whether or not problems had been ad- 


ning principals as pe 
intervals and to ind 
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justed to or solved at the time of the report. The superintendents 
were asked to point out, also, how the college could have helped 
the principals more. Special effort was made to assure the super- 
intendent that information obtained from him was to be handled 
carefully and confidentially. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION AND SIZE OF PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


Considerable significance was added to the study due to the wide 
range of participation. Geographically, the study extended into 
each of the major areas of the state. The coastal, the piedmont, 
and the mountain sections. The fartherest point, included in the 
study, was a coastal town approximately 400 miles away. Seventy- 
five per cent of the schools represented in the study were located 
within a 125 mile radius of the institution. The distribution of par- 
ticipation included eight city administrative units and thirteen 
county administrative units. 

Eight of the thirty beginning principals were in their first year 
as principals; eighteen were in their second year; four were in their 
third year. All beginning principals had received their master’s 
degrees from Appalachian State Teachers College in Public School 
Administration. Their formal training, at the graduate level, had 
been relatively the same but their undergraduate training an 
teaching experience, prior to becoming a principal, had been pri- 
marily at the secondary level. For instance, twenty-one of the 
thirty beginning principals were serving as elementary principals, 
whereas, only ten of the twenty-one had background and experi- 
ence in the elementary field. Furthermore, of the other nine be- 
ginning principals, who were serving as union school principals, 
only one had had training and experience in the elementary field. 
Thus, all thirty of the beginning principals were responsible for 


elementary school programs, but only eleven had any experience 
or training in elementary work. 


RELIABILITY OF DATA 


Throughout the period of investigation, precaution was taken 
to eliminate bias and reduce subjectivity. Everyone who partici- 
pated in this study did so because of his willingness to codperate. 
Effort was made to avoid the suggestion of problems to the partici- 
pants. In transferring the data from report forms to index cards, 
the director of the study attempted to avoid misinterpretations, 
bias, and personal feelings. Those who participated in the study 


re 
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were reminded frequently that the information they submitted 
would be treated in a strictly confidential manner. 

Face-to-face associations (particularly with principals and 
superintendents) were maintained throughout the investigation. 
Check-lists were avoided as a means of obtaining information. A 
similar report form was used by all participants to describe the 
problems of the beginning principals but strict confidence in han- 
dling the information was always assured the participants. 


FINDINGS 


A descriptive analysis of the nature and scope of beginning 
principal problems was made. The analysis was based upon a com- 
Posite report of problems submitted by all who participated in the 
study. Further, the 2042 problems were classified into eight major 
categories and twenty-seven minor categories. When grouped into 
minor categories and arranged in rank order, the problems con- 
cerning excessive duties, maintaining good relations with the staff, 
and organizing and scheduling the school program constituted ap- 
proximately one-third of all problems reported. It was observed: 
(1) one out of every two problems submitted by teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents lay in the two major categories of organi- 
zation and structure, and staff personnel, and (2) beginning-prin- 
cipal problems have a tendency to spread widely in scope but to 
concentrate heavily in a few problem areas. 

Beginning principal problems submitted by the teachers. Ac- 
cording to the classification of the problems submitted by the 
teachers, 52.3 per cent of the 1518 problems lay in the two highest 
ranking major categories, organization and structure, and staff 
Personnel. Problems concerning pupil personnel and public rela- 
tions constituted an additional 25.7 per cent which resulted in a 
distribution showing approximately four of every five problems 
Occuring in these four categories. A more comprehensive treatment 
of the data revealed that more than three-fourths of the total num- 
ber of problems submitted by the teachers were involved in ten 
Specific types of problems. These ten specific problems ranked in 
descending order according to the number of times reported, were: 

(1) Trying to distribute time among teaching duties, extra 


curri N E pial é : 5 
ee activities, administrative and supervisory responsi- 
S. 


en ablia and maintaining good relations with staff 
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(3) Organizing and scheduling the school program. 

(4) Obtaining competent staff personnel. 

(5) Existence of and disposal of discipline problems. 

(6) Establishing and maintaining working relations with the 
public. : ea. 

(7) Adequacy of physical facilities. 

(8) Assisting personnel with professional and personal prob- 
lems. 
(9) Having sufficient knowledge in ele 


mentary education. 
(10) Attendance. 


ining good relations with the staff. 
( taining working relations with the 
public. 


(4) Conducting programs for curric 
(5) Trying to distribute time among 
and supervisory duties, 
(6) Knowledge of matters concerning sch 
(7) Knowledge of elementary education 
(8) Care and maintenance 
(9) Handling school funds. 
(10) Handling bus transportation, 
The distribution of all problems reported by the principals re- 
vealed that 52.7 per cent lay in two major categories: organiza- 
tion and structure and staff personnel. This particular distribution 
seems significant when teachers and principals mentioned prob- 
lems in the same two areas with a comparable degree of frequency. 
The ten specific problems mentioned 


ulum improvement, 
teaching, administrative, 


ool management. 


of school plant, 


most frequently by the prin- 
cipals were: 

(1) Establishing and maintaining working relations with the 
public. 


(2) Knowledge of matters 

(3) Obtaining competent 

(4) Trying to distribute t 
and supervisory duties, 


(5) Conducting programs for curriculum improvement. 


concerning school management. 
staff personnel, 


ime among teaching, administrative 
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g” (6) Establishing and maintaining good relations with the staff, 
(7) Organizing and establishing the school program. 
se (8) Assisting personnel with professional and personal prob- 
lems. 
(9) Raising money and handling school funds. 

(10) Having sufficient knowledge in elementary education. 

Of the ten specific problems mentioned most frequently by 
teachers, principals, and superintendents, five were included by 
each group of respondents. These five specific problems were: (1) 

a trying to distribute time among teaching, administrative, and su- 
` pervisory duties, (2) establishing and maintaining good relations 
with the staff, (3) organizing and scheduling the school program, 
(4) establishing and maintaining working relations with the pub- 
lic, and (5) having sufficient knowledge in elementary education. 

These five specific problems constituted 46.6 per cent of all 
problems reported by the teachers, 43.4 per cent of all problems 

p a reported by the principals, and 59.5 per cent of all problems re- 
p ported by the superintendents. Ranked in descending order they 
are listed and described as follows: 

(1) Trying to distribute time among teaching duties, adminis- 
trative routine, and supervisory responsibilities. The effectiveness 
of the principal as an administrator may be questioned due to ex- 
cessive duties and responsibilities. These duties and responsibili- 

ties include driving school busses, performing janitorial services, 
suing school supplies, taking sick children home, handling dis- 
cipline, handling school-community problems, running errands, 
Operating popcorn machine and the school store, buying food for 


the cafeteria, administering first-aid and other problems which 


‘ply that little time is left to meet the requirements of a teaching 
Schedule or to help teachers with their individual problems. 
Therefore, trying to organize the school program when so many 


duties and responsibiliti inci i 
. Ponsibilities are charged to the princi al, is ver 
difficult. — i i e 


(2) Establishin 
eginning princip 
staff personnel, 


g and maintaining good relations with the staff. 
als encountered many problems in working with 
enced teaches Trying to utilize the potential of mature experi- 
are challen ine and obtaining the cooperation of the entire staff, 
jealousy <n oe Further, certain problems grow out of 
rules and zlatna careless conduct, and disregard for school 


Occasionally, 


the Principal and his wife are employed in the 
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same school. Sometimes the wife of the superintendent or the 
former principal are members of the staff. These situations tend to 
eate problems. S : 
The pa es revealed a need for principals to get well acquainted 
with staff members and to respect them as professional equals. 
There was further evidence to indicate the need for principals to 


mbers and to support 
pplied. 

ol program. Beginning 
rganizing and schedul- 
ar and special classes, 


and equipment avail- 
able to school personnel and the publi i 


problems to be considered in school organi 
have a tendency to evolve from the 1 
advance or to provide clarification of 
zation appears essential to the succes 

(4) Establishing and maintaining working relations with the 
public. The involvement of the principal in matters pertaining to 
school-community relations is one of the chief life lines of the 
school program. Reconciling parents when their children are con- 
cerned, or recognizing the Special interests of parents and special 
groups are vitally important. The ability of the Principal to brin z 
about change in a conservative community or deal smoothly with 
salesmen and visitors round out only Sy Ginentesa 


zation. Other problems 
ack of ability to plan well in 
school policies, Good organi- 
S of the schoo] program. 


a few of the ma: 
quired in marshaling community forces, 


(5) Having sufficient knowledge in ele 
Throughout the entire study constant reference 
of knowledge in elementary education as one 
of school principals. Inability to counsel with elementa: t 
school patrons, and children, to di ; ty teachers, 
service programs, and to utilize professiona] ]j 


instances pointing toward a lack of experiene 
field. 


mentary education. 


There was a tendency for teach 
tendance, and inadequacy of ply 
superintendents reported problem: 
the principal as an administrator, 
responsibilities. 


ers to mention 
Ysical facilities, whereas, the 
S related to the 


eli reliability of 
ability to delegate duties and 


discipline, at- 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Based on the findings in this study the following major conclu- 
sions were drawn: 

(1) Administrative problems have a tendency to increase and 
become more complex with experience. 

(2) Reports submitted by principals and superintendents indi- 
cated that problems related to staff personnel, curriculum and in- 
struction, and pupil personnel tended to persist and inerease in per- 
centage of times reported during the three reporting intervals. 

(3) Problems related to school management (handling state 
records and reports, bookkeeping, etc.) have a tendency to de- 
crease with experience. 

(4) More than fifty per cent of the unsolved problems lay in the 
areas of organization and structure and staff personnel. 

(5) Principals with one year’s experience encountered the great- 
est number of problems with staff personnel and those with no ex- 
perience and two years’ experience ranked the same problem sec- 
ond highest. 

(6) According to principals and superintendents, problems re- 
lated to school plant, transportation and school finance have a 
tendency to decrease with experience. 

(7) Problems in public relations have a tendency to decrease 
with experience according to reports received from the superin- 
tendents but to increase according to reports from the principals. 

(8) Problems related to school organization tend to rank high 
regardless of administrative experience. 

(9) Principals and superintendents expressed a strong belief 
that direct experiences of a practical nature would be conducive 
in building administrative competencies. 

a Provisions should be made for instructors of administra- 

e courses to become better acquainted with the problems of 
public school administration. 

(11) The curriculum for school administrators should be flexi- 


ble £0 that background and experience of students could be taken 
into consideration, 


SUMMARY 


ee 8s of this study revealed that a desirable program for 
. =i ai of school principals at Appalachian State Teachers 
ould include increased emphasis upon: elementary edu- 


The findin 
the edu 
Colle 
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cation, human relations, public relations, oral and written lan- 
guage, organizing and scheduling the school program, school man- 
agement, care and maintenance of school plant and facilities, and 
obtaining and using instructional materials. In addition, 
suggested that the program should include laboratory experience 
in administration, perhaps an internship, Finally, the curriculum 
should be flexible so as to provide for individual differences, 

These findings are already provin 
the program for the education of sc 
State Teachers College. For exam 
in connection with giving the pri 
was a full quarter internship. One 
paring to be a principal and who 
class work on campus, was allowed to take a full quarter internship 
in administration. This internship was done in one of the large 
elementary schools and lasted for approximately thirteen weeks, 
The student served as an assist, 


28 an assistant principal in the elementary 
school in which he did his internship and devoted full time to this 


work. He was given a full quarter's graduate credit, which is 
twelve quarter hours, for this internship, He was Supervised by 
members of the college staff. Before his internship was over, he had 
had an opportunity to take part in practically al] Phases of the job 
of the principal, and in addition, he visited other schools in the 
unit to observe and study the work of Principals on the junior 
high and senior high school levels, His complete record and evalu- 
ation of this internship is available and is now being studied by 
the college staff. The feeling of everyone who participated in this 
first internship at the principals’ level Was that this Was one ex- 
cellent means of improving the preparation Program for principals 


it was 


g to be a great value in revising 
hool principals at Appalachian 
ple, one experiment conducted 
ncipals more direct experience 
graduate student, who was pre- 
had completed two quarters of 


at the master’s level. 

Further experimentation and stud 
to improving the preparation prog 
palachian. The plan includes: (1) 
internship for prospective princip 
to those preparing to become S 
(2) provision for further opportu 
experiences in administration and 
on campus, (3) continuation of th 
for those trainees who do all of thei 
mer terms. This phase of the prog 


y are to be undertaken relative 


Strators at Ap- 
the full quarter 
d the experience 


T graduate work 


5 during the sum- 
ram is based on 


the assumption 
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that throughout a given year the trainee could have a definite 
period of free time so that a planned program of experiences could 
be worked out. These experiences would be carefully supervised 
by a member of the college staff. Finally, the staff sees the need for 
4 program of screening and guiding graduate students who express 
interest in supervision and administration. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR MERIT 
on BA SRATINGS OF TEACHERS 


A. R. MEAD 
Gainesville, Florida 


This statement is the result of much thinking, wide experience 
in teaching and with teachers, and considerable research and 
study of other’s research on this complex and difficult problem. 

Such rating always implies some kind of evaluation, subjective 
and/or objective, of teachers and/or teaching, Lo 


gically, it should 
deal with the degree to which teachers under | 


known and given 
conditions can and do achieve the objectives of the educational 


system. If, for example, one objective is to teach children in the 
second grade to read orally and silently with greater rate and 
comprehension, and to do wider reading of good quality materials, 
then such evaluation should attempt to ascertain how well the 
teacher, under given conditions, does that job. However, it is 
well-nigh impossible to achieve even similar conditions for two 
teachers. In the first place, the teachers themselves are different 
in many ways, and these individual differences affect the children. 
Secondly, the children differ in degree of motivation, capability, 
stimulus from home life, and in many other ways. The task at 
present, then, becomes a research Project for each individual 
teacher. For if Miss A has children who achieve higher degrees of 
reading ability than do the children of Miss B, a considerable 
amount of the achievement amon 

to the influence of home life, 
provided by the home. If we 


that of the teacher of French, 
factors involved. 

At present, the method of mea 
tors on a condition is that of m 
finements. This method takes 
a deep comprehension of how 
to get others to understand. 


n must differ from 
few of the variable 
Surement of 
ultiple correl 
many hours, 
to interpret r, 
But we need 
272 


effects of many fac- 
ation with other re- 
skilled workmanship, 
esults, and the ability 
other methods, one of 
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which, for example, might well be development and use of descrip- 
tions of levels of teaching. 

In summary, the conditions are almost infinite in complexity 
and the variability of factors is very great. Second, known meth- 
ods of measuring the effects of these factors are very complex, 
time-consuming, difficult to use, and hard to interpret truthfully. 
These facts lead to the following questions: 

Who will do the rating of teachers’ merit? How will they ob- 
tain data with which to do the rating? From whom will they ob- 
tain these data? What kind of data must they obtain? Once they 
have obtained the data, on what criteria must the ratings be 
made? How will they make the ratings? With present known re- 
sults of research in this problem can we do an effective quality of 
rating teaching merit? What is necessary to obtain an effective 
system? And how long will it take to develop that system? 


WHO WILL DO THE RATING OF TEACHERS’ MERIT? 


It may be assumed that the superintendent of schools will do 
this, or the immediate principal of the school, or the supervisors, 
or the children, or the parents, or a special committee group from 
teachers and administration. All of these must be considered. 
McCall found in his research in North Carolina that superin- 
tendents knew less about the teachers than did all other personnel 
ìm the school system. Unless there is some practical way to over- 
come that defect, then the superintendent cannot make valid 
ratings of teachers’ merit, The school principal being nearer to 
the teachers, may be asked to do the task. But again McCall’s 
study revealed that they, too, lacked the data and the under- 
Standing to do the work. The teachers and the children know most 
about the teaching. Unless some other source is discovered, they 
Must constitute the source of data on which to base these ratings, 

teachers, either singly or in groups, assume this task, they will 

e under severe scrutiny as to the appropriateness of their work 
and the majority may refuse to do this task. Obviously, it is not 
Wise to ask the children to do the ratings. There remains, then, 
the Possibility of an outside person or group. Unless school offi- 
cals (principals and supervisors) are relieved from much of their 
ce a work of making the education of children operate, the 
nly Possibility is to ask an outside group to do the ratings, 
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No lay group from outside the schools would have the research 
skills and understanding necessary for this complex task. The 
only possible group would be a small group within the profession 
who have given much study to the problem and have some know- 
how as to how to proceed. Hence, if a state is to embark upon a 
state-wide system of merit ratings for teachers, it will be com- 
pelled to employ outside help or to relieve some of its own pro- 
fessional workers. This, in either case, may be a very costly ad- 
venture, and one which comes at a t; 


Ame when all too little is 
known about how to do such a complex task. 


HOW TO OBTAIN DATA UPON WHICH TO BASE MERIT RATINGS? 

Since schools now have a shorta; 
recording, and other duties, many 
plete records of the children, let al 


keep high quality records about 
the children. They need help in this before they undertake to 
engage in keeping comprehensive 


tional bases which often involve g 


difficulty for administrators because of diff 
ments. 


FROM WHOM WILL THE NEEDED DATA HAVE TO BE OBTAINED? 


rce of data. In this case, 


and complete source of in- 
- The children rank second, 


In any study, one must go to the sou 
the teachers constitute the most basic 
formation about teachers and teaching 


/ 
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and principals, perhaps third. Superintendents cannot be of much 
help in this matter because they are too far removed from direct 
association with the teachers and teaching. Some parents can pro- 
vide limited data about a selected group of items. A research 
worker may find other data. 


WHAT KINDS OF DATA WILL HAVE TO BE COMPILED? 


Relevant data are needed, and whoever undertakes the task 
must be wise in the area of study to judge what kinds of data to 
compile. Some kinds are known now. Information about prepara- 
tion and experience can be procured in rough units. But in both 
of these divisions more exact data will be required, which, in turn, 
will necessitate that the teacher education institutions make 
comprehensive revisions of their records about their students. A 
very large body of data will be needed concerning the attitudes, 
professional and otherwise; for the teachers’ attitudes are often 
the driving forces to good or poor teaching. In this body of in- 
formation must reside also much information about the ethical 
qualities (character) of the teachers. Most important, and most 
difficult to obtain, are the data on how well a teacher achieves 
his teaching objectives through his work, excluding the influence 
of parents and intelligence status of children. It is assumed that 
many teachers of slow children can achieve these objectives bet- 
ter than other teachers who have derived great reputations from 
teaching children who have high IQ’s and drive their own learn- 
mg very much. There is also a large group of personal-social 
qualities to þe studied. Such matters as courtesy, tact, poise, firm- 
ness, dependability, integrity, ability to command attention, per- 
Sonal neatness, etc., are involved, and their influence varies 
Sreatly—from strong to almost nothing. Once criteria are well 
established on this problem, other types of data may also be 

ound necessary. THESE FACTS SHOW THE VERY GREAT COMPLEXITY 
OF THIS IMPORTANT PROBLEM AND ALSO SHOULD MAKE OBVIOUS THE 
UTTER IMPOSSIBILITY OF INITIATING ANY VALID PROGRAM OF TEACHER 
ate UNTIL BASIC STUDY IS MADE OF THE PROBLEM. The writer be- 
eves that the time will come when this can be done. 


A ON WHAT CRITERIA MUST RATINGS BE MADE? 

nati Eein 3 
settee commission of the American Educational Research 
on has made a report on this matter, and the writer will 


merel: ; 
ely report this fact. We do have their report, but they, too, 
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show some reluctance in stating that they have found the com- 
plete answer to this part of the problem. 


HOW WILL SUCH RATINGS BE MADE? 


This part of the problem is not known. There are, however, 
certain probabilities. For example, the data may be ranked about 
all teachers of one group, with their identities hidden until after 
the rankings are made. Space will not permit the detailed de- 
scription of other probabilities. 


CAN WE NOW WITH KNOWN RESULTS oF RESEARCH ON 


THIS 
PROBLEM IMMEDIATELY ESTABLISH 


A HIGHLY VALID 
SYSTEM OF RATING OF TEACHER MERIT? 
To this question, the answer is xo. Th 


Mead, and many others have not yet found enough valid answers 
to the many questions involved to enable a School system to do 
this complex task. 


e studies of Barr, McCall, 


WHAT IS NECESSARY TO DEVELOP A y. 
OF RATING OF TEACHER 

A program of research, with a f 
operating for many years, will be 


ALID SYSTEM 
MERIT? 


und to su 


8 public. Or, such 
foundation or a state educa- 
The writer has not added to this statement the list of studies 
already made in this field or the names of the research workers, 
but this can be supplied if needed. 


CAN ANY PROGRESS IN THIS PROBI 


IN A SINGLE SCHOOL g 


In spite of all the complexities and the great difficulties, the 
writer judges that any school system should have a group of its 


EM NOW BE MADE 
YSTEM? 


gS 
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personnel working on this problem; and this group should con- 
tain elected representatives of the classroom teachers. Because 
of its importance, and because of the increasing demands made 
by an occasional legislative group and others, it is a wise plan 
for the schools to have their personnel at work on this task. Other- 
wise, the time may come when, by state law, a very crude and 
inequitable system may be forced upon the schools. And this can 
do very serious damage. 


A GUIDE FOR STUDENT TEACHERS 
RAYMOND E. KUHL 


State Teachers College, Millersville, Pennsylvania 


A student teacher is his own and one of his college’s most ef- 
fective public relations agencies—‘for good or for not so good.” 
The very nature of the student teaching situation is such that it 
is often easier to do “wrong” than “right.” A discussion in the 
teachers’ room may lead a student teacher to make statements 
that are resented by older teachers, statements they would not 
resent if made by a colleague. 

There are occasions when a student teacher’s conduct may be 
such that he harms his job possibilities and makes it difficult for 
his college to continue using the services of a particular codperat- 
ing teacher, a school, or even a school system. Many college super- 
visors probably spend considerable time trying to undo damage 
caused by student teacher breaches of conduct, most of them 
minor. 

By using good common sense and keeping a few simple rules of 
conduct in mind, a student teacher can create a most favorable 
impression of himself and his college. The State Teachers College 
at Millersville, Pennsylvania, has had some success in this phase 
of public relations by placing the material which follows in the 
hands of secondary student teachers before they go to their teach- 
ing assignments. Of course, free and open discussion takes place 
among student teachers and staff members concerning the items 
listed. A serious attempt is made to present the problem in such 
a way that these suggestions become a part of a student teacher’s 
code through understanding rather than mere acquiescence, 


To the Student Teacher: 

Previous to this time you have gained an understanding of chil- 
dren and youth; you have mastered an area or areas of subject 
matter, and you have investigated the science and art of teaching. 
In the student teaching situation you will attempt to put into prac- 
tice what you have learned. Hansen has stated it clearly in the 
following: “It is in a real sense, the climax of professional train- 


1Carl W. Hansen, “Principles and Criteria for the Selection of Critic 
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ing—a phase in which the academic and technical are synthesized 
and integrated.”+ 

You are, of course, most anxious to make good in your student 
teaching. The administration and faculty of Millersville are also 
vitally concerned with your success; there are two aspects of this 
concern. First, a good job of student teaching will indicate that 
another capable teacher, in whom the institution has a deep in- 
terest, is ready to enter teaching with every chance of success. 
Second, the college hopes that it will benefit from the impression 
you will make on pupils, parents, teachers, and school adminis- 
trators. 

There is no better way of placing the graduates of Millersville in 
teaching positions than by having superior performance in student 
teaching. The student teacher is a ready topic of conversation 
among secondary pupils; it isn’t long until they will rate you for 
themselves, their parents, and other persons with whom they have 
contact. Codperating teachers will evaluate you and your work; 
administrators will judge you. The favorable impressions you 
make will reflect to your credit; it will add to the prestige of Mil- 
lersville; it will build good will among the public. 

Good classroom teaching will be your major goal. However, a 
student teacher is judged in many situations other than the actual 
act of instruction. Promptness, courtesy, and good taste in dress 
are examples of areas in which you will be expected to maintain 
high standards. Below are comments on some of the areas in which 
student teachers will want to be especially careful. 

(1) Be on time every time. Make it a first obligation to find 
out when regular staff members of your school are expected to re- 
port in the morning. You must report no later than that time. If 
your coéperating teacher wants you to report earlier, do so. Meet 
every class on time. Be sure you are on time for all appointments 
with your codperating teacher and supervisor. 

(2) Leave school at the time regular staff members leave. Many 
schools have regulations which make it necessary for staff mem- 
bers to remain in the school for a specific time after pupils are 
dismissed. You are expected to remain until that time. You will 
want to make yourself available to pupils for reasonable lengths 
of time before and after school. 


Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXXIV (October 
1948), p. 377. 
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g ointments with prospective employers. During 
Mt a you will meet with school administrators for 
the purpose of discussing your possible employment as a tennhen; 
Once you have agreed to such a meeting, be sure to keep it ev en if 
it is only to tell the other party that you have changed your mind. 
This is one of the appointments you ought to meet with fifteen 
minutes to spare. It is hard to think of an act that could do more 
harm to you or your college than failure to keep an engagement 
with a superintendent or other school official. ; 

(4) Your attendance should be perfect. Only illness and other 
emergencies may excuse you from meeting your teaching and ob- 
servation obligations. If you find it necessary to be absent, inform 
your codperating teacher at once, and call the office of the Director 
of Student Teaching so that he and your supervisor will know. If 
it is necessary for you to be excused from your assignment for 
part of a day or more, the permission will have to come from the 
director; he will want, first of all, to know if this request meets 
with the approval of your coöperating teacher. . l 

(5) You are to assume every obligation that your coöperating 
teacher has. You are assigned to a full day of teaching (30 hours 
minimum per week) in order that you may have the experience 
of a full time teaching position. If the cooperating teacher chap- 
erons a school dance, you are expected to be there too. If he sells 
tickets at basketball games, that is also your responsibility. Home- 
room, guidance, assemblies, and attendance reports are examples 
of other activities in which you will have an opportunity to learn 
by doing them with your cooperating teacher, : 

(6) Find out as soon as possible what your cooperating teacher 
expects of you. Some of them will wait for you to tak 
tive; others will spell out your duties at the very beginning, Bend 
every effort to avoiding a situation in which you and your co- 
öperating teacher do not understand each other, 

(7) Conduct yourself as a professional person. 
codes of conduct. Doctors do not discuss other 
public. You will not be in complete agreement wi 
ing teacher, supervising professor, or any othe 
in your student teaching. That is your right, b 
conduct for a professional person to air these 
bring discredit to the other party. Belittling 
staff in public is most unethical. 
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(8) Leave nothing to chance in your class preparations. There 
is no more sure way of losing the respect of your pupils and co- 
öperating teacher than by not being thoroughly prepared for what- 
ever task you have to do. You will find that lesson preparation, 
to be well done, will take much of your time. At your stage of 
teaching, detailed lesson plans must be written. 

(9) Welcome criticism from all those who are in a position to 
judge your work. The purpose of evaluating your teaching is to 
help you improve it; the best teachers are constantly asking for 
criticisms. 

(10) Win the good will of your students by doing a good job of 
teaching. The beginning teacher is naturally concerned with want- 
ing to be liked by his pupils, but sometimes he tries to attain this 
objective by being a “good fellow.” Often this approach leads to 
so called disciplinary problems. Do a good job of teaching; the 
liking and respect will follow. 

(11) Do not appropriate to yourself the facilities provided for 
all teachers. Many schools have faculty rooms and other facilities 
for teachers. You will be invited to make use of them, but remem- 
ber in a sense you are a guest of the school; the well mannered 
guest does not take over and monopolize his host’s home. It would 
be unfortunate if the regular staff members had to look elsewhere 
for a brief period of relaxation because student teachers left no 
room for them. 

(12) Bea good listener. In your association with parents, teach- 
ers, and administrators, give due regard to their greater experi- 
ence. Listen to their ideas and suggestions; many will be helpful. 
If you dominate the conversation in the teachers’ room, 
wish you weren’t there. 

(18) Dress in good taste. Be sure your clothing is neat and 
clean. Do not give pupils an opportunity to comment unf 
about your appearance. The classroom is not an amusement park; 
it is not a church; dress, appropriate for the latter two, is mal 
necessarily correct for the classroom. , 
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TEACHER DIFFERENCI eS I 


HELEN FISHER 


Curriculum Coördinator, San Diego County Schools 


i ike, “ akes a teacher on his own ‘take’ to an 
Gue bs arr A ie growth?” may be only a conundrum ; 
a my filing and insolvable. Teachers like the rest of 
Sel arya their individual differences which sometimes defy 
pee efforts to probe what lies behind choices o 
uT ther hand, if we could understand the variabilities of 
ie nrt- tude and behavior, we might someday learn to predict 
-n oa to engage in a particular or even several activities 
ecko plan in-service programs which build on individ- 
interests. 
oe = EA EAE activities to be conside 
Professional reading by no means exists as T 
continued education, nor necessarily among t 
though who dares say for certain. As one activity 
theless, it provides a single focus for examining s 
abilities in teacher attitude and behavior. 
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CASES FOR STUDY 


i ith the specific question, “Wh, 
per Dig pick up a book to read?” the writer recently at- 
tempted to plot fifty teachers’ reading patterns 1n relation to some 
possible influences; namely, interest in reading, experience and 
education, accessibility of materials and curriculum committee 
Ly saa to have some basis for comparing possible influences 
of the school environments, cases for interview were drawn from 
four elementary schools within a single school q 


l istrict.? Most of 
the teachers were married women with no young children, They 
~4 Based on Doctoral dissertation, “A Study of Fifty Teachers’ Professional 
Reading Behavior” on file at Teachers College, Columbia University, June, 
TT Tadividael assents to participation were, by 
Beta, 9 out of 17; Gamma, 13 out of 20; Delta 
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had taught a median of 6.6 years and attended college for a 
median of 4.4 years.® 


SUMMARY OF READING PATTERNS 


Every case represented a complex reading pattern, different in 
some ways from all others and to be understood only through de- 
tailed case study descriptions. At the same time sharp differences 
appeared among the patterns. Differences were most pronounced 
between the teachers who perceived themselves reading “quite a 
bit” and those who felt they read little. 

Avid readers not only thought they read a great deal; they did 
in comparison with the others. Either daily or weekly as a habit 
they read all kinds of publications. Relatively speaking, they 
turned out to be the prolific readers of both professional and non- 
professional materials. 

As the top quarter of the group, they recalled at least nine book 
titles read during the year of question and four magazines 
monthly. They kept on the alert for new materials, even pur- 
chased them from time to time, and took advantage of materials 
that came their way. 

Along with searching for teaching suggestions, these teachers 
read because they were curious about a publication, because they 
wanted to evaluate themselves as teachers or understand their 
groups better; occasionally, to find out why. Books on guidance 
and philosophy were read as well as curriculum. 

By contrast, the teachers making up the lower quarter of the 
group in amount of reading recalled no more than three pro- 
fessional books read during the year and two magazines monthly. 
Their reading was largely confined to reading for specific reasons 
like getting a question on thumb-sucking answered, checking to 
see what to cover for carrying out a curriculum committee assign- 
ment. 


3 More teachers with degrees, with more than one but less than twent; 
years of experience and teaching in the primary grades consented to ‘he 
study. From interviews with the school principals roughly half of the non. 
assenting group of twenty-eight teachers were judged to read at least as mu h 
ag some of the participants. Probable reasons for non-participation SIRSE 
for the most part, an unwilling attitude toward the interview even tho h 
interviews were held during the school day and did not last longer th i 
hour or so with each teacher. E AN: 
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On the whole they read fewer non-professional materials too 
as Table I reveals: 7 


TABLE I.—Tracuers’ READING PATTERNS GROUPED ny 
NUMBER OF PROFESSIONAL Booxs Reap 


i . Prof. Mags. | Essay-News Ficti i 
f. Books Read eal Ficti RE 
Prof. Books Rea (4 or more) Qor Tre) (10 a md ope 
a 
10 plus (N — 11) 7 7 a l a 
6-9 (N — 15) 5 8 7 7 
0-5 (N — 24) 4 10 8 4 


* For school year, 1954-55 


The group patterns of the lower quarter were far less con- 
sistent, far more fluctuating, than those of the upper quarter. 


ANALYSIS OF POSSIBLE INFLUENCES 


Analysis of the reading patterns suggested certain relationshi 
between the teachers reading and the possible influences ] n 
for study. To consider each in turn: selected 

Interest in Reading. Teachers who expressed critic 
fessional reading, reservations about its usefulness or in 
showed signs of negative feelings toward the activi t A oe way 
time on it in comparison with others. Very few of sg little 
teachers read the median number of books and magazi 1e fifteen 
they did read professional materials, it was to aan When 
obligation or because a particular journal circulated & Specific 
or school desk. ed to the home 

Most of the thirty-five teachers who fel ra 
professional reading read at least the mS as toward 
sional books and magazines for the year. They we er of Profes- 
also, to include broad reasons for reading, re more likely, 

Teachers who showed a strong interest in general . 
to do more professional reading than those less į . Teading tended 
ing. But lack of interest in one did not necessaria a in read- 
interest in another kind of reading. Some each, Y mean lack of 
reading, but not professional reading, diq a pfe a 
in the classics, references or current literature at dea 
that they improved as professiona] workers bes and 
reading. cause 


ism of pro- 
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As with most studies which point to interest as a strong factor 
in what people read and why, interest in professional reading 
emerged as a clear influence on the teachers’ reading. But interest 
in general reading and interest in professional reading did not 
seem especially interrelated. Almost all the teachers enjoyed read- 
ing, most of them since early childhood days. 

Experience. Eight teachers were teaching for the first year, 
thirteen had taught fewer than five years. These younger teachers 
did less reading, except in manuals and guides which they used far 
more devotedly than the experienced teachers.* Few read above 
the median number of books, none above the median number of 
magazines, as Table IT indicates: 


TABLE II.—TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL READING PATTERNS* 
GROUPED BY EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING 


ed 


i Read Mi Read Mi Us . 
Years of Experience Read Mere | chins tags. | Mauls | Gen Reasons 
5 plus (N — 29) 19 13 13 9 
2-4 (N — 13) 5 3 sad : 
0-1 N - 8) 2 a s : 


* For school year, 1954-55 


For the younger teachers, reading generally was confined to their 
college texts, used to get help on specific problems like teachin 
phonies or to help prepare lesson and unit plans, i k 

Rather than expressing a strong interest in professional reading 

5) 


these teachers talked instead about their need for more experience 
? 


as well as time to catch their breath. Not only was teaching rel 
tively new for them, but some of them faced independent tet ne 
ea cg mik time or found themselves in the midst of Kiana 
plans. Apparently at this perio ir li ir mi 
eae eee nin md bel al d of their lives their minds lay 
Experienced teachers more often included broad reasons f 
reading and spoke of the sense of comfort gained from print = 
they discovered they were doing the “right” thing. They ge ~ 
that they could converse more intelligently as a result of re a 
It seemed as though with years of experience in the ES eae 


{A 
Since the district under study had no guides of its 


managed to get them on their own initiative. own, teachers had 
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the need for specific reading slackened. Either other purposes arose, 
if not already present, or less professional reading was done. Cer- 
tainly not all the experienced teachers read more than the less- 
experienced. There were striking exceptions which indicated that 
experience did not operate alone as a Possible influence on what 
the teachers read and why. 

Education. Nine teachers had their Master’s Degrees, ten had no 
degree whatever. All teachers with the higher degree read the 
median number of books and magazines, and read for broad as 
well as specific reasons, as Table III shows: 


TABLE III.—TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL READING PATTERNS* 
GROUPED BY EDUCATION 


Degrees Obtained Peete paa Mere Manuals cae rae 
SS S 
M.A. (N — 9) 9 2 5 9 
B.S. (N — 31) 11 8 22 19 
None (N — 10) 6 6 8 6 


* For school year, 1954-55 


However, four of those with the higher degree saw themselves 
as scant readers and not especially interested in professional read- 
ing. They, too, had recently completed graduate study and felt 
they had had an overdose of reading. Apparently they had lish 
standards of reading, previously maintained, with which to co a Š 
pare themselves. 

The relationship found between the higher de 
the reading teachers did seemed clearer th 
Since teachers with no degrees, although they read the medi 
number of books and magazines in greater proportion than te w 
ers with a single degree, were also the experience d, the iei ach- 
degree did not seem significant in these cases, 10n of 

Accessibility of Materials. In the school where four m i 
circulated from teacher to teacher, everyone read z ri pn 
monthly. Teachers on that faculty all read at the ical : m 
of magazines read. per quartile 

In the two schools where the principal regularly called Stenio 
to recent literature at faculty meetings, almost all the teach n 
studied had read some of the recommended material, Tn m a 


egree received and 
an in the other cases. 
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schools where the principal left reading to chance, the school en- 
vironment seemed to have less relation to the teachers’ reading 
than when the principal deliberately made materials accessible. 
The nearer at hand materials were and the more attention called 
to them, the more likely they were to be read. But even here in- 
dividual differences appeared. 

Curriculum Committee Work. Twenty-eight teachers partici- 
pated on committees to develop curriculum guides. All did some 
reading in relation to it. In fact, three times as many teachers on 
committees read the median number of books as the others. Com- 
mittee members read far more books, although the range was wide. 
Table IV points this up: 


TABLE IV.—Booxs Reap BY COMMITTEE AND 
NONCOMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Group 0-3 Books 4-9 Books 10 Plus Books 
Comm. Members (N — 28) 5 14 8 
Non-Comm. Mbrs. (N — 23) 11 11 2 


Apparently teachers who might ordinarily do little reading felt 
compelled to do some, others who might have done some did more 
because of the added responsibility. A few did little, in spite of 
committee work, counting only a book or two for the year. And 
some teachers not on committees managed to do more reading than 
certain committee members. 

While half the committee members admitted to increased read- 
ing because of committee work, others felt the responsibility had 
affected what they read but not how much. All in all there seemed 
to be a clear relationship between reading the teachers did and 
participation on curriculum committees. 


NEED FOR FURTHER EXPLORATION 


Actually no influence seemed to operate in isolation from others 
Nor with such differences found among the cases did the explora- 
tion into the question of stimulation lead to predictable answers: 
only clues which need continued exploration. The clues uncovered 
suggested at least two areas for further study: 

First, interest. Undoubtedly interest turned out to be a ke 
factor in the teachers’ reading for professional purposes. Teacher 
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Research needs to step in rigorously to test these clues and un- 
cover others. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Limited as they are, however, results of this study do point up 
some of the forces influencing teacher choices of activities and 
making for individual differences in attitude and behavior. What 
clues were found suggest the importance of making use of the 
teacher’s interest and sense of professional duty when planning 
in-service programs to meet individual differences. Understanding 


i the teacher seems basic to stimulating teachers to grow in service. 
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THE OBFUSCATION OF THE 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST: 


ROBERT M. ALLEN 


University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


INTRODUCTION 


Recently a conference was held in Florida to consider the réle 
of the school psychologist in the state’s educational structure. The 
meeting was concerned mainly with the problem of state certifica- 
tion of school psychologists. The panelists included a clinical psy- 
chologist who spoke on the topic of “How The Clinical Psycholo- 
gist Views The Rôle Of The School Psychologist. Underlying the 
invitation to a clinical psychologist to address this topic must have 
been the assumption that a real difference exists between the 
school and the clinical psychologist. Furthermore, there seem to be 
serious attempts to make more than superficial distinction: 
applied psychologists operating in varied settings. Mor 
tant, however, is the adverse effect of such thinking on 
bring about a rapprochement between these two types of 
Essentially all psychologists are concerned with behayj 
nomena. The basic job of the applied psychologist is to observe 
the behavior of human organisms and to make Predictions in terms 
of these behavioral descriptions, This is the modus operandi of any 
psychological inquiry. Variations in job duties should derive from 
the locus of operation and not from an invalid assumption of dif- 
ferences in psychological principles involved in the Job duties, 


s among 
e impor- 
efforts to 
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THE PROBLEM 
Actually, the real issue is: How does a Psychologist dutside the 
school setting see the job of the Psychologist who operates within 
the school? An exploration of this question can test whether or not 
differences do, in fact, exist, In genera , the sch Gol psychologist 
performs his duties within the fr; 


i amework which has given him his 
title—an educational context. He is an employe 


sented r 
The Rôle Of The School Psychologist held at at the Conference On 
November, 1957. 


e of an instruc- 
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tional system. This is in contrast to the clinical psychologist who 
is attached to an in- or out-patient service of a hospital, in a clinic, 
in a guidance center, or in private practice. The boundaries with 
regard to the school and clinical psychologist have become pro- 
gressively vague especially in publicly and privately supported 
centers which are child-oriented. There is little reason to believe 
that the basic problems presented by youngsters seen in the school 
diagnostic center and in the county child guidance clinic yield 
readily to differentiations based on the location of the center. 

It would appear that the referral source is one of the more im- 
portant factors determining the agency to which the child or par- 
ents will be sent for help. In the school referral the emphasis would 
most likely be on a deficiency in some aspect of classroom work. 
This may involve a subject-matter disability such as reading diffi- 
culty, undue poor achievement, disturbing classroom behavior, 
or any manifestations of an underlying personal problem. The 
youngster reaches the school psychologist because of the highly 
structured nature of the referral channels in the school system. On 
the other hand, the clinical psychologist may receive referrals from 
medical and paramedical sources with different presenting symp- 
toms but with similar underlying dynamics. In the long run, how- 
ever, the school psychologist and his counterpart, the clinical 


psychologist, have to deal with the total child and not with the re- 
ferral reason alone. 


THE PSYCHOLOGISTS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 


The history of applied psychology discloses that clinical psy- 
chology evolved from the interest in the school child. Witmer (1) 
is credited with establishing the first clinic to inves 
lems of school children at the University of Penns 
Louttit (2) describes the event in these terms: 
terested in the school child, and the task of clinic 
to describe and to evaluate the child’s behavior 
tain analytic categories, and to discover the reaso 
Once this was done, special programs could be d 
the behavior.” The methods include the use of te 
children in teaching situations, and evaluation 
and the findings from physical examinations. H 
from the psychologist’s duties in today’s sch 
_ clinics, and in child guidance centers? Emphase 
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vary from one setting to another, but the service functions gener- 
ally cover diagnosis, therapeutics or remediation, and research, 

A critical survey of the school psychologist’s services would re- 
veal that in most instances these include diagnostic assessment; 
recommendations for educational counseling or other remedial 
procedures; undertaking psychotherapy of one kind or other; and 
contributions to research literature. The school psychologist ad- 
ministers individual tests for educational, intellectual, and per- 
sonal evaluation. He is versed in the techniques of group testing 
for screening and survey purposes. Individual cases are discussed 
with teachers, parents, personnel in the referring agency, and with 
other sources to whom a report of findings must be made. In many 
school systems the psychologist is responsible for planning and 
conducting some program of remediation not consonant with the 
usual definition of the school psychologist’s duties, For example, 
remedial reading and speech therapy have been required of school 
clinicians despite the fact that these are areas of specialization 
calling for training and experience usually not included in the psy- 
chologist’s curriculum. 


THE OBFUSCATORS 


Unfortunately, there are many untrained 
situation who encroach on the school psychologist’s area GE bere. 
ice. This adds to the difficulty of describing and assessing the value 
of psychological work in a school system, Moreover, it befogs the 
perspectives with regard to the certification requirements for the 
position of school psychologist. In some school Organizations super- 
visors encourage classroom teachers to do their own Psychological 
testing. This is an improper practice since most classroom Gate 
lack the requisite formal training and experience for underst a 
ing the psychological processes that eventuate in a test scor: pie 
result is mechanical administration, Scoring, and tape af e 
obeisance to a numerical rating. First graders ma > r stilted 
to readiness testing by the teacher who is much tia e pita 
naïve to give adequate consideration to the She! y /or 
plexities that constitute educational aptitudes, A e ed com- 
teacher may accept the responsibilities of tote 
college advisement. In this Process, a routing batte of pre- 
utilized whose basic rationale, validity, and reliabilite, N ests is 
understood. These activities by non-psychologically Ae | 


persons in the school 
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sonnel seriously influence the definition of the psychologist’s rôle 
in the school system. In some instances the school psychologist is 
reduced to the status of an IQ tester. It is not unusual for the 
school psychologist to be assigned the rôle of school disciplinarian, 
the refuge of last resort for distraught classroom teachers and 
overworked principals who cannot cope with stressful pupil situa- 
tions. School psychologists run the service gamut from being a 
member of the professional educational team to the perfunctory 
role of a tester—The-Binet-A-Minute-Man. The duties of the 
school psychologist may inhere in the unsophisticated conceptuali- 
zations of a school board comprised, as it usually is, of lay persons; 
or in the limited interpretations of the school superintendent; or as 
the director of the special education unit and the diagnostic cen- 
ter sees the demands within the school community. These condi- 
tions should not exist in any school system. It would be unthink- 
able, and against state certification laws, to send the school 
psychologist into the classroom to substitute for the teacher. The 
responsibilities of the school psychologist should derive from the 
planned program services that the system deems essential for the 
educational enhancement and psychological health of the student 
community. Asking the teacher to be a psychologist and the psy- 


chologist to be a teacher serves only to deprive the student of spe- 
cialized skills. 


FROM WHENCE PSYCHOLOGISTS? 


School psychologists should come out of the same context as the 
other psychological practitioners who deal with people and their 
problems. There is no justifiable reason to perpetuate a senseless 
dichotomy because of the superficially unique areas of functioning, 
The training of the potential school psychologist should follow the 
core program discussed below. This could be supplemented with 
courses, practicums and workshops in problems revolving around 
the educational setting. 

Education and training in clinical psychology varies greatly 
when compared with the curricula characteristics of other profes- 
sional graduate schools such as Law and Medicine. However there 
is a common core of requirements around which most graduate 
schools build their doctoral programs in clinical psychology, Ap- 
proved training centers must comply with the standards estab- 
lished by the Education and Training Board of the American 
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Psychological Association (3). Most programs stress a strong back- 
ground in theoretical, experimental and developmental courses in 
Psychology. Minor or related courses in Sociology, Anthropology, 
and the natural sciences are encouraged as part of the curriculum. 
Research interest culminates in the doctoral dissertation. The clini- 
cal psychology specialty requires training in diagnostic evalua- 
tion procedures, report writing, and techniques of counseling and 
psychotherapy. A one-year internship may be completed either 
before the doctorate is awarded (a four-year program) or as a post- 
doctoral commitment. In either instance, it must be part of the 
clinician’s experiential record before being accepted by state certi- 
fying boards and by the appropriate division of the national pro- 
fessional association. It is not unusual fora psychologist to enhance 
his training with courses and workshops in an area of specializa- 
tion, e.g., to prepare for a career in rehabilitation with tubercular 
patients or with the cerebral palsied. For the psychologist who is 
certain of his school employment goal, a year’s internship in a 
school guidance or diagnostic center would be appropriate. The 
California State Department of Education accepts this as one 
means available to applicants for certification in the Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services program. Pennsylvania approves clinical practice 
in a regular or special educational situation as qualifying experi- 
ence for the school psychologist’s certificate. 


have training in classroom 
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to apply their specialized skills to the medical and dental problems 
of the school child. Are the problems the physician and dentist see 
in the school different from those encountered in their offices? 
There is a strong temptation to contend that referrals to the school 
psychologist are a different matter. Why, and how are they differ- 
ent? A child with a personal, social, or academic problem is the 
same child regardless of the source of referral. If the school 
certifying agency is willing to accept a physician’s and dentist’s 
internship as qualifying experience, why not accord the same privi- 
lege to the approved internship of the psychologist in lieu of the 
classroom teaching experience? 

Another issue raised by those who insist that the school psy- 
chologist must come out of the school context appears to have some 
face validity until it is closely scrutinized. Since a report must be 
made to a teacher or to a principal, it is contended that only the 
classroom trained psychologist is sufficiently sensitive to the 
uniqueness of the pupil’s difficulty as it relates to the teacher, the 
class and the school. Furthermore, it is averred, this background 
places the psychologist in a strong position to discuss recommenda- 
tions for remediation that are realistic. It is difficult to conceive of 
a competent psychologist in the educational setting who is insensi- 
tive to the reasons for referring a child, or who is unmindful of the 
classroom teacher’s réle in the situation, or who is unaware of the 
remediation facilities available in the school system and in the 
community. Moreover, a well trained psychologist undertakes the 
obligation of adapting his reports, discussions, and interpretations 
to the level of the professional and lay persons requiring this data, 


THE FORWARD LOOK 


The American Psychological Association defines the clinical 
psychologist’s subject matter as follows: “Clinical psychology is a 
form of applied psychology which aims to define the behavior 
characteristics of an individual through methods of measurement, 
ars jssis; and observation; and which, on the basis of an integra- 
tion vi these findings with data received from the physical exam- 
ination and social histories, gives suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for the proper adjustment of the individual” (4). Certainly 
this describes the responsibilities of the psychologist in the school 
clinic and in the guidance center. Since there is much preventive 
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and remedial work to be accomplished with 


children the highway 
to an effective job should not be cluttered wi 


th short-sighted road- 
blocks. 
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CURRENT TRENDS AND PRACTICES 
IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 


MARION J. ERICKSON 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


The education of the mentally retarded which was once con- 
sidered the responsibility of the home or the institution is now 
generally recognized as a function of the public school system. 
Compulsory education laws have tended to bring into the schools 
children who previously would have been regarded as unfit and 
unable to profit from a public school education. 

Studies have shown that while many mentally retarded chil- 
dren are unable to profit from the program offered to the normal 
child, they are able to benefit from a program adapted to their 
abilities and developmental patterns. It has been estimated that 
1.5 to 2 per cent of the general population will fall into the cate- 
gory of educable mentally retarded and an additional 0.3 to 0.5 
per cent will be classified as severely retarded. The educable 
mentally retarded child is generally defined as one who is po- 
tentially socially, economically and personally competent, while 
the severely retarded is considered as trainable but unable to 
profit from academic experiences. It has been recognized that the 
mentally retarded children cannot learn as much or as fast as the 
normal children and that an attempt must be made to offer them 
the experiences most essential to equip them to become con- 
tributing members of our society. 

; “jas been shown by numerous studies that with appropriate 

education and guidance the mentally retarded have been able 
to achieve greater economic independence, to become more socially 
competent, to deal more adequately with personal problems and 
to develop more wholesome activities and interests leading to a 
fuller life. Providing an education that will enable the mentally 
retarded person to become partially or totally independent is a 
better investment for society than life-long care in an institution 
or home. 
To facilitate the establishment of special programs for the 
mentally retarded all forty eight states have passed legislation 
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iding for special classes and forty six states have provided 
— f of financial reimbursement. . 
E en ew services into a school program requires con- 
eae a to become acquainted with the research and the 
oe Pi e with different programs. A survey of 
i eat oe the past twelve years reveals certain trends and 
the -o may prove helpful to the administrator who is 
Po a special education program. Some practices meet 
se ens a read agreement; others are controversial. Where con- 
Stree A an attempt will be made to present the various 
TOV 
viewpoints. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


i i jectives of educa- 
rsal acceptance of the aims and objec c 
i rh a mentally retarded establishes them as the basis for 
F organization and planning of special education programs. The 
goals listed by the Education Policies Commission are: 


(a) self realization or personal development embodying the 
individual’s use of tools of learning, his he 


Yy as a producer and consumer, 
(d) civie responsibility in local, state and national 


government 
and the concern for people of other nations. 


PROGRAMS 1 

At present there seems to be no Conclusive 
one program is best for the mentally retarded, 
grams described in the literature fal] into three 


organization: the special Toom, the consultant 
regular grade, 


N OPERATION 


evidence that any 
Most of the pro- 
common types of 

service and the 
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Organization of a complete program, according to Kirk and 
Johnson (1, p. 218) should include the following groups: 

(a) The pre-school class for children under age six with 
mental ages between two and four. The purpose of the pre-school 
class is to develop mental and social abilities during the formative 
years. 

(b) The primary class for children whose ages are six to nine 
or ten, with mental ages of three to six and a half. The purpose 
of the primary group is to continue social and mental development 
and to provide readiness activities. 

(c) The intermediate class should consist of children of ages 
ten, eleven, twelve and possibly thirteen, depending upon their 
mental and social abilities. Mental ages will range from six 
through eight or nine years. In this group emphasis is placed upon 
social growth and the development of skills. 

(d) The secondary class for ages thirteen through sixteen or 
eighteen with mental ages of eight to twelve. The program is de- 
signed to teach social living with the emphasis on home, voca- 
tional and social efficiency. 

(e) The post-school period is to provide the guidance and 
supervision necessary to the individual’s adjustment to society. 

While many schools have organized classes to accommodate the 
different age levels, few report the complete program suggested 
above. 

The special school for the purpose of handling all retarded 
children in one building is becoming obsolete. The reasons are 
obvious when we consider the pupil’s need for participation in 
activities with non-handicapped children. 

The ungraded special class in which all ages from six to 
sixteen are enrolled may be the only solution possible in the 
smaller school system where there are not enough pupils to group 
chronologically. The teacher in this situation will usually find it 
advisable to group the pupils within the class. 

Ellsworth (2, p. 177) and Melcher (8, p. 207) describe county 
codperative plans for communities too small to support separate 
programs. This arrangement has the advantage of providing more 
efficient services by serving a larger area. 

Some systems report success with the consultant program in 
which a trained person may be employed who will act as a con- 
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sultant to regular classroom teachers who may have mentally re- 
tarded children in their classes. The consultant is responsible for 
helping the classroom teacher set up an educational program for 
the retarded pupil and Suggesting materials and methods to 
facilitate his learning. 

Other schools are attempting to make adjustments to accommo- 
date the mentally retarded pupils in the regular classroom, This 
program may operate in a number of ways. Retarded pupils may 
be assigned to a special teacher for part of the day and then re- 
turned to regular classes for the remainder of the time, or the 
pupil may be assigned to a regular teacher who is interested in 
his problems with the size of the class reduced to allow time for 
more individual help. The retarded children are sometimes placed 
in a group of educationally retarded children or others who are 
not adjusting to their school situations and are given remedial 
help and individual attention. 

Within each type of organization are found 
local situations. An evaluation of the di 


the organization and administration of 


and Johnson and Kirk (6, p. 65). J hnson (5, p, 60) 


ohnson, in his study of the 
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status of mentally retarded pupils in a regular class, concluded 
that the mentally retarded pupils are isolated and rejected and 
that social segregation is quite complete. In the follow-up study 
by Johnson and Kirk they sought to determine whether the same 
pattern of isolation and rejection would be present in a pro- 
gressive school where social development was emphasized. The 
results of the study showed that the pattern was very similar to 
the first study. 

Johnson (5, p. 60) reports that studies comparing school 
achievement and social development of special-class mentally- 
retarded pupils with those in regular classes have been incon- 
clusive. He states that while there is agreement between those 
who advocate segregation and those who oppose it that, in order 
for the child to make a satisfactory adjustment, the school en- 
vironment must be adjusted to the child’s physical and mental 
limitations. There is disagreement on how to carry out such a 
program. 

Mullen (7, p. 224) describes a three year study now being 
conducted in the Chicago Public Schools with one of its purposes 
fhat of studying the effectiveness of special class organization. 
A comparison of the progress of the educable mentally retarded 
pupils in special classes with an equated group who remain in 
regular classes is expected to provide further information on the 
subject of class organization for the retarded. 

Arguments offered in favor of special classes are: 

(a) They serve both the needs and the abilities by offering a 
more functional curriculum. 

(b) The special class teacher is trained to understand the prob- 
lems of the exceptional child. 

(c) Mentally retarded pupils have greater opportunities for 
suecess when they are placed with pupils who are nearer their 
own level. 

(d) Special equipment and facilities not generally found in the 
regular classroom are needed to facilitate learning for the mentally 
retarded. , 

(e) The regular classroom teacher can handle n 
the retarded children are removed. eee Came’ 


Tn regard to the consultant program the following poi 
be considered: g points should 
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(a) The consultant can serve the small school that does not 
have enough pupils for a special class. 

(b) The consultant can serve a greater number of pupils than 
the special class. 

(c) The consultant can tutor, but cannot offer the special cur- 
riculum needed by the retarded child. 

(d) The success of the program depends too much upon the 
ability of the consultant to sell the program to the rest of the 
school. 

The argument commonly offered regarding the expense of the 
special class is minimized by Wallin (8, p. 88) who considers that 
repeating grades is an expensive practice and also contends that 
from the standpoint of social and vocational returns the special 
class represents an economic investment for society. Kirk and 
Johnson (1, p. 123) suggest that when mentally retarded children 
are kept in the regular classes the class size should be reduced to 
about half the ordinary number which is also an expensive prac- 
tice. 

Before any conclusions can be drawn regarding the most ad- 
vantageous placement of the mentally retarded, further studies 
must be made in all areas of the education of the retarded child, 


SELECTION OF PUPILS 


Great care must be taken to admit only those children for 
whom the special class was intended. The only way to avoid 
errors in placement is to require adequate examinations before 
placement is authorized and to establish and enforce definite ad- 
mission standards, 

Most of the studies in the field of selection 
cedure similar to the one Suggested by Kel] 
238) in which the teacher makes the initial e 
group standards. The second step is 
which should be carefully selected and 
room teacher may need assistance in the 
the interpretation of the results. The edu 
records should provide information con 
performance. A case history of pertinent 


advocate a pro- 
y and Stevens (9, p. 
Valuation in terms of 
a group intelligence test 
administered, The class- 
Selection of the test and 
cational and cumulative 
cerning the child’s past 
data in the child’s back- 
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diagnostician is advised. The psychologist, with the help of all 
available data, should be the one to make the diagnosis and rec- 
ommend the program that will best fit the needs of the child. 
Some states furnish statewide diagnostic services for small 
communities. 

Most programs make use of a screening committee composed 
of specialized school personnel such as the psychologist, the 
nurse, the curriculum consultant, the principal, the visiting 
teacher, the teacher and other appropriate personnel whose pur- 
pose is to develop an educational plan for each pupil and to de- 
cide when pupils are ready to be returned to regular classes. 


RANGE OF PROGRAMS 


Several significant trends in the direction of extending special 
services have been noted. The primary and intermediate classes 
have been the ones most commonly established in the past. In 
recent years there has been an increasing tendency to extend 
provisions to include pre-school and secondary school programs 
and classes for the severely retarded pupils. Kirk (10, p. 692) 
and Sloan (11, p. 755) have experimented with pre-school men- 
tally retarded children in an effort to determine the value of early 
education for the mentally retarded. Both studies report en- 
` couraging results, especially in the area of social maturity. 

While the problem of the mentally retarded has long been a 
concern of the elementary school, it is becoming increasingly 
acute in the secondary school. The present upward trend in hold- 
ing power of students and the general increase in school popula- 
tion has awakened schools to the need for extending the program 
upward. Hegge (12, p. 190) presents arguments for continuing the 
special classes into the high schools. He contends that many of the 
retarded children continue to grow after age sixteen; others ma- 
ture to the point of making better use of their learning. Remaining 
in school provides the opportunity to cultivate new areas of in- 
terest. The very slowness of the mentally retarded indicates the 
need for more time to educate them, 

Dawe (13, p. 692) points out that th 
gram should seek to improve basic sk 
situations for their use, and should 
formation to prepare the student for 
tion he is to receive in high school. 


€ junior high school pro- 
ills and provide practical 
provide pre-vocational in- 
the more definitive instruc- 
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The attempts of high schools to adapt instruction to the 
mentally retarded pupils consist of various practices. Connelly 
(14, p. 262) summarizes the procedures as: 

(a) Some schools attempt to meet all needs in a heterogeneous 
class. 

(b) Some, using records of past performance and results of 
systematic testing to identify slow learners, group pupils for 
instruction. 

(c) The intellectually slow group may be assigned to special 
sections in academic subjects with the balance of the day spent 
in regular classes. 

Connelly states that there is a slowly emerging trend for the 
mentally retarded pupils to be assigned to one teacher for the 
major portion of the school day where they are taught by highly 
individualized methods. 

A number of high schools such as those described by Borreca 
and others (15, p. 50), Lovell and Ingram (16, p. 574), Martens 
(17, p. 77), Kelly (18, p. 193) and others report well organized 
classes where skill subjects are integrated into units of experience 
and social living. 

The District of Columbia reports (19, p. 77) a tailoring of in- 
struction and curriculum to fit discovered needs b 
four-track program in the senior high schools, The retarded pupils 
follow a program known as the basic curriculum which is de- 
signed for students who are below sixth grade level in reading and 
arithmetic. The basic sequence may be followed to graduation if 
the pupil is unable to remove his educational deficiencies. This 
system allows the mentally retarded student to complete Sauk 
years of high school education. 

The organization of classes for the severel 
impetus in recent years as a result of press 
parent groups whose children have been 
because of low ability. The parents and 
that although the child may be considere 
still be trainable in a practical sense a. 
helped by the school to realize his poten 
recently accepted this broader definitio 
and have passed legislation providing p 
the lower groups. 


A number of studies have been conducted in the effort to dis- 


y offering a 


y retarded has gained 
ure brought about by 
excluded from school 
Some educators argue 
d uneducable, he may 
nd Should therefore be 
tial. Several states have 
n of their responsibility 
ublic school facilities for 
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cover more efficient ways of handling classes for the severely 
retarded. In 1951 a survey was conducted by a committee of the 
National Association for Retarded Children (20, p. 357) in the 
effort to determine the status of day classes for the severely re- 
tarded throughout the nation. Results of the survey revealed that 
classes have been supported by parent groups, local school sys- 
tems, with or without state subsidy, or by private individuals who 
charge tuition. Criteria for selection generally was that the child 
be ambulatory, toilet trained, see and hear, show some readiness 
for training and be reasonably free from anti-social behavior. 
In a survey conducted in 1953 (21) of the status of classes for 
the severely retarded, the superintendents of major cities of the 
United States were requested to describe provisions in their 
schools for children with IQ’s under 50. The practices were found 
to be so varied that no summary was made. Nisonger (22, p. 335) 
concludes from the study made by the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency in 1954 on the status of community training 
facilities for children with severe mental retardation that the 
establishment of facilities is a movement with great force and 
that statewide programs are expanding rapidly. He reports also 
that there is considerable uncertainty in areas concerning pro- 
grams, public school participation and financing, and administra- 
tive responsibility. 

Hill (23, p. 61) advises that in view of the many problems that 
are involved in establishing classes for severely retarded children 
and the limited experiences that may be drawn upon in planning 
new services that it may be desirable that the public schools 
should venture slowly into this field of education, He also suggests 


that a limited number of pilot or experimental programs be de- 
veloped. 


CURRICULUM FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 


The curriculum for the special class has tended to be functional 
and to place emphasis upon serving present and future needs of 
the pupil. Martens (17, p. 12) states that the 
education require that curriculum emphasis be 

a) education in keeping with the capacities, 
interests of each child, 

b) education for some participation in the world’ 

c) education for healthful living and wholeso 


aims of special 
placed upon: 
limitations and 


s work, 
me social ex- 
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periences, and that the education be so planned that at the time 
that a pupil leaves school at the age of sixteen or eighteen he will 
have had the type of practical experiences needed to help him to 
live better as a citizen, worker and parent. : 

While many of the reports indicate a “watered down curricu- 
lum”, another group tends definitely to depart from this prac- 
tice. Stress on social adjustment is reflected in many reports, 
Borreca and others (15, p. 364) report on a workshop project in 
living, practiced in a New York program of occupational educa- 
tion. Kelly (18, p. 193) describes a project in family living for 
retarded girls. Reports by Boland (24, p. 11), Hegge (12, p. 190), 
Kirk and Johnson (1, p. 206), Lovell and Ingram (16, p. 474), 
Martens (17, p. 20) and numerous others describe the core pro- 
gram or experience areas as suitable for the mentally retarded 
pupils. 

PARENT AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The rôles of the parent and the community should not be over- 
looked in the planning of special education facilities, Acceptance 
of the program cannot be expected without the understanding that 
comes as a result of parent and public education, Coleman (25, 
p. 700), Drewry (26, p. 495), Weingold (27, p. 484), Grebler (28, 
p. 475), Levy (29, p. 19) and others discuss the need for parent 
study groups as a part of the education program, Col eman (25, 
p. 700) describes a program which 1s quite typical of the parent 
group programs in which the emphasis is upon home and sohani 
activities. Motion pictures and talks by local authorities on various 
phases of child development help to acquaint the parents with 
various aspects of their problem, Discussions aid in correcting 
many misconceptions concerning mental retardation and help par 
ents to develop a realistic attitude toward the child, Weingold (27 
p. 484) discusses the trend of parent groups to take the initiative 
in developing services for their children in the areas of clinics P 
school kindergartens, coöperative classes, sheltered workshops 
after-school social activities, research Projects and E 
and better state schools. ; 


CONCLUSIONS 


While there is an abundance of material deseribin 
the education of the mentally retarded, there is a 
search that provides conclusive answers to the prob 


£ practices in 
paucity of re- 
lems of special 
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education. There seems to be general agreement on the philosophy, 
goals, curriculum and methods of special education. The proce- 
dures for screening and placement are generally uniform. 

Considerable controversy exists in the areas of class organiza- 
tion, social and academic effects of segregation, and the age and 
ability range to be included in the school programs. 

Only through continued study and research with the codpera- 
tion of all agencies in the fields of education, psychology, medicine 
and social agencies can we hope to resolve these points of contro- 


versy and achieve an adequate program for the mentally re- 
tarded. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


L. Sracey CHALMERS AND Manrrep F. DEMartino. Counseling and 
Psychotherapy with the Mentally Retarded. Glencoe: The 
Free Press, and The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957, pp. 478. 


Multiple authorship can seriously mar or even ruin a book. In 
this case there seems to have been no damage done, rather consider- 
able advantage was gained. It is a book of readings selected from 
writings of some of the best students of the subject. S. B. Sarason 
in the Foreword, remarks that such a book would have been im- 
possible ten years ago, but studies, both clinical and experimental, 
professional and lay interest, especially that of parents, increase 
of available material, etc., have now made it possible. We have a 
renewed interest in the personal adjustment of retarded children, 
“in their capacity to change and be changed, and in the means 
whereby such changes can be effected.” 

Forty-nine selected articles are presented, all of which are 
abridgments of original articles. It may be believed that such 
abridgment improved the original publications; they are all clear 
and intelligible; where detail was needed for understanding, it was 
included. The reader has probably been spared much weariness of 
the flesh with no loss of anything important. 

Using somewhat different terms—(mentally defective individ- 
uals, mentally retarded, feebleminded)—the material is presented 
in ten chapters: the introduction deals with general discussions of 
the subject; then come discussions of counseling and psychother- 
apy; psychoanalytic methods; group therapy; play therapy; psy- 
chodrama; speech therapy; vocational-occupational-industrial 
therapy; counseling with parents; and some final observations 
about psychotherapeutic techniques with the mentally retarded. 

In these discussions and reports there are results from experi- 
ments, conclusions from clinical studies, summaries from teaching 
experiences and from psychotherapeutic work, and from not wholly 
disappointing efforts with parents. Therapy included mongols and 
apparently some who were psychotic. The importance of knowin 
causes and understanding each individual case is emphasized ’ 

Probably the outstanding contribution of this volume iS the 
careful presentation of evidence that much can be done for the 
mentally defective, whereas the common opinion has been to the 
contrary. These authors tell us not what can be done, but what 
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they and their coworkers have already succeeded in doing—be- 
havior can be much improved, personality can be changed, 1Q’s. 
can be raised, (e. g., 47 to 59; 75 to 93; 58 to 97; 62 to 90), or, can 
more correctly be ascertained after psychotherapy; there can be 
improvement in industrial productiveness and there has been 
worthwhile increase in adjustment and happiness both for mental 
defectives and for their families. 

This may be considered to be a foundation book in the field. 
Other volumes when written can go on from here. Some chapters 
are better than others; but one hesitates to recommend where 
readers should select for themselves those chapters of particular 
interest, if they are not able to read the entire book which is well 
worthy of time and study. 

Two good indexes, author and subject, conclude the book. The 
latter is not quite adequate for the rich contents of the book. 

A. S. EDWARDS 

The University of Georgia 


W. LINDESAY NEUSTTATER. Psychological Disorder and Crime. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957, pp. 248. 


Almost as though there were coöperative effort of the English 
Speaking Peoples, two books have recently appeared to fill what 
has more or less been a gap in psychological literature. One is 
American, the other British. This one is British and delightful. The 
title page indicates that the author has been Psychiatrist to the 
State Mental Hospital, Worcester, Mass., he appears now as Physi- 
cian in Psychological Medicine, and Psychiatrist in London. The 
orientation is British. With what might be considered as undue 
caution, hardly any references are given to American authors; 
nearly all are British. ? 

The purpose of the book is to give an introductory volume, 
“something between the pamphlet and the great textbook,” to 
avoid theory, and to present psychiatry factually to the layman. 
“I hope I have succeeded in making myself clear to the lay reader, 
while being sufficiently technical to allow the book to be of use to 
those members of the various professions whose work brings them 
into contact with the lawbreaker,” 


The contents in eighteen chapters, discuss some popular fallacies, 
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“guilty but insane,” psychological and physical methods of treat- 
ment, the psychoneuroses, schizophrenia, depression and mania, 
amnesia and fugues, psychopaths and irrestible impulse, mental 
deficiency, organic psychoses, epilepsy, alcoholism, and carbon 
monoxide poisoning, sexual perversions, murder, theft, juvenile 
delinquency, and a consideration of treatment vs. punishment. 

The American reader may look in vain for names with which 
he is familiar. Under intelligence tests are mentioned Dr. Binet, 
Burt, and Spearman; but not Goddard, Kuhlmann, Yerkes, Ter- 
man, or Merrill. Tredgold is mentioned in connection with mental 
deficiency but not Wallin. There is a reference to Healy and Bron- 
ner. Under references for further reading, the excellent Text Book 
of Psychiatry by Henderson and Gillespie is mentioned, but no 
American text in this field is suggested. Although the American 
reader may feel that the courtesy of reference should have been 
extended to at least a number of U. S. publications, he will find 
that there are in the two page bibliography, four references to 
American writers, and, that the selection by the author is excellent 
and is not meant to be comprehensive. 

The style of the book is simple, clear and as non-technical as 
could be expected with the subject matter being discussed. Con- 
crete cases help to give interest and clarity. The range and choice 
of material are admirable. It is without padding, and discussions, 
though brief, do not lack in clearness. Theory for the most part 
is omitted. Happily absent is psychoanalytical jargon. A well 
made index of four pages concludes the book. 

Neustatter has given us an interesting and informative book, 
which may be expected to fulfill his purpose in writing it. 


. A. 8. Epwarps 
The University of Georgia 


Rosert F. DeHaan anv Rosert J. Havicuursr. Educating Gifted 


Children. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1957 
pp. 276. $5.00. i 


Besides providing the facilities for gifted children and getting 
out of their way, there are other things that can be done for those 
who in our culture are said to be the most retarded of all children 
in our schools. “This book is written to serve as a guide and stimu- 
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lant” to all who are interested and “concerned with improving the 
scope and adequacy of the education of gifted children, .. .” 

Material in this volume laid under contribution practical studies 
and work in public schools and a survey of educational work with 
gifted children. In fifteen chapters the authors discuss the defi- 
nition of gifted children; general considerations; screening for 
ability; administrative problems; case studies of two programs; 
the method of enrichment; the method of special grouping; use of 
the regular classroom; motivation; developing creativity and spe- 
cial talents; study of a class for gifted pupils; community prob- 
lems; family problems; the extremely gifted child, Appendix A 
deals with aptitude and achievement tests; B, with organizations 
that are interested in gifted children. 

The book in simple language reviews the present situation in 
connection with gifted children. There appear to be all kinds of 
attitudes of parents and teachers. There seem to be many kinds of 
programs and no programs at all with even apparent contempt for 
any recognization of such children or for any attempt to treat them 
differently from other children. The reader will be put in touch 
with most of the kinds of effort now being used for the education 
of these children. He will find much material on the ways in which 
they can be discovered, methods by which the work can be initiated 
in schools, and many suggestions in connection with the problems 
that arise with individuals having superior or very superior ability. 
Concrete examples add interest to the discussions. Some diff erences 
are pointed out between the gifted and the extremely gifted, i. e 
those with 1Q’s. of 160 and above. pon ay 

Those who read Appendix A on tests should not get the notion 
that they are competent to administer all of these tests: for gifted 
children it is especially desirable to have a thoroughly prepared 
examiner. Appendix B is more useful than many; it is brief and 
to the point. The Bibliography is especially useful: it gives brief 
and well selected references under several heads: bibliogra Hess 
general references; identifying the gifted child; the rôle i ar- 
ents; teaching gifted children; curriculum ana ra e 
community resources; some school programs now in operation: 
integrating the work of secondary school and college; special tal- 
ents. , 

In this much neglected field of educatio 


; ecte n, with the generally 
wide and comprehensive ignorance of the su 


bject, and with inferior 
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attitudes and motivation, (although some excellent things are be- 
ing done in some places), this volume may help much, both in in- 
formation and arousing much needed efforts. 

A good index completes the book. 


A. S. EDWARDS 
The University of Georgia 


Suvan S. Tompkins AnD Joun B. Miner. The Tomkins-Horn Pic- 
ture Arrangement Test. New York: Springer Publishing Com- 
pany, 1957, pp. 383. $10.00. 


The book heralds a new era in projective testing. Used for more 
than thirteen years in clinical work by the authors, and with re- 
sults on 1500 unselected U. S. population and more than 1500 ab- 
normal cases, detailed description and explanation of the test are 
given. 

Six chapters give the history and rationale of the test, procedure, 
results, both qualitative and quantitative, methods of scoring and 
interpretation, scoring patterns, and the plate and pattern norms. 
The appendices explain manual and machine scoring and give the 
plates of the entire PAT. 

Although the book indicates the immense amount of work re- 
quired in producing the test, and the very large numbers of con- 
tributors to the effort, it presents the test or experiment as one 
which is easily administered and scored with a minimum require- 
ment of time from the psychologist. Inspired by the Thematic 
Apperception Test, it has been developed so that it can be used 
either as an individual or a group test, and can be scored either by 
hand or by machine. The symbols used in the plates are changed 
to letters of the alphabet for convenience of typing. The authors 
explain also the change of the word “test” to “experiment” in or- 
der to facilitate the getting of the national sample. 

Twenty-seven tables give a wealth of detail upon many aspects 
of the report: normal sample compared with population data; spe- 
cific diagnoses of patients in abnormal samples; types and number 
of institutions for abnormal samples; various results of scoring; 
keys for scoring; numbers and names of scoring keys, ete. 

Plate norms take up pages 170 through 198. Pattern norms are 
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given in pages 199 through 351. Produced in half their original 
size, the 25 plates of the PAT are found on pages 363-376, 

The very extensive use of tables and plates leaves a relatively 
small space for discussions which are of great interest. One can 
follow the arguments suggesting the superiority of this test over 
some others, for example, the Thematic Apperception Test, He 
may not so easily follow the suggestions of international applica- 
tions of the PAT. But, if a clinical psychologist, he may be aroused 
to try out this test and to consider whether or not a greatly su- 
perior instrument has been introduced into this very difficult part 
of the field of psychological testing. 

A good index (pp. 377-383) does ample service to most of the 
book but could be improved. It could refer to the intelligence test 
on page 362; and under “instruction” three references should have 
been given instead of two. 

This detailed volume is a positive contribution to the literature 
of testing and it can hardly fail to interest many readers in the test 
or experiment which it describes and explains. 


, A. S. Epwarps 
The University of Georgia 


Rosert J. Havicuursr, Evcens Stivers, AnD Ropert F. DeHaan. 
A Survey of the Education of Gifted Children, The University 
of Chicago Press. Supplementary Educational Mo 


nographs, 
Number 83, November 1955, pp. 114 + vi, 24 x 16¢ Saep 
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The scientific study of learning by psychologists and sociologists 
is a slow process. Implementation of their findings into the Schools 
is an even slower process, partly because scientific purity demands 
emasculation of a situation to the point where it is no longer rec- 
ognizable as a school situation, and partly because of a lack of 
communication between scientists and school People. Stil] r aoa 
reason is because implementation of the Scientific findin TA 
respect to learning runs head-on into a complex system of ttitudes 
and value-judgments held by both teachers and lay ee Yet 
teachers are faced every day with pupils whose er : : 
serve to the best of their ability. S they mus 

One suggestion for reducing the lag between re 
is to link the two processes, calling the hybrid ac 

Another approach to the probl 
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research almost entirely and to try out, empirically, what seem to 
one or two educators to be good ideas. If the teacher and his stu- 
dents seem to benefit from the suggested procedures, this apparent 
benefit is taken as a measure of success and the idea is passed along 
to others. A number of people have made collections of these de- 
scriptions of procedures. The Havighurst monograph is just such 
a collection. 

In the first thirty pages there are one or two barely perceptible 
nods in the direction of measurement, but most of the introduction 
describes a point of view with respect to the education of the gifted 
that has grown out of round table discussion. The next 100 pages 
contain summaries of programs for the gifted in fifty communities. 
Each of these summaries is a description written by a participant- 
observer, usually one who occupies a fairly high position in the 
school system. 

The bibliography is annotated but not numbered. It consists 
chiefly of books and other secondary sources. 

This booklet will be helpful to school people trying to fix their 
perspective. It also contains a number of interesting suggestions. 
The consequences of using the suggested procedures in the present 
state of knowledge are almost entirely unpredictable. 


T. BENTLEY EDWARDS 
University of California, Berkeley 
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PROPOSALS FOR ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS ON A 
REGIONAL BASIS 


WILLIAM P. McLURE 


College of Education, University of Illinois 


The various proposals for organizing and administering techni- 
cal programs of education fall into four categories: 

(1) Special schools operated either by state departments of edu- 
cation or other central agents of government. 

(2) Departments, courses, schools or other arrangements oper- 
ated exclusively within local school systems. 

(3) Departments, courses, schools or other arrangements oper- 
ated by local school systems with codperative arrangements to 
serve clientele in neighboring school systems (or in some cases ar- 
rangements made directly with clientele in neighboring territory 
without reference to school systems). 

(4) Schools, special programs or other arrangements operated 
by regional units of administrative responsibility. 

We are confronted with two fundamental difficulties in working 
out effective patterns of organization and administration of these 
programs. First, we have not made up our minds about the nature 
of technical programs as part of the total program of education. 
Second, our structure of educational government has serious weak- 
nesses to implement adequate educational purposes if we had them 
clarified. 

While this paper is intended to deal primarily with these latter 
difficulties, I want to make a few remarks about the nature of tech- 
nical programs since this nature has a vital bearing on organization 


and administration. Most of the emphasis in these programs-Has. 
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give students as much training as possible in designated occupa- 
tional fields where formal education is expected to be terminated 
at high school graduation or one to two years thereafter. There 
are many viewpoints about the make-up of such programs and the 
population of students which should be served. 


we have”, or (4) “we 
of thing”. All of these 
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remarks introduce qualifications with underlying criteria of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

What I am saying, therefore, is that our thinking about educa- 
tional purposes and needs is handicapped in large measure due to 
our unwillingness to look beyond our accustomed organizational 
structures. For this reason, I want to center my remarks on some 
emerging thoughts about regional structures in school government 
for the administration of technical programs in education. More 
specifically, I shall deal with the idea of intermediate districts, 
ie., regional districts that operate between local units and state 
departments of education. 

Actually, nearly three-fourths of the states have had intermedi- 
ate districts of one kind or another from the beginning of public 
schools. Some twenty-five states have county educational offices 
today that serve as intermediaries. In several other states there is 
a supervisory district or other regional unit which has little refer- 
ence to the political geography of counties. These intermediate 
units serve largely for collecting and reporting of statistics, gen- 
eral advisement to local districts and public relations. 

The reorganization of local districts in recent years has raised 
questions about the need for the existing intermediate units. The 
establishment of larger and more adequate local districts obviates 
the need of most, if not all, services formerly rendered by inter- 
mediate offices. On the other hand, local districts in sparse areas 
are seldom large enough to provide student population of sufficient 
size to justify the wide variety of instructional activities hinted at 
earlier in this paper. Mushrooming suburban areas are encounter- 
ing problems which seem to spill over local school district boundar- 
ies. 

The concept of regional, intermediate districts has taken in a 
broader horizon in recent years. A decade or more ago there was 
strong emphasis on a rôle of supplementing instruction in small 
local districts. Today, the emphasis is less on providing these serv- 
ices and more on provision of specialized technical services and 
technical programs. 

The regions which seem to fulfill these needs will incorporate 
several underlying local districts and possess a satisfactory homo- 
geneity of educational, economic, and other cultural interests 
Rural and urban areas should be united rather than separated, 
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as so much of our thinking has promoted in the past. Geographic 
size should be limited to permit reasonable distances for travel of 
technical staff members and for transportation of students to ap- 
propriate centers for specialized programs of instruction. The mini- 
mum size of adequate school population for an intermediate dis- 
trict has been variously cited as 10,000 pupils in elementary and 
secondary grades. I am inclined to think that we shall find this 
figure to be somewhat low if we develop high quality technical 
programs of a wide variety. This is especially true if we make over 
our junior colleges for comprehensive terminal as well as college 
preparatory programs and articulate them effectively with sec- 
ondary schools. This means that in many sparse areas it may be 
necessary to combine two or more intermediate regions into a 
super unit with limited function of operating a community (junior) 
college and perhaps certain technical programs on the secondary 
school level. 

Regional districts should strengthen local district structure and 
possess overwhelming advantages in the improvement of educa- 
tional programs. In some respects local districts would be less 
autonomous as constituent parts of regional districts, but consid- 
ering the expanded resources and opportunities I think there would 
be a net gain rather than loss in local responsibility and vitality. 

One of the real dangers that I see in development of regional 
intermediate units is the possibility of creating under-size rather 
than over-size districts. This has been the shortcoming of most 
reorganization of local districts. This tendency will result in re- 
striction of flexibility that will be so necessary in future develop- 
ments. Once a district is created legally, there are stabilizing fac- 
tors such as bonded indebtedness, social loyalties and others which 
develop to limit the extent of flexibility for further expansion if 
circumstances should warrant. 

An under-building of the gross administrative structure will 
lead to shortsightedness in the planning of operating units. I see 
this as a special danger at the present time with respect to techni- 
cal programs. For some time now, we have had a brewing conflict 
in thought about the nature of technical programs, The first group 
of proponents, so far as I can determine, advocates special high 
schools of science, of vocational-technical training, of possibly 
other specialized nature, and of general college-preparatory Cur- 
ricula. The second group seems to advocate a comprehensive high 
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school for all students with part-time attendance in regional, tech- 
nical schools for thirty to fifty per cent of the students in the 10th, 
11th, and 12th grades, followed by full-time attendance in com- 
munity college for all who choose. The third group seems to prefer 
a comprehensive, multiple track program for all youth in the con- 
ventional school as an operating unit. In recent years there is a 
fourth group of highly vocal character which seems to want to 
restrict secondary education altogether to & select few who meet 
arbitrarily defined characteristics of intelligence. 

As I see it, the main current of thought seems to be shifting closer 
to the position of the second group which I have just mentioned. 
Tf this is correct, then I’m going further out on the limb and say 
that local districts with fewer than roughly 2,000 pupils in sec- 
ondary school (grades 7-12) properly belong in a regional district 
to share with their neighbors in the provision of certain technical 
programs. This figure seems to be close to the size of student popu- 
lation where economic costs and other factors begin to restrict the 
provision of a wide variety of needs. This figure is not necessarily 
a limit for purposes of codperative arrangements whereby small 
communities near big cities may profit from such proximity if 
appropriate regional units existed for them. 

Regional programs need not necessarily be limited to part-time 
attendance of students in grades 10, 11, and 12. There might be 
some full-time students; however, the number of these students 
would have to be kept low to avoid changing the basic character 
of the whole secondary education program with all of the cultural 
and economic implications. 

So far as I can determine, regional technical programs have been 
limited to vocational-technical occupations like agriculture, auto 
and airplane mechanics, electronics, general electrical, distributive 
and a dozen or so other broad fields for high school youth, out-of- 
school youth, and adults. It remains to be seen whether this con- 
cept will be broadened to include some specialized programs in 
science, mathematics and other areas which traditionally have 
been regarded as part of the core of “general education” leading 
to the established professions of medicine, engineering, basic re- 
search, ete. 


THE REMEDIAL COURSE—AN 
ACADEMIC BLIGHT 


C. B. WEBER 
College of Marin, Kentfield, California 


There has been considerable printed discussion recently about 
the various ills which beset the American public schools at all 
levels, sometimes in epidemic proportions. Among the main of 
these are the shortage of classrooms, the lack of competent teach- 
ers, and anaemic public concern about school matters. These are 
doubtless serious problems, entirely worthy of our best sustained 
efforts to solve them. However, there is another evil abroad in the 
academic land which, to my knowledge, has barely been referred to 
in print but which is yearly wreaking tremendous havoc in our 
public schools. This bête noire is the Remedial Course. 

The remedial course can be found, in one form or another, in 
most of our public high schools. It is usually garbed with some 
reassuringly impressive title like “A Review of Practical Mathe- 
matics” or “Practice in Functional (that is, practical) English.” 
Often the remedial course is referred to as part of a “multiple-track 
system designed for all levels of student abilities,” The sincere— 
and, therefore, unwary—citizen understandably believes that such 
courses are of considerable help to a wide variety and a great num- 
ber of students. It is this easy fallacy, I think, which has kept the 
remedial course a respected, and hence respectable, part of the 
course of studies in our public schools. 

A look up the scholastic ladder reveals that at the college and 
university level, too, the remedial course has a solid footing. Par- 
ticularly of the junior college is this true. Since seventy-five per 
cent of junior college students conclude their formal] education at 
that level, many administrators assert that the junior college 
student should be given every opportunity to learn general skills 
which he failed to acquire at a lower level of school. Often such 
assertions are based on the hidden assumption that most junior 
college students are “late bloomers,” that is, that they have the 
innate ability to acquire the basic skills of the educated person but 
that they have simply not gotten around to actually acquiring such 
skills. There is reason to believe that this same assumption also 
underlies many high school remedial courses. 
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I have for some years taught remedial courses in reading and 
writing in a California public junior college and have, during that 
time, discussed various aspects of remedial courses in mathematics 
with those of my colleagues who teach these courses. The total ex- 
perience, personal and vicarious, that I have thus obtained, in 
addition to that supplied me by conversations with teachers in 
other junior colleges and in public high schools, has led me to sev- 
eral conclusions which seem to indict the remedial course as one 
of the concealed dangers of American education. 

First of all, and perhaps most important, is that the typical 
remedial student is irremedial. He is, to put the matter bluntly, in- 
capable because of natural limitations of acquiring the skills the 
course is supposed to foster in him. The “late bloomer” too often 
proves to be a “non-bloomer.” The two most frequent areas of 
natural deficiencies are verbal and mathematical, chiefly because 
these are the main “prestige” areas of our school system. In other 
words, our schools are organized to provide students with the kinds 
of programs that will lead to the kinds of occupations students 
visualize they will be entering. In our society there are heavy 
pressures upon the individual to aim at one of the professions or 
at least at “white collar” instead of manual or routine work. One 
conspicuous result is that fairly early in high school most students 
take courses, either because of their own distorted hopes or be- 
cause of parental exaggeration of their talents, that are like plac- 
ards proclaiming, “I think I am capable of eventually embarking 
on a professional career. My taking courses in English and mathe- 
matics are proof of my belief in my capabilities.” Like the good 
Calvinist, they believe that the elect will include at least some of 
those who act as if they were members of the elect. 

_ Such expectations are reflected in the curriculum by, among 
other things, the remedial course. The public school-teacher, with 
all the harrowing demands on him to make mediocrity pass for 
prilliance (few parents wish to have their offspring characterized 
as “average” or “sdequate”), more often than not, knows that the 
remedial course (hardly ever identified as such, of course) is ac- 
tually a device by which students whose estimate of their natural 
abilities is often pathetically exaggerated can continue to take 
“prestige” subjects like English and mathematics without any real 
understanding of the material they are supposed to be learning 

The usual “whitewash” procedure works something like this, 
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Let us take a class in “functional English” as an example. Students 
who cannot write satisfactorily at their grade level are placed in 
this class. Instead of evaluating the student’s writing in the light 
of that produced by competent students in the same year of school 
the teacher typically grades the remedial student “against him- 
self.” Thus, a student in a tenth grade remedial course whose writ- 
ing skill increases from the seventh to the eighth grade level will 
often receive a C (satisfactory) grade or even a B (better than 
satisfactory) grade. But the real purpose of such a course is to 
bring the student up to the level of competence expected at the par- 
ticular grade he is in—in our example, the tenth grade. So our 
remedial student, though he has received a passing or better than 
passing grade, does not actually possess the skills required for 
successful accomplishment of the writing tasks assigned at the 
tenth grade level. Grading the student “against himself” instead of 
against an objective standard of competence clearly results in the 
specious appearance of mass attainment of the necessary skill. 

In the remedial course, then, practically every student passes— 
and a passing grade usually allows the student to enter a “regular” 
course, that is, one designed for students capable of performing sat- 
isfactorily at a given grade level. 

The next stage in this insidious academic chain reaction is in- 
evitable. The prestige college preparatory courses in English and 
mathematics become crowded with students who, according to the 
grades awarded them in remedial courses, are capable of doing the 
work of regular courses. But, as we have seen, because of the “grade 
the student against himself” philosophy, they are not. 

The dismal cycle is then repeated. In the regular college prepara- 
tory courses the pressure is tremendous upon the public high school 
teacher to pass practically everyone, since not to do so would cast 
reflection upon the grades awarded by the teacher of the remedial 
course, who had certified his charges as competent to carry on 
work at their grade level. The final pretense is consummated when 
the student completes his college preparatory courses with passing 
grades, receives his high school diploma, and goes forth to conquer 
the collegiate world with his “competence.” 

I should not really say “final pretense.” Remedial courses con- 
tinue, in impressive profusion, at most public junior colleges. Un- 
til the impact of greatly increased enrollments forced curtailment 
of such courses, even state universities offered “brush-up” courses 
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in English and mathematics which some students repeated several 
times before passing. 

At the collegiate level public junior colleges are especially vul- 
nerable to perpetuating the fraud of the remedial course because 
of the general admission policy, which merely requires a high 
school diploma as qualification for attendance. True, there are 
entrance tests in reading and writing—but, once again, the omni- 
present remedial course guarantees those who fail them that all will 
be well. 

Lest we come to the erroneous conclusion that the remedial 
course does no good at all, it should be stressed that there is usu- 
ally a small minority of students present in all such courses—I 
would say they comprise between ten and twenty per cent of the 
group—who are honestly remedial, that is, who have a few minor 
bad habits or deficiencies that can really be taken care of in a 
remedial course. The other eighty to ninety per cent, in my judg- 
ment, are not remedial; some would require several years of pri- 
vate tutoring and would have to start all over again to make any 
genuine progress; most of the others, owing to innate limitations, 
simply cannot handle the demands of language or number of the 
somewhat more complex order. 

The real villain of the piece, though, is not the student or the 
teacher; it is, rather, the collective ogre of a large number of 
American parents who inculcate all kinds of false hopes and drives 
in their children—false because they have never honestly evalu- 
ated their children’s strong points and limitations before indoc- 
trinating them with the conviction that they must become “profes- 
sional people.” 

Considerable progress toward improving this general situation 
could be made if several basic steps were taken: 

(1) If American parents would come to realize that a genuine 
remedial course can remove only minor lacks or undesirable habits; 

(2) If the teachers of remedial courses would grade honestly, 
using the norm of competence for a particular grade as their 
yardstick instead of the sentimental, meaningless measure of 
“Johnny against himself”; 

(3) If students would be given only a very limited number of 
opportunities, say two, to take a remedial course in a specific area. 

Continuance of the present scheme of things can be expected 
merely to entrench even more firmly the present ills: wasted tax 
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money, wasted teaching talent, the inescapable rude awakening 
of the student when he leaves school and finds that in the business 
and professional world no one is willing to pay him just to make 
him “feel good” or to “keep him from being frustrated.” 

Education is supposed to be preparation for living. Let us do 
something about the typical remedial course and help make the 
theory a reality. 


IN DEFENSE OF NON-CONFORMITY* 


LUCIAN C. MARQUIS 


Department of Political Science, University of Oregon 


Much has been written in recent years about the conformity of 
our times. I do not wish here to join my voice to the chorus com- 
paring the “golden age” of feudal society with the horrors of in- 
dustrial society or drawing comparisons between inner-directed 
and other-directed, between the Protestant Ethic and the Social 
Ethic.2 I venture to say that many of the contrasts between an idyl- 
lic folk society and an anomic urban society might prove to be 
false. 

However, the fact remains that the character of social organiza- 
tion has undergone profound changes in the last hundred years, and 
with this the position of the individual in society has significantly 
changed as well. What implications do these changes have for 
democratic society and what bearing do they have for the schools 
which are at least partially in the business of perpetuating this 
democratic society? 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL REVOLUTION 


For reasons that are beyond the scope of this paper, the last one 
hundred years have seen a major organizational revolution in the 
Western world. One of the most significant changes has been in the 
size of social organizations. In the economic field, slightly more 
than half of American industry is owned outright by not more than 
two hundred corporations.? As Kenneth Boulding has observed, 
the labor unions in America have grown to a membership of over 
fifteen million where a hundred years earlier there had been no 
labor associations to speak of.* A plethora of interest groups have 
become organized on a large scale. Witness the growth of the Na- 


1The substance of this paper was read at a panel of the National Confer- 
ence of Professors of Educational Administration, University of Oregon 
Bugene, August 25-30, 1957. ? 

2Cf. Lewis Mumford, Technics and Civilization, 1934; David Riesman 
et al, The Lonely Crowd, 1950; William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization 
Man, 1956. 

3A. A. Berle, Jr, The Twentieth Century Capitalist 

‘Kenneth E. Boulding, The Organizational ton cpa 1954. 
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tional Education Association, The American Medical Association, 
and of the Veterans Organizations. The churches, many of them 
mere isolated sect groups a hundred years ago have grown to multi- 
million member size. The political parties, thanks to an expanding 
electorate, are being transformed into mass parties. 

The impact of these associations upon society is greater than 
their mere economic or numerical strength would indicate, for they 
are social and quasi-political institutions as well as economic or- 
ganizations. In the words of Charles Beard: 

The modern society is a great society. It consists of many different groups 
woven together in a complicated process of production. Every enterprise in 


the great society rests upon administration. Administration, not the sword, 
is the keynote to enduring power in the great society .* 


Administration, that is the organization of men and materials to 
achieve particular goals, underlies the operation of large-scale 
organizations. But in order to satisfy the complexities of the net- 
work of organizational relationships, government—as the legiti- 
mate wielder of power—assists, regulates, protects, and provides 
direct services. Thus out of the growth of large-scale organization 
has come big, positive, government with its specialized agencies, 
its Departments of Agriculture, Labor, Commerce, and Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

I have spoken until now somewhat abstractly about the growth 
of large-scale organizations, treating them as if they had a life of 


their own, whereas in fact each organization is composed of indi- 
vidual human beings. 
What is si 


vidual is not a member of one or 


rganizations. Charles Cooley has 
in terms of “the individual [who] 
merous arcs, each are representing 


° Charles Beard, Public Policy and the General Welfare, 1941, p. 148. 


° Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, 1902, p. 
148. 


"Cf. Robert K. Merton, “ 


; Bureaucratie Structure and Personality,” in 
Reader in Bureaucracy, 1952. 
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also bombarded by conflicting demands upon his loyalties which 
are multiple, not singular. 

The physician is torn in his loyalties as between his patients on 
the one hand and the claims of the A.M.A. on the other. The indus- 
trial foreman, standing as he does between management and labor 
finds himself between the devil and the deep blue sea. The school 
principal identifies himself both with his teachers and with the 
office downtown. The family, the labor union, the political party, 
all exercise powerful and often opposite pressures upon the individ- 
ual. I am not saying that this condition is good or bad. It simply is. 
And it seems to me therefore that to attempt to gloss over the mul- 
tiple and sometimes conflicting character of our rôles by the use of 
devices ranging from “Norman Vincent Pealism” to the latest hu- 
man relation gimmick is both dishonest and injurious to our so- 
ciety. What we should recognize instead is that ours is potentially 
a society of non-conformity, because the possible rôles which we 
might play have been multiplied a hundredfold. 

The American social landscape lends itself particularly well to 
an illustration of this thesis. Few countries exhibit such a multi- 
fariousness of ethnic groups, of economic, social, religious, and 
recreational organizations. We are a nation of joiners and in this, 
Į would maintain, lies our greatest potential strength in fulfilling 
a democratic society. 

Morton Grodzins, to whom I am very much indebted for these 
thoughts, wrote: 


The bewildering variety of the American social system is neither neat nor 
easy to understand. The social reformer is tempted to simplify and to or- 
ganize; he tries to bring order out of apparent chaos by urging all men to 
accept certain ideas and by mobilizing individuals into larger and larger 
‘action’ groups. ..- 

True wisdom dictates another course. For both ideas and organizations, 
the prescription should be more, not fewer. The real ill is not that we become 
confused because of the complexity of social organization or the competi- 
tion of idea systems. Rather, the difficulty is that organizations and ideas 
are not sufficiently numerous and diverse. The range of choice should be wide 
enough that all Americans ... can associate themselves successfully with 
others in pursuit of their own goals. These goals may appear selfish, petty, and 
unrelated to the national interest. Yet, we have seen, in fact, that members 
of such groups relate themselves positively to the nation in varied and com 
plex ways. There is always some risk that these groups will pursue antisoci 1 
or antidemocratic programs. This is a risk democracy must take ice 
itself largely through informal social procedures and through iaw when Gas 
is essential. With rare exceptions, the voluntary groups build d = 
loyalties and strengthen the democratic state. . a Poa 
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The diversity of the industrial system lends it strength. It provides op- 
portunities for life satisfactions to all individuals and all groups, It supplies, 
within the system, channels for protest and disaffection that under less fluid 
conditions would show themselves in repression or revolt. It gives resiliency 
to society as it ties, in innumerable crosshatching lines of strength and sub- 
tlety, individuals and groups of individuals to the nation state.’ 


Thus in the great, pluralistic society we should expect more 
rather than less non-conformist behavior, since the network of 
group loyalties has become more intricate. 


THE NON-CONFORMIST 


The non-conformist is one who does not conform to the norms of 
the social order in which he lives, However, in the light of the prior 


in sneakers and sweat shirt, Certainly, our horizons 
ened. We no longer burn these people at the stake. 
Furthermore, a certain amount of non-conformity has been 
legitimized, though not necessarily Socially 4pproved—divorce 
job-skipping, conscientious objection. Oth i : 


~ anonymity of urban life 
may allow for far greater nonconformity than would be permitted 


in the fishbowl existence of the rural hamlet, 


Finally there is that most dangerous fellow: the believer in un- 


® Morton Grodzins, The Loyal and the Dislo 


yal, 1956, 
° The Square Pegs, 1957. 6 
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orthodox ideas. He does threaten the social order for we know more 
clearly today than ever before that ideas are weapons. 

To this issue I can only speak in the words of Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., when in a dissenting opinion he wrote: 


Persecution for the expression of opinions seems to me perfectly logical. 
If you have no doubt of your premises or your power and want a certain re- 
sult with all your heart you naturally express your wishes in law and sweep 
away all opposition. To allow opposition by speech seems to indicate that 
you think the speech impotent, as when a man says that he has squared the 
circle, or that you do not care wholeheartedly for the result, or that you 


_ doubt either your power or your premises. But when men have realized that 


time has upset many fighting faiths, they may come to believe even more 
than they believe the very foundations of their own conduct that the ulti- 
mate good desired is better reached by free trade in ideas—that the best 
test of truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in the com- 
petition of the market, and that truth is the only ground upon which their 
wishes safely can be carried out. That at any rate is the theory of our Con- 
stitution. It is an experiment, as all life is an experiment. Every year if not 
every day we have to wager our salvation upon some prophecy based upon 
imperfect knowledge. While that experiment is part of our system I think 
that we should be eternally vigilant against attempts to check the expression 
of opinions that we loathe and believe to be fraught with death, unless they 
so imminently threaten immediate interference with the lawful and pressing 
purposes of the law that an immediate check is required to save the country 2° 


Thus, I would defend non-conformity in speech as well as in ac- 


tion on the following grounds. ; 
(1) Non-conformity is an essential attribute of the plural char- 


acter of modern society. , 
(2) The non-conformist may act as the conscience of the group. 


Socrates assumed this stance over 2000 years ago when he said: 


And now, Athenians, I am not going to argue for my Own sake, as you may 
think, but for yours, that you may not sin against the God by condemning 
me, who am his gift to you. For if you kill me you will not easily find a suc- 
if I may use such a ludicrous figure of speech, am a sort of 


gadfly, given to the state by God; and the state is a great and noble steed who 


is tardy in his motions owing tO his 
life. I am that gadfly which God ha 


and in all places am always fastening S 
sigalg you. You will not easily find another like me, and therefore I 


would advise you to spare Me- I dare say that you may feel out of temper 
(like a person who is suddenly awakened from sleep), and you think that 
you might easily strike me dead as Anytus advises, and then you would 


1 Abrams vs. United States, 250 U. S. 616 (1919). 
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sleep on for the remainder of 


our S, s i is care of you sent 
you lives, unless God in his care f y 
yii 
you another gadfly. 


Certainly, society today is no less in need of corse y oes of 
(3) The non-conformist may be both a Promet rat ok els 
new ideas, as well as a catalytic agent, a jouster o 5 e ; non 
there are many open questions as to the nature of cu pea He 
social scientists generally agree that societies which have y aes 
isolated and highly tradition-oriented have also —— : a 
whereas those societies which have permitted the influx “i nae 
techniques and of new ideas, which have tolerated greater de 
tions within the Society, have also exhibited cultural change. bis 
he assumption made here, of course, is that in a democra ‘ 
Society cultural change is desirable and necessary. In a world suc 


: K : ; a oii eae iral 
as ours, in which “no man is an island”, the desirability of cultura 
isolation has become almost academic, 


function of 
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schools of education is still marked by an emphasis upon routin- 
ized patterns both in methods and in substance. 

A second factor is the rôle of the schools in the community. 
Under the American system of education the school is closely iden- 
tified with the values of the community, and the policies of the 
school are set within the community. This means also that there 
is less possibility. for long-range perspectives, that issues are felt 
immediately, and that community pressures demand immediate 
solutions. Thus any infringement upon community norms will be 
almost instantly challenged. Teachers and administrators are usu- 
ally well aware of this and thus will be even less inclined to stick 
their necks out. 

Finally the school is the one governmental organization in which 
policy decisions are made continuously on all levels. No other 
governmental organization is in such intimate contact with its 
clientele as is the school—the actions of the janitor may be as im- 
portant as those of the principal. 

Thus the school is more sensitive to the actions of its rank and 
file both because of the crucial rôle which the school plays in the 
transmission of values and because of the pervasive character of 
decision-making in the school system. 

It is because and in spite of these factors that the school must 
-allow for non-conformity among its personnel. 

In an organization such as the army, non-conformity cannot be 
tolerated since the decision-making process takes place at a high 
organizational level and the goals of the organization depend upon 
the unquestioning carrying-out of these decisions. (This is not to 
say that non-conformity does not exist in the army; the gold- 
prick is its most glorious subversive example). In the school, how- 
ever, policy decisions are made on every level, the teacher is in a 
dynamic relationship with his students and must make choices be- 
tween alternative courses of action every day. A rigid pattern of 
standard operating procedures may be worse than useless here. 

Now you may well ask, what are the limits of non-conformity 
in the school? I should like to propose several tentative sugges- 
tions. 

In the first place, I believe, that the individual active in public 
administration needs to be surrounded with greater safeguards 
than individuals engaged in other endeavors. Too often because 
of the Hatch Act, loyalty oaths, legislative investigations, and 
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community pressures, the public administrator is transformed into 
a second-class citizen. And yet, public administration is an area 
in which (1) democratic values are on parade every day; (2) 
the individual is by necessity under greater public scrutiny; and 
(3) his future career is more inextricably linked with his present 
position than in any other endeavor. Therefore, the removal of 
the non-conformist and of the dissenter from public service ought 
to be hedged by both legal and procedural standards, 

Secondly, greater latitude should be permitted to the civil 
servant in his private life. What Mr. Justice Brandeis has called 
“the most valued and comprehensive right of civilized man... the 
right to be left alone”, might well become more firmly estab- 
lished as our life becomes more urbanized, To what extent though, 
do school administrators encourage this right? 

And finally, fully realizing the extreme complexity as to where 
to draw the line administratively, to call a halt to unorthodox 
ideas and to non-conformist behavior, I should like to suggest 
that there lies at hand a concept which has been used by the 
courts over the last thirty years, It is the concept of “clear and 
present danger”. The scope of this paper docs not permit a de- 
tailed discussion of the evolution and transformation of this doc- 
trine, its potential usefulness to administrators lies, I believe, in 
the fact that it can only be applied on an ad hoc basis, that it docs 
not narrowly define what must be accepted and what rejected. 

As enunciated by Justice Holmes, “the question in every case is 
whether the words are used in circumstances and are of such a 
esent danger that they will 
hat Congress has a right to 


vent we ess; we substitute the school-board, 
which is the quasi-legislative organ of the community in school 


matters, then we may have a criterion for action. Furthermore, 
er case “no danger flowing from 


tion, the remedy to be app 
silence.”14 


* Olmstead vs. United States, 277 Y, S. 438 (1928). 
* Schenck vs. United States, 249 U, S. 47 (1919). 
“Whitney vs. California, 247 U. S. 357 (1927). 
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At the same time, it would be foolish in our day and age, to 
overlook the distinction between heresy and conspiracy.!* No 
system willingly presides over its own extinction. My plea how- 
ever, has been made in the spirit of Justice Jackson’s opinion, of 
major importance to American education, when he wrote: 


We apply the limitations of the Constitution with no fear that freedom 
to be intellectually and spiritually diverse or even contrary will disintegrate 
the social organization.... We can have intellectual individualism and the 
rich cultural diversities that we owe to exceptional minds only at the price 
of occasional eccentricity and abnormal attitudes. When they are so harmless 
to others or to the state as those we deal with here, the price is not too great. 
But freedom to differ is not limited to things that do not matter much. 
That would be a mere shadow of freedom. The test of its substance is the 
right to differ as to things that touch the heart of the existing order2° 


*Cf. Sidney Hook, Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No. 1, 1953. 
* West Virginia State Board of Education vs. Barnette, 319 U. S. 624 
(1943). 


GROUP GUIDANCE THROUGH STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES IN AN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


EVE GEIGER 
General Elementary Supervisor, San Rafael, California 


Student Activities as a technique for group guidance is not new 
and is used in varying degrees in many elementary schools. When 
one considers that one of the most important functions of the 
elementary school is in the field of personal-social development, 
student activities seem to be a logical technique for helping to 
perform this. It is well to remember that group guidance does not 
take the place of individual guidance. One complements the other. 

Group guidance lends itself naturally to working with children 
particularly as they reach the intermediate grades (fourth, fifth 
and sixth), for in the child’s intense desire for group approval lies 
the strength of this technique. (The approach should be cautious 
however, for this can be a dangerous weapon in the hands of 4 
novice.) 

During this stage of child development there is evidence of other 
characteristics also, which contribute toward making student ac- 
tivities an effective instrument for group guidance. At this period 
children begin to experience a feeling of rebellion against, wes nt 
adult decisions. They want their own ideas to be considered 
their full worth, and whenever possible, to be given the o > = 
to make their own decisions. Teachers, as adults find it ai = : 
to relinquish the réle of the sole authority figure a i 1 ifficu 
children as individuals who need a wide variety of e o recognize 
thinking through problems, in developing an idea = papai in 
ing responsibility. True, many of their ideas are Sees in wpe 
their decisions erroneous from an adult’s point of practical an 
through trial and error in a situation where th ay pufi oniy 

ided and counselled can thi i ey are carefully 
gu ge a iney develop such characteristics as 
keen perception, insight, initiative and self-reliance. A word of 
caution, however, concerning the acceptance ie = oe, 
and decisions. They must be accepted with some evid en : 
ine interest. idence ol genu- 


It is vital that children feel an adult’s respect for their ideas 
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and his understanding of their mistakes. Any superficiality or 
artificial display of interest is readily discerned by children, and 
the effective purpose of the technique is defeated. 

The effectiveness of group guidance with this age group is aided 
by their willingness and ability to accept responsibility. Here 
again, superficiality has no place. The responsibilities designated 
to these youngsters must be meaningful tasks that would other- 
wise go undone or be performed by a staff member and that help 
the general welfare of the school. Students must feel that they are 
valuable and contributing members of their society. 

With these guide lines in mind, our school organized a program 
of student activities designed to help those who needed social ad- 
justment and to allow for experiences in living together, in prob- 
lem solving, in sharing, in assuming responsibilities, and in learn- 
ing to understand themselves and each other. 

This school had the rather unique organization of consisting of 
only fifth and sixth grades plus two special classes for the mentally 
retarded. As the year began, problems quickly became apparent. 
Perhaps the most obvious one was the need to create in some way 
a feeling of what many call “esprit de corps.” The students came 
from all parts of the town, from six primary schools, most of them 
to be in this school only one year, after which they would enter 
junior high. Coupled with this was a history of very limited student 
participation in school organization and management, and a wide 
cleavage between the regular grades and the special classes. Such 
was the total group situation and its obvious needs. 

A careful study of the records of our student body revealed many 
individual problems and definite potential for difficulty. Many of 
these it was felt could be aided, if not alleviated, if the first big 
goal, “to create a feeling of belongingness and of personal worth,” 
could be accomplished. A program, one might say, built on a 
great many ifs. 


ORGANIZING FOR ACTION 


The first step was the one in most common practice, to establish 
a Student Council. This was formed by calling together the presi- 
dents of each class group. (Inasmuch as the children came from 
different schools, many of them did not know each other.) This 
group then selected their own officers, and they were off to a start. 
Each of the Council members became chairman. of öne of the o 
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several committees that were set up. After the committecs were 
decided upon, slips were passed out to the student body so that 
they could express their preferences, always aiming for the in- 
volvement of as many of the student body as possible. Following 
as closely as possible both their ideas and the types of committees 
they would encounter at junior high, the following groups were 
set up: Social, Recreation, School Services, Special Projects, Safety, 
Building and Grounds, and Library. 

Recognizing the necessity for children to experience success (as 
well as some failure), and with the knowledge that strong leader- 
ship is important to the success of a new organization, whenever 
possible the faculty helped the council to utilize their best leader- 
ship. Lest this sound vaguely like coercion or manipulation, any- 
one who has worked with children will recall how they themselves 
often recognize the abilities of their peers (and if not, is this not 
one of the functions of group guidance, to help them recognize and 
appreciate the abilities of others?) This, it was felt, was important, 
for if the activities were to be effective as a means of guidance, 
security in their leaders was essential. 

Committee chairmen chosen, the formation of the committees 
came next. This they did, giving the students their first preferences 
whenever possible. Assignments to committees were based also on 
the faculty’s knowledge of the needs of vari 
of the shyest students, for example 


, too, an opportunity for 
students to whom failure had be- 


: eases, Serving on this committee provided 
(although he did not realize it) a constructive means for removing 


the distracting non-conformist from his class for a period, and by 
the nature of the task required him to sit quictly at a desk and do 
his work. (A requirement of this committee is that each host or 


hostess brings with him enough work to fill the period.) 


recognition for some of the slow 


THE PROGRAM 


The School Service Committee was given full responsibility for 
collecting both bank and milk money, thus providing for the ex- 
ceptional child an opportunity to extend his experiences beyond 
the confines of the classroom. A booth was set up on certain days 
in the hall, thus removing all such business from the classroom. A 
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simple bookkeeping system was organized, and all accounts had 
to be reconciled before being handed in to the school secretary. 
Average students were often teamed with those of superior ability 
and the incentive proved stimulating. 

The Special Projects group provided an outlet for many children 
who needed recognition as well as for those with artistic ability, 
for their tasks included responsibility for bulletin boards, Junior 
Red Cross, Humane Society exhibits, and Public Schools Week 
exhibits. This was the group, also, who were called upon for usher- 
ing or in helping the PTA carry out many of their projects. With 
such a broad scope this committee provided for the needs of the 
more retiring, less volatile children. 

The Safety Patrol was composed strictly of volunteers, and 
through careful organization those who needed to learn how to ac- 
cept responsibility were assigned to work on squads with the more 
capable students. 

Through the Building and Grounds Committee stature was given 
to several boys who, although unable to attain recognition scholas- 
tically, shone as specialists when it came to painting bulletin 
boards, scenery, ete. One boy in particular was greatly helped 
through this medium. On the Council he volunteered for the Chair- 
manship of the committee. It was learned later that he often helped 
his father, who was a painter. Here was one place he felt secure in 
contrast to his constant struggle in academic areas, 

The Library Committee, too, offered an opportunity for the 
more quiet, less athletic type of child who is often overshadowed. 
As the library was open from 8:30 to 9:00 and from 12:20 to 1:00, 
two new shifts of workers were needed each day. Here the shy 
little girl who liked to “straighten” things also found satisfaction. 

And the last, and most hard-working, and yet most popular 
committee was the Recreation Committee. This group organized 
and carried out the Rainy Day Activities Program as part of their 
work. Since ninety per cent of the three hundred boys and girls 
who made up the student body brought their lunches, rainy day 
were a constant source of worry until it was decided to adopt a 
modified form of the rainy-day program bcing carried on in the 
junior high. The Council decided on the type of activities the 
could handle—folk-dancing in the gymnasium, four game asd 
(equipped with a variety of games and puzzles), a miei, a room 
for those who wished to draw, the library and a study hall for 
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those who had work to do. A chairman was selected for each 
activity, who worked under the supervision of the boy and girl 
Recreational chairmen. (In this case we decided on a Co-chairman- 
ship (a boy and a girl) since the Council tied on their vote and the 
job seemed large enough for two.) 

Tickets were printed and on rainy days they w 
to a member of the Recreation Committee in eact 
turn gave them to the students. The 
to a certain number for each r 
Dancing, 5 Movie, 4 Library 


ere distributed 


, they gradually learned to compromise 
and to share unselfishly, 


Committee members were responsible for the setting up of phys- 
ical equipment, collecting tickets at the door of each room and 
i - So well did they work, that 


eachers, one of whom directed 
the folk 


nce to involve some of the boys who 
as “problem potentials.” This type 
5 zat i ey could actually do themselves 
with a minimum of adult guidance. They could supply answers 

an we S 
so the other students wil] know who to wee i ries oe 
arm bands won out and several 


e them) and, “I went out to lunch 
vity shall I go to?” 
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Observers were constantly impressed with the rush from lunch 
rooms at 12:30 and the hush that followed as everyone became 
busy, each participating in an activity of his own choice. 

Carrying the desire for student participation a step further, the 
staff began to mull over the suggestion of a boy who remarked as 
the Glee Club students left for rehearsal, “Why can’t we belong 
to a club?” After asking the students through a questionnaire for 
suggestions as to which clubs they would find interesting, and 
then taking an inventory of the possible faculty sponsors, a Club 
Program was organized. 

Each child selected a club, and meetings were scheduled for 
once a week during the last period on Wednesdays. Among the 
clubs were Woodworking, Knitting, Tumbling, Science, School 
Newspaper, Travel, Dramatics and Art. It was felt this selection 
was diversified enough to represent everyone’s interests. 

The program proved to be a challenging one for the teacher- 
sponsors, for in allowing the students to select their clubs strictly 
on a basis of interest, they found themselves faced with club mem- 
bers who wanted to be there but who were not particularly talented 
in that area. However, these they felt were the students who would 
probably benefit the most. 

Our dramatics, therefore, took the form of creative and original 
dramatizations, so that even the shyest child could participate. 
Art, too, was carefully planned to introduce many new media, 
thus assuring each member the experience of success. The other 
clubs, too, were aimed at providing pleasurable as well as educa- 
tional experiences. 

At mid-year the students began asking “When are we going to 
change our Council?” and in view of the fine response of the stu- 
dent body to all of their activities and responsibilities to date, it 
was decided to help them stage a real election. The Council 
planned the details. Each candidate had to submit a petition 
signed by twenty of his classmates. Since it was their first ex- 

erience in an election, they decided to concentrate on electing 
a President with the next highest candidates in order assuming the 
other offices. One week was set aside for campaigning, with Friday 
morning scheduled as Rally Day. On this day an assembly was 
held at which each candidate was allowed one speaker on his be- 
half who also introduced him for his speech. Friday afternoon, 
voting was held in the Library in as close to the prescribed manner 


as possible. 
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Many interesting lessons were learned throu 
in several instances group guidance was dram 
The most outstanding case was the boy 
but unpleasant disposition who lost heavily to a quiet, kind and 
capable boy. The staff had watched his swaggering air and selfish 
attitude and had worried considerably at his lack of response to 
individual guidance. Throughout the campaign he had seemed 
an easy winner, displaying a cock-sure air and casual manner. 
This was the week when the school paper was published, and dur- 
ing one of their meetings he, as Editor, displayed great intolerance 
for the fifth graders on his staff, finally reaching a climax when 
he hit one of them. The reaction of the staff, both fifth and sixth 


Was not large, when 


gh this activity and 
atically in evidence. 
with the flashy personality 


r number 


, Jack had polled seven- 
teen votes out of a possible two hundred Seventy five. It was a 
bitter defeat (although it did not seem n 


ecessary to tell him 


exactly how great was the margin), S first. But most im- 


portant, he realized why he had lost. 

Although the faculty felt tha 
during the first semester, follo 
the student activities beca 
were reorganized so as to 


and hi 


t the Council had made great strides 
wing the election of their own officers, 
me even more effective, Committees 


It is worthwhile, I believe, to menti 
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dents left the school on excursions, field trips, ete. Those students 
inclined toward (anti-social) non-conforming behavior were 
quickly helped by their classmates to see how the group was af- 
fected by the actions of a few. 

As the year progressed, the staff felt they were, in some measure, 
attaining their goals as they evaluated the program in relation 
to the needs of the children. The students were experiencing many 
suecesses and a few failures. They were assuming responsibility 
for making their own personal decisions in the light of the needs 
and interests of their group. They were improving social skills and 
understanding, and through the organization of their Council, its 
committees, and their club program, their social urge toward 
group loyalty and group-mindedness was being satisfied. 


A CONCLUDING ACTIVITY 


Our final student activity was the result of a suggestion made 
at one of the Council meetings. The local high school had recently 
taken ovei the radio station for a day and in a neighboring town 
the high school had taken over the town government. “Why,” one 
of our boys asked, “couldn’t we take over our school?” The pos- 
sibilities were discussed at several meetings, after which they 
talked it over in their class meetings. Student teachers were se- 
lected for each class, and with the help of their teachers, lesson 
plans were formulated. A student teacher for each subject was 
decided upon to give as many people as possible an opportunity to 
participate. 

It was the type of project which required the full coöperation of 
every student and even those who, when it was first mentioned 
thought it a big joke, soon were influenced by the seriousness of 
their peers during the preliminary planning. Then as the enthusi- 
asm and anticipation grew, the entire student body looked forward 
to the project. On the appointed day, the students performed all 
of the teachers’ duties, with the council officers filling the offices 
of Principal, Secretary, and Custodian. The teachers in turn staffed 
the Traffic Patrol, delivered milk and did various other tasks 
usually performed by the students. Throughout the day soars 
remained inconspicuously in the background, allowing the stu- 
dents to experience as fully as possible the réle of teacher. An air 
of seriousness pervaded the entire operation, and the complete la k 
of disciplinary problems evidenced a depth of perception and n 
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preciation for the activity which months before would not have 
existed. Our total program functioned smoothly and it would be 
difficult to isolate any one particular class from the other. Most 
gratifying to the staff was the way in which the Mentally Re- 
tarded class participated, planning and performing their tasks 
as their member of the student council had presented it to them, 
and in every way participating as contributing members of our 
student body. 

In an all-encompassing activity such as this, every child was 
made to feel he was an active participant, whether as a leader or 
in the followership rôle. Each was equally important to the success 
of the venture. Interestingly enough, the boy who Suggested this 
activity was the same Jack who through his Poor attitude and 
sportsmanship had lost the election. By the time the idea became 
a reality, he was no longer on the council, nor did he have any 


watched its progress with great interest and stop 
in the hall to say “It’s going well, isn’t it?” N 
one may say. But from a twelve-year-old who wg 
from his first defeat, the principal experienced 
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Then, too, they began to suggest other responsibilities that could 
be relinquished to the students. This, in itself, showed definite 
growth from a faculty who for years had done everything them- 
selves. 

Much was learned during the year, but most important was the 
realization that boys and girls have untold potentialities which if 
unleashed in a constructive channel with careful guidance along 
the way produce amazing results. 

The children not reached in a program such as this are always 
a disturbing problem. In this particular case, the number was un- 
usually small probably due to the fact that the assignment to 
clubs was made as nearly as possible on the basis of interest. This 
percentage could perhaps still be lessened by adhering even more 
strictly to this principle, particularly in cases where a problem 
is sensed. 

This would entail the organization of more groups and create a 
demand for more personnel. Here would be an excellent oppor- 
tunity to draw on community resources, This is particularly ef- 
fective in the specialized areas such as photography, science, 
manual arts, and home economies, The choice of such personnel 
would, of course, have to be highly selective to insure the attaining 
of the goals set forth in a program aimed at group guidance. 

Increasing the number of groups would naturally decrease the 
membership in each group which would be most desirable, as it 
would provide additional opportunities for leadership rôles. 
Smaller groups would also allow the teacher to become more famil- 
iar with each child’s characteristics and needs, thereby enabling 
the leader to create a more meaningful group experience, 

Before attempting such a program, the faculty as a group could 
wisely spend some time in studying all available materials and 
research concerning student activities. Time should be alloted for 
discussion of existing student activities programs and how they 
could be adapted to fit the particular situation and needs. The 
aims and objectives of the prospective program should be carefully 
considered and definitely stated so that each faculty member has 
clearly in mind what he hopes to accomplish through this medium 

Throughout the year, it is essential that Periodic evaluation 
sessions be held to facilitate necessary adjustments and to review 
the progress of the activities in terms of individual growth and 
group achievement. Because individual student behavior patterns 
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within the group form the heart of the continuing faculty evalua- 
tion of the group guidance technique, much time should be de- 
voted to this aspect of the program. Here is an opportunity not 
only to evaluate pupil growth but for other members of the faculty 
to contribute suggestions or reactions as they relate to these stu- 
dents in other situations. Only through constant observation and 
evaluation as the program proceeds can any measure of effective- 
ness be achieved. 

Certainly, one cannot claim that student activities are a cure-all 
for all personal-social problems among the students, and certainly 
some students need individual counseling; but the faculty felt it 
was significant that the discipline problems were definitely mini- 
mized and that many students had discovered talents and interests 
hitherto unknown. 

Through a program of student activities such as has been de- 
scribed children are confronted with many experiences similar to 
those they will meet in later life. They are given an opportunity 
to test their theories, to make mistakes, to express their opinions 
and to solve their problems. i 

Group guidance can be very effective, but only if the aims are 


kept clearly in mind and are not lost, as too often happens, in the 
excitement of the activities. i 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH—AN AIM OF 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION’ 


BOB L. TAYLOR 
San Francisco State College 


What is being done for the in-service education of secondary 
school teachers? A partial answer to this question was gained 
through a status survey conducted in the public senior high 
schools of Indiana during the Spring of 1957. 

The problem of this study was to determine the status of in- 
service teacher education in the public senior high schools of the 
State of Indiana. A survey approach was used in the study, and 
a stratified proportional random sample of one hundred high 
schools was drawn from an established population of 712 public 
senior high schools. Information was collected by check list 
questionnaires sent to the principals and to a sample of teachers. 
In-service education, as defined in the study, was limited to 
those activities in which the teachers participated during the 
regular school day. Returns were received from ninety-eight 
per cent of the original sample of principals and ninety-six per 
cent of the original sample of teachers; alternates were used to 
complete both the samples of principals and teachers. Based 
on the design of the study, the high percentage of returns, and 
the validation of the principals’ returns by those of a sample 
of teachers, the claim was made that the sample of high schools 
represented the population. 

It was learned from a review of the related literature that the 
results of the study were consistent with those of similar studies 
conducted in other states and in Indiana; therefore, while the 
conclusions from the study were true for Indiana, they also had 
implications for in-service teacher education beyond the Indiana 
situation. The important conclusions were: 

(1) Teachers took an active part in faculty 
did not plan them. 

(2) Teachers took an active part in curriculum development ac- 
tivities, but they usually worked as individuals inste 


meetings, but they 


ae : ad of in co- 
öperative groups. 

1 Abstracted from Doctoral dis i : eee 
w ral dissertation completed at Indiana University, 
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(3) The most widely used techniques of in-service teacher 
education were related to teacher welfare. 

(4) In most cases the teachers were treated as employees 
ther than as professional people. B 
” (5) The larger schools located in the larger, wealthier cities 
were employing the greatest number of in-service teacher ed- 

ucation techniques. N 

(6) There was a wide variation among the schools as to the 
extent to which in-service teacher education techniques were 
being used. . . , 

hasis of in-service teacher educa 10n was on the 

(7) The emphasis of teacher educat: tl 
well-being of the individual teacher rather than the improve- 
ment of the professional competency of teachers, 

(8) A wide variety of in-service teacher education techniques 
was used. i , 

(9) Lay coöperation in curriculum de 
used. i 

In light of the findings a number 
made which also had importance for i 
programs in general. Since growth in 
goes with true professionalization, th 
aimed at making in-service teacher 
professional in character. 

(1) The in-service education program should strive to improve 
teachers’ attitudes toward change before attempting to improve 
their teaching competencies. Both teachers and principals in the 
study indicated that poor teacher attitude was one of the prin- 
cipal obstacles to a good program. 

(2) The in-service education Program should sitive: to. dp. 
crease the teacher’s status as a professional Person. The fin dings 
indicated that teachers were usually treated as employees rather 
than as professional people. The facult were not functioning 

. “3 In Service requires both 
that teachers be treated as professiong People and that they 
think like professional people. 

(3) The in-service education program should Dayo beltet 
leadership from the status leaders. Where the Programs were 
the most extensive, principal domination WA a common com 
plaint of teachers. 


(4) The in-service education Program should eo 
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concern of the administrator. Part of the principal’s time should 
be devoted to the leadership of the program, and this should be 
a regular, continuous part of his job. 

(5) The in-service education program should be considered in 
the teacher’s work load. The findings of this study indicated that 
the work load of Indiana teachers was too heavy. There should 
be provisions in the work load of teachers for time to participate 
in an in-service teacher education program. 

(6) The in-service education program should strive to improve 
the professional competence of teachers with respect to both their 
instructional skills and their knowledge of subject matter. It was 
found that among the group of teachers who participated in the 
study many were teaching out of their major field while others 
did not hold the Master's degree. Certainly the Master's degree 
is a desirable level of educational achievement for high school 
teachers. 

(7) The in-service education program should be organized on 
an administrative unit large enough and wealthy enough to sup- 
port a minimum program. It was discovered that many of the 
very small schools were providing little in-service teacher educa- 
tion. These small units should be consolidated into large enough 
units to provide this service or the service should be organized on 
a county basis. This could be done where consolidation had been 
blocked or where settlement is too sparse for large schools, 

(8) The in-service education program should strive to bring 
teachers together for codperative work on problems of real in- 
terest to the teachers. The findings indicated that most in-service 
education was done on an individual basis. Also, teachers re- 
sponded negatively toward most group work, but they did ex- 
press an interest in such codperative work as salary schedule 
committees. 

(9) The in-service education program should strive to develop 
a more professional attitude in teachers. The teachers who parti- 
cipated in the study were very individualistic in their thinkin: 
with respect to tcaching. A better professional attitude m 
advance the prestige of teaching and the well-being of teachers 
as a group. 
l Growth in service is a concept which goes with true profes- 
sionalization. Society expects the professional person to k 
abreast of his specialty, and he is judged by his iaieineea 
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developments in his field. In-service teacher education programs 
in Indiana were found to be concerned largely with the personal 
welfare of the individual teacher rather than with his professional 
growth. If teaching is to achieve the status of a profession, there 
is need for the emphasis of in-service teacher education to be 
put on professional growth. 


NINETY-EIGHT SPELLING DEMONS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE STUDENTS! 


EDNA L. FURNESS and GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
University of Wyoming 


Much is being written and even more is being said about the 
spelling handicap of the present generation of high school students. 
In spite of all the consternation being registered, relatively little 
research has been conducted on spelling at the secondary school 
level and, for that matter, at the college level. The few studies that 
have been made are negative, merely confirming that there is some 
basis for any suspicion the public may have about spelling instruc- 
tion. Harris, for example, found in his study that the level of high 
school students’ spelling was “remarkably” low. Ayer, in his re- 
search at the University of Texas, reported a “deplorable” falling 
off in “current high school spelling ability.” 

From the world of commerce and industry come similar reports 
on the spelling deficiency of high school graduates. For example, 
five years ago the Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York City* conducted a public opinion poll, asking employers the 
question: “From your observation, do you believe that high school 
recruits coming to you have received sufficient basic training and 
education in reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar?” 
Sixty-eight per cent answered in the affirmative for reading, forty- 
five per cent for writing, seventy-six per cent for arithmetic, 
twenty-eight per cent for grammar, but only eighteen per cent for 
spelling. 

Apparently the spelling handicap is also badgering college stu- 
dents. In fact, it has been observed that the most glaring deficiency 


1 This study was made possible by a grant in aid fr i i 
Wyoming Graduate School Council, ği oe i ay at 
* Oliver E. Harris, “An Investigation of Spelling Achievement of Seconda) 
School Pupils,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 34: 208-219, 
April, 1948, cited by Edna Lue Furness, “Retooling the High School Spellin, s 
Program,” American School Board Journal, 133: 29-30, September, 1956 i 


*Fred C. Ayer, “An Evaluation of High School Spelling ” ; 
59: 233-236, April, 1951. peng,” School Review, 
“New York Times, June 17, 1952, 
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of entering college freshmen is in spelling, and that if all poor 
spellers were placed in remedial sections in college English, the 
figure would run as high as fifty per cent.” 

Although there is general agreement among experts that spelling 
“disability” is much more common than it once was thought to be, 
it is of no little consolation to know that the number of spelling 
demons, not only at the elementary level, but also at the secondary 
and college levels, is limited. 

Among the studies which have been made and are being made of 
the spelling demons at the various levels are those of Fitzgerald,® 
Ayer,’ and Pollock.’ James A. Fitzgerald has compiled a list of 222 
spelling dernons that plague elementary school pupils. This list was 
made up by combining the one hundred most frequently misspelled 
words reported by Brittain® for grade 2 and the one hundred most 
frequently misspelled words found by Fitzgerald!’ for each of 
grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

Fred C. Ayer made a study of words which apparently are real 
hurdles to high school students. Ayer compiled what he calls a 
“multiple list of high school spelling demons.”!! He used for his 
study twelve spellers and, as he says, “The greater the frequency 
of a word in the twelve spelling texts the more likely it is that the 
word is of distinct validity.” Of his 109 demons, 73 appear in eleven 
spellers, and 36 appear in twelve of the high school spellers used in 
his study. 

In 1950 Thomas Clark Pollock, past president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, undertook a study to determine 
the errors in spelling which college students actually make in their 


ae 
6 Ernest S. Clifton, “We Are a Nation of Poor Spellers,” Teras O 
39: 18-19, September, 1955. utlook, 
© James A. Fitzgerald, 222 Spelling Demons. Milwaukee: Th 
lishing Company, 1941. e Bruce Pub- 
1Fred C. Ayer, A Study of High School Spelling V, 3 
Texas: The Steck Company, 1945. ocabulary. Austin, 
8 Thomas Clark Pollock, “Spelling Report,” Colle ; 
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November, 1954. nglish, 16: 102-109, 
° Frances J. Brittain, A Study of the Vocabular: 
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writing. He found that “most of the actual cases of misspelling, as 
distinct from the different words misspelled, came from difficulties 
with a comparatively few words.” Only 417 of the different words 
and word-groups (about nine per cent of the total misspellings) 
were misspelled twenty or more times. But these 417 account for 
more than half (52.4 per cent) of the total misspellings. Obviously 
most of the actual difficulties with spelling which students have in 
college are found in relatively few words.** 

Pollock also compared the one hundred words and word-groups 
most frequently misspelled in college with those most frequently 
misspelled in the 7th, 8th and 12th grades. He found that thirty- 
one words and word-groups are “among the one hundred most fre- 
quently misspelled in college and also among the one hundred most 
frequently misspelled in the 7th-Sth grades and the one hundred 
most frequently misspelled in the 12th grade.” 

In an effort to find other misspellings common to high school 
students and to college students, the present writers have checked 
two lists of words commonly misspelled by high school students 
against Pollock’s complete list of words most frequently mis- 
spelled by college students and also with the thirty-one words 
misspelled most frequently by 7th, Sth, and 12th graders, and 
college students. One of the high school lists is that found in 
Shostak and Van Steenbergh’s spelling text." Another list is found 
in an English textbook by Corbin and Perrin. No mention is 
made in either of these last two mentioned texts as to how the lists 
were compiled. 

In comparing the most common misspellings noted by Shostak- 
Van Steenbergh, Corbin-Perrin, and Pollock, the writers found 
seventy-nine words common to the three lists. These seventy-nine 
words then were compared with Pollock’s list of thirty-one demons 
common to high school and college students. It was found that 
eighteen of the words on Pollock’s list of thirty-one were already 
on this new list of seventy-nine. Thirteen entries remained on the 
Pollock list. They were (1) acquaint, (2) benefit, (3) decision, (4) 
government, (5) interest, (6) it’s—its, (7) lose, (8) esasan, (9) 
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realize, (10) studying, 


(11) to—too—two, 


tries, (13) 


weather—whether. We added this total of seventeen words (plus 
there and they’re, since their was on our list) to the seventy-nine 
and we now submit to high school and college teachers this list of 
ninety-cight spelling hurdles for high school and college students. 


NINETY-EIGHT Worps Most FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED py Hicn ScuooL 


accidentally 
accommodate 
acquaint 
all right 
amateur 
appearance 
appreciate 
argument 
beginning 
believe 
benefit 
Britain 
business 
certain 
coming 
conscience 
conscious 
criticism 
decision 
definitely 
description 
different 
disappoint 
disastrous 
discipline 
divine 
embarrass 
equipped 
especially 
excellent 
experience 
extremely 


AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


familiar 
finally 
foreign 
forty 

fourth 
friend 
fundamental 
government 
grammar 
guarantee 
hungry 
immediately 
independent 
interest 
interfere 

it’s 

its 
knowledge 
laboratory 
laid 

lose 
marriage 
mathematics 
meant 
naturally 
necessary 
ninety 
noticeable 
occasion 
occurred 
opinion 
opportunity 
original 
paid 


parallel 
planned 
possess 
privilege 
probably 
psychology 
quiet 
realize 
receive 
recommend 
repetition 
schedule 
seize 
separate 
similar 
sophomore 
speech 
studying 
surprise 
their 


usually 
villain 
weather 
whether 
writing 
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“FORGIVE ME—YOU DIDN’T UNDERSTAND” 
ORRIN D. WARDLE 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California 


“Did you write it well?” 

“Did you say it well?” 

Such questions have too long been the primary concern in at- 
tacking the problems of communication. Traditionally communi- 
cation has been discussed from the mechanical point of view. The 
implication has too frequently been that mastery of the mechanics 
or tools of communication would solve your problems, and then, 
for you, communication would proceed in a satisfying manner. 
No one would likely question but that mechanics such as media, 
form of specch, timing and so forth are important; however, 
neither would they likely question that, even when these are quite 
carefully observed, communication often falls far short of satis- 
faction. In fact, the possibility of communication is often ruined 
by the very symbols which supposedly are its conveyors (1). 
This suggests that we must go beyond mechanics if we would im- 
prove our powers of communication. 

What are the commonly accepted elements of communication? 
We can locate numerous definitions (2, 3, 4) including the classic 
put in the form of a question, “Who says what to whom via what 
channel with what effect?” The majority of definitions, including 
the classic, appear to incorporate five main elements: communi- 
cator, thought, message, communicatee, and response. Communi- 
cation is a process of human relations and must be initiated by 
someone. Its origin is a thought in the mind of the communicator. 
This thought is then put into some form, commonly called a mes- 
sage. The message, in its chosen form, is transmitted to the re- 
cipient. Acting upon the human mechanism of the recipient, the 
message evokes some type of a response. 

The communication moves through three stages of thought 
message, and response. It is important that a communication 
move through these three stages inviolate in its meaning. Good 
communication is when the thought, the message, and the re- 
sponse are in agreement. When there is a deviation between one 
stage and the next, when the response is not in agreement with 
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the original thought, the communication must in that degree be 
considered faulty. Ordway Tead has contended (5) that “The 
underlying aim of communication is a meeting of the minds on 
common issues.” Chester Barnard holds (6) to the position that 
“A communication that cannot be understood can have no au- 
thority.” Indeed, if the message is not understood and the desired 
response is not evoked, one might go so far as to say there has 
been no communication (7). 

This is a most difficult problem. It is a challenge to understand 
one another. Words are the chief vehicles by which we communi- 
cate, but, by themselves, they carry no meaning. The meaning is 
not in the words but in the men who say and hear the words (8). 
Thomas has stated that “Words have no meaning in themselves 
and connote only such experiences as the hearers may have as- 
sociated with them (9).” The users and listeners can bring only 
their own experiential background to the words or the totality of 
the message. This may include the attitude of the communicatee 
toward the communicator because as held by Pigors, “A person’s 
interpretation of our words depends in large part upon his judg- 
ment as to our total meaning as an individual (what we represent), 
and our specific meaning in relation to him (our current intentions 
toward him) (10).” Consequently, the value of the words, and of 
any other forms or cucs of communication which we use, are only 
as meaningful as the user and listener make them. This means the 
experience of the two must meet if the communication is to be 
effective. 

This might not be so difficult if only two individuals communi- 
cated at a time, but it might be suggested that there are never less 
than six personalities involved in the communication process. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes spoke of this in his Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. John and Thomas were always getting into incredible mis- 
understandings. Holmes suggested that this was because not two 
but rather six were involved. There was the real John, an honest 
but rather dull fellow, straightforward but with no real talent for 
communication. There was John as John conceived him, an intelli- 
gent fellow of good judgment, open-minded, remarkably full of 
wisdom, and capable of most effective exposition. There was also 
John as Thomas conceived him, a tricky fellow who had to be 
watched, evasive and stubborn, glib of tongue, hypocritical, a regu- 
lar rascal, On the other side of every argument were the three 
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Thomases, in triplicate a repetition of the dissimilar three Johns. 
That they disagreed so often and so violently was not a mystery 
but to ever get agreement in such circumstances was indeed a prob- 
lem. A little mathematics shows the minimal compounding of this 
Holmesian idea in communication as the number in the group is 
increased: 
2 communicators, 6 personalities involved; 
3 communicators, 12 personalities involved; 
4 communicators, 20 personalities involved; 
5 communicators, 30 personalities involved; 
6 communicators, 42 personalities involved; 
7 communicato 6 personalities involved; 
8 communicato! 72 personalities involved; 
30 communicators, 930 personalities involved. 


To carry this thinking a little further may help us better under- 
stand our problem of communication. We have said that a message 
goes through three stages: as it is conceived in thought, as it is put 
into form, and as it is received and interpreted. Klineberg explains 
(11) that “Language and thought are intimately related and mu- 
tually influence each other.” Common experience, however, indi- 
cates that relatedness of thought and language do not make them 
identical. Most of us have heard the utterance, “I can’t find words 
to explain what I mean.” It is just as true that we also often say, 
“I didn’t understand you to say that.” Though we attempt to 
share our understanding, we frequently fail. Many things get in 
the way. Whyte contends (12) that “The villian is the great gap in 
background, experience, and motivations between ourselves and 
those with whom we would communicate.” Pigors reminds (19) 
that “Self-feelings can loom so large in meaning as to obscure more 
appropriate kinds of feeling, and even to make external facts seem 
unreal or unimportant.” At another point he continues (14) to 
forewarn us that “In trying to understand what is communicated 
to us by others we are always searching for the underlying pur- 
pose; often with suspicion.” Nevertheless, we strive to communi- 
cate. If the message can remain consistent, the same in meaning 
as it passes through the three necessary stages, good communica. 

tion will have been accomplished. That is, if John, Thomas’s John 
and Thomas all agree, you will have good communication. TE how- 
ever, there is a variation of the original thought as it is framed into 
the stated idea or as it is reflected in the elicited response, the com- 
munication will have been faulty. Because of the variations of in- 
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a communicator. He applies to the message his understanding of 
the communicator as well as his own experience. Out of the fusion 
of the two comes the “message” as he transmits it to its next level. 
The communication is good only so long as the experience of each 
communicatee and his understanding of the thought of the com- 
municator meet on common ground. 

This “meeting of the minds” cannot be accomplished solely by 
attention to the media and mechanics of communication. The 
spirit of the communicative process here becomes much more im- 
portant than the media or the mechanics. The communicatee must 
want to hear and understand. Whitehall notes (16) that “Com- 
munication requires success in both transmission and reception 
of understanding, at least a latent interest on the part of the 
receiver would seem to be an essential ingredient for sympathetic 
reception of ideas.” The communicator actually must want to be 
heard and understood. Whitehall additionally states (17) that 
“The real significance of communication .. . lies not in system but 
in understanding, not in media but in awareness, not in facts 
but in mutual confidence.” In effect, there has to be a sincere 
effort on the part of both the communicator and the communicatee 
to communicate before communication can take place. 

It becomes important then to develop an environment in which 
such a desire is encouraged. Heron contends (18) that “The foun- 
dation for any program for understanding between us and our 
employees is a complete respect on our part for the personality 
and individuality of the employee.” The natural fear that often 
exists between various individuals and groups must be eliminated. 
Villanon contends (19) that “If top management is to overcome 
this natural fear, it must make it abundantly clear that it wants 
to be differed with, it must usually protect the anonymity of the 
source of the opinion, and must make it clear that disagreement is 
never subjected to reprisals.” Let us remember that it is not easy 
to tell another person, especially a superior, the truth unless you 
are certain he wants to know it whatever the consequences, that 
he will consider it, and that he will not respond with personal 
reprisals. Possibly Whyte is correct in believing (20) that “Only 
with trust can there be any real communication, and until that 
trust is achieved the techniques and gadgets of commun 
are so much waste effort.” 


The best way to develop this mutual trust is to have com- 
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Thus it appears that the best way to improve communication 
within an organization is by improving the cohesiveness of the 
groups and sub-groups, both intra-group and inter-group, within 
that organization. 

What does all this mean to a school administrator as he 
thinks of the school organization’s problem of communication? 
A number of years ago, as I entered school administration, I 
believed that all I had to do was issue a memo or bulletin order 
or directive to cause change. I assumed that when I put something 
into careful writing there was no opportunity for misunderstand- 
ing. How wrong I was—and how soon I found it out! My direc- 
tives did not become fait accompli and my written instruments 
were subjected to a great variety of interpretations. I had but 
vocalized my thoughts and put my faith in the diety of communi- 
cation mechanics. 

I had forgotten, or possibly never realized, that as Lillywhite 
states (23), “The fundamental nature of communication—a proc- 
ess involving, first, last, and always human beings, and thereby 
centering around problems of human relationships.” I had not 
been concerned with whether or not the recipients of my messages 
were ready to receive them or whether they could or would 
actually understand them. I assumed too much and repeated 
difficulties arose. I wondered why people “opposed” me or did 
not “hear” what I had to say. 

I had not been sufficiently concerned about people’s feelings 
when I tried to communicate. I had not striven adequately to 
develop and convey a very high level of appreciation and under- 
standing of the related problems of my listeners (24). Neither 
had they communicated with me. We had not mutually developed 
and understood the purpose for which I alone apparently strove. 
I am certain that my listeners did not hold me, many of my 
purposes, and many of my communications in very high regard. 
J did not then realize how much my listeners’ ways of thinking 
feeling, and attitude significantly affected how they heard, what 
they heard, or if they heard at all. I didn’t adequately realize that 
they had to have confidence in and understanding of me and my 
purpose before they could really hear what I had to say (25) 
Misunderstandings of what I thought I had said occurred with tae 
much frequency because I was not too properly and adequately in 
tune with my listeners nor they with me (26). It was only too easy 
for me to label some of the people gripers, others as of a minority 
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and still others as unjustified. My listeners, though, were only 
separate from me. I had not established conditions which would 
encourage them to move toward me—to really want to hear me 
(27). No, there was little cohesiveness between other involved 
people and myself and thus there was little if any communication. 

I should have read and understood the thought from Dostoevski’s 
The Brothers Karmazov that “If the people around you are spite- 
ful and callous, and will not hear you, fall down before them and 
beg their forgiveness; for in truth you are to blame for their not 
wanting to hear you.” 
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INFORMAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL 
DISTANCE: A PARADOX OF PURPOSIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


RICHARD O. CARLSON 
San Francisco State College 


The terms “formal” and “informal organization” h 
widespread use in the discussion of purposive organi 
mal organization” is the more established 
rather uniformly calls to mind an organization chart, rules, regula- 
tions, policies and official ways of doing things. The term “informal 
organization” is not so well established; it represents a vague 
phenomenon and calls dissimilar images to many minds. It is 
brought into play in the analysis of organization in that the formal 
organization can never fully account for what members of the 
organizational group do. People bring their own personalities with 
them. In the natural course of trying to satisfy their own psycho- 
logical needs, of adhering to their own values and as a result of 
their group experiences, they spill over the neat boundaries pre- 
scribed by the formal organization. 

The concept of informal organization has guided much recent 
organizational research. On the part of some students of organiza- 
tion there seems to have been an excessive concern for the informal 
organization. Some seem to suggest that because something is op- 
erating in an organization beyond the formal system that the 
formal organization is of no particular consequence and that what 
is important is the informal organization. This is a tenuous view. 
While this paper centers on the informal organization, it is not in 
support of this view. In the analysis of an organization, neglect of 
cither the formal or informal results in a highly distorted repre- 
sentation. 

. a much of the research work on informal organiza- 
ion has emphasized the least illuminating considerati thats 
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ee “ene play a rôle in establishing, maintaining and controlling 
on ie that have not been formalized. There are other non- 
Pal practices that are a real part of informal organization 
but do not take place in this setting. In general these sorts of 
practices rest on informal interaction and center about ease or 
security in doing the work. A common example is clearing or check- 
ing an action or idea by informal means before doing so formally. 
(3) It is more descriptive than definitive. (4) It fails to call into 
play relevant sociological terms. 
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The concepts of status and role can be utilized to define informal 
organization and to minimize these deficiencies. 

“Status” in a strict sense refers to a position for whose incum- 
bents there are specified rights and duties. A “rôle” is a set of ex- 
pectations which others share of the actions and behavior an in- 
dividual will exhibit as an occupant of a status. These are general 
definitions. Beyond this, it is readily apparent that one can come 
by a status in one of two ways; it can be delegated or it can be 
earned. A person can be delegated the status of leader, but to 
exercise genuine leadership he must earn the status. Examination 
of organizational behavior brings out similar distinctions in the 
case of rôle. A person holds expectations of two orders: those based 
on abstract knowledge and those based on intimate knowledge. 
Social rôle and personal rôle define these differences. A social 
rôle is a set of expectations associated with a status without respect 
for the characteristics of the person who occupies the status, while 
personal rôle is a set of expectations of an individual’s behavior in 
a status without respect to the social rôle.! 

These distinctions of status and role facilitate a definition of 
informal organization. If individuals in an organizational group 
act according to informal (earned) status and informal (personal) 
rôle such action would characterize and take place through the 
informal organization. Delegated status and social rôle can be used 
in a similar manner to form a definition of formal organization. 


IMPACT OF INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 


In spite of the diversity of notions about the character of in- 
formal organization, students of purposive organizations agree 
about its impact. The gencral tone of the agreement is that organi- 
zations can’t function without informal organization. “... informal 
organizations exist as a necessary condition for collaboration.” 
(6, p. 562) “... formal organizations are vitalized and conditioned 
by informal organization.” (1, p. 120) The multitude of statements 
of this order serve to support the notion that informal organiza- 
tion is an inevitable and indispensable condition of organization. 

In addition to these broad statements, highly crucial, specific 
qualities have been assigned to informal organization, these being 
concerned with change, collaboration, attitudes and behavior. One 


= These distinctions of rôle are based on formulations in T. M. Newcomb, 
Social Psychology, New York: The Dryden Press, 1950. 
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perceptive student of organization has pointed out that in every 
organization the goals of the organization are modified by processes 
within it, and that this modification and thus change is effected 
through the informal organization. (8, p. 49) Further, the major 
rôle in determining attitudes and behavior as well as controlling 
behavior resides with the informal organization. (2, p. 7) And asa 
capstone, regarding that necessary ingredient of purposive organi- 
zation, collaboration, Roethlisberger has stated: “... the limits of 
human collaboration are determined far more by the informal than 
the formal organization.” (6, p. 568) 

The point scems clear that the success, direction and the very 
character of purposive organizations rests with the informal or- 
ganization. This raises the question, What is the general course of 
this character shaping force? As would be suspected the answer 
rests with the particular situation. Three studies of informal or- 
ganization fortify this point. Edward Shils, drawing on the data 
of The American Soldier, reports that the informal organization 
serves to bolster the formal organization, that “. . . primary group 
solidarity functions in the corporate body to strengthen the moti- 
vation for the fulfillment of substantive prescriptions and com- 
mands issued by the official agents of the corporate body ...” (9, 
p. 22). The opposite effect is achieved by restriction of output by 
‘the informal organization, and Roy’s study of machine operators 
led him to assert that “Systematic ‘soldicring’ is group activity.” 
(7, p. 427) In a study of informal organization in the Navy, Page 
indicated that the informal organization can hold a position some- 
what between the two above by showing that it “.. serves the 
very significant réle of providing a channel of circu mvention of the 
formally prescribed rules and methods of procedure.” (5, p. 90) 

In that the total impact of the informal organization depends 
on the situation, it might be assumed that the formal organization, 
as it is represented by and can be manipulated by administrators, 
has some control or directive force over informal organization. The 
rather misty, obscure statements in the literature support this as- 
sumption but are not of a directive character. Their general tone 
follows: “...a positive function of the formal, in relation to the 
informal, structure is to encourage the development of the latter 
along constructive lines. That is, a proper allocation of duties and 
the maintenance of adequate channels of communiec 


ation may 
... encourage... attitudes of coöperation within th 


e informal 
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3r . 149) “Upward communication is an important 
ere oo 2 i pec eo on management's side.” 
(4, p. 43) “When informal groups have a destructive or subver- 
aive goal, he [the administrator] should attempt to work with the 
group so that it redefines its goals.” (3, p. 323) 
or The order of these remarks serves to underline the quandary of 
the administrator in his relationship to the informal organization 
of those who do the work. Their misty character undoubtedly stems 
from the fact that students of organiza 
administrators feel they have little ha 
organization and little control over it. 


tion hold the position that 
nd in creating the informal 


THE ADMINISTRATOR AND THE INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 


The administrator’s lack of direct control or 
informal organization can be accounted for in part by noting the 

lationship between social distance and leadership, It is a truism 
= > social distance is a requirement for leadership. Even in small 
pera groups leaders maintain social distance. This ¢ 
seen in the practice of borrowing money. Whyte 
ie ders in two corner gangs borrowed money when necessary from 
pee gang leaders or “licutenants” in their own group but seldom 
if ever from followers. (12, p. 258) Social distance is a necessity of 
higher order with institutional leadership. (11, p. 191) Leadership 
rests on prestige. In part, prestige is an illusion created and main- 
tained by incomplete personality perception, In friendship groups, 
the rôle of the leader is not as well defined as JD Institutional set- 
tings. Therefore, the chances of the leader failing to measure up 
are greater in institutional settings, thus the attendant need for 
greater social distance. R , 

Leadership in organizations demands Social distance from the 
led; membership in the informal organization of the led demands 
interaction. Variables operate to minimize or maximize these de- 
mands in any given situation, but apart from any one setting 
these demands approach incompatibility, The administrator can- 
not become a member of the informal organization for his leader- 
ship status can only be maintained through social distance, and 
this means that he is denied interaction of the character necessar 
to gain entry. The paradox of informal organization, but slightly 
overstated, can be summed in this manner: Informa] organization 
is a primary force in an organization. Howeve 


T, it is one Over which 


influence over the 


an be 
reports that the 
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the administrator has little influence or directive power, for a place 
in the informal organization requires interaction of a character 
denied the administrator in that his leadership status dictates that 
personalities be filtered through the screen of the social system be- 
fore contact, that he maintain social distance. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS AND INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 


This docs not mean that administrators cannot or do not take 
actions aimed at the informal organization. It does mean that their 
actions are not direct, not compelling and that they are carried out 
at arms length.? 

In spite of this relationship the perceptive administrator en- 
courages the development of informal organization for he recog- 
nizes its importance. His means of encouragement are limited to 
providing time, facilities and the like, and maintaining a permissive 
attitude. He also recognizes he cannot control the direction of what 
he is encouraging. When he does attempt to relate to the informal 
organization, two courses of action are open. 

(1) The most drastic action is aimed at changing the structure 
of the informal group and through it the informal organization. 
This calls for realigning the membership. It can be accomplished 
by promotion, demotion, reassignment or dismissal.’ An informal 
group may be perceived as having damaging aims. In that a group 


? These actions may also be unplanned. An example of the unplanned 
variety is the replacement of prisoners by clerical employees in many quasi- 
administrative positions in prisons. Positions in which incumbents could 
grant to, or withhold minor privileges from prisoners. Such action disrupted 
the informal organization of the prisoners in that it eliminated old power 
positions which had played an imposing part in the social system. 

Hartung and Floch suggest that this action largely accounted for the wave 
of prison riots of a few years ago. Cf. “A Social-Psychological Analysis of 
Prison Riots: An Hypothesis,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Science. 47: 51-57, May-June, 1956. 

3 Philip Selznick has written of the process of “absorbing new elements 
into the leadership or policy-determining structure of an organization as a 
means of averting threats to its stability or existence” as coéptation (p 
13). He used the concept in examining organizational adjustment to external 
forces and pressures. As an analytical tool it would seem to have merit in the 
study of organizational adaptation to internal pressures, to the pressures of 
informal organization. Viewed this way such a process of internal codptation 
would be altering the structure of the informal. Cf, TVA and the Grass Roots 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1949, i 
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is most vulnerable through its leadership, an effective means of 
disorganizing the group (at least temporarily) is to remove its 
leader. The leader may be removed from the total organizational 
group or he may be taken into the administrative group where it 
is hoped that he can be saved, that in time he will yield to the in- 
group and adopt a new ideology. Another practice that fits this 
category is that of placing a person with the “proper” ideology 
in the physical setting of the group with the hope of changing its 
structure through entry and later mobilizing its resources into 
prescribed channels. All actions aimed at changing the structure 
of the informal group rest on administrative knowledge of present 
group structure. 

(2) The second course of action is less direct and serves two 
purposes. One is that of making the organization “human,” mold- 
ing the organization to the needs of the human tools. The other is 
exerting influence on the “natural” relationship between the formal 
and informal aspects of organization. Granting autonomy, en- 
couraging participation in decision making and using committee 
procedures in problem solving or policy formation fit this type ac- 
tion and are part and parcel of the rubric “democratic adminis- 
tration.” Granting autonomy, for example, is clearly making the 
organization “human,” but it is also acting on the “natural” rela- 
tionship by sanctioning the informal organization’s strain to shape 
the direction of the organization. Participation in decision making 
and committee procedures are actions inviting the informal or- 
ganization to officially act in setting the course of the organiza- 
tional group. Further they give the administrator a chance to hear 
the thinking of the informal organization and to attempt to modify 
that thinking by exposure to and involvement in administrative 
matters. 


THE PERFECT ORGANIZATION 


In following these two general courses of action the administra- 
tor is faced by two conflicting constraints. One is his necessary 
commitment to a broad perspective of the organization. He, above 
anyone else, must be a generalist, others are engaged as specialists 
and are not fulfilling their function if they do not view the organi- 
zation from the posture of their specialty. This commitment to the 
total, it has been argued, can best be exercised by adherence to 
established relationships and defined procedures for reaching de- 


‘ ; P ie 
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fined goals, by unflinching faith in the formalized ways of doing 
“se a In the natural course of events such a commitment runs 
iene tl etre of individuals and groups. The other con- 
ite ag i ah the fact that humans are the tools of purposive 
sprain te paa as such seek to control the manner of their use. 
i ope : rones the administrator finds that adjustment 
se ae H of the organization to the tools are necessities. 
= pany frequently involves adjustments and modifi- 
Thin ae en counter to established relationships and defined 
cations ths ia ie Gi ila: 
pae eirt Be bestia in focus by tentatively enter- 
5 sa a nee that the perfect organization is one in which the 
ae peat ere organization are one and the same. This 
fonmnal er ssibly be approached and relatively maintained in 
Sinis n ce by making the informal conform to the formal or 
enon! ve ‘he formal conform to the informal. The first line of 
iy = : lly stems from the constraint of the commitment to 
age T second from the constraint of the tools of action. Ad- 
the SAR: solely in either direction would be unsatisfactory and 
Da Adjustment in both directions is needed. To seek to 
n a organization nothing but “one big happy family” is as 
m as blind, inflexible adherence to the formal organization. 
cae e of the administrator is to seek and maintain a workable 
a — task of these comments has been to explore the extent 
of administrative influence over informal organization, to point 
out a paradox of purposive organization. Recipes for the solution 
of immediate problems are lacking. A problem has been restated 
rather than solved. This was done with the hope of contributing 
to our understanding of organization by providing some anchorage 
for analysis and diagnosis in one arena of administrative diff- 
culties. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Josern Fox. The Chronically Ill. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1957, pp. 229. $3.95. 


This book grew out of about twenty years of work connected 
h the Home for the Aged in Newark, N. J., and the 
Chronic Sick in Irvington, N. J. In recent years much 
knowledge has accumulated about long term illnesses and their 
treatment. This book gives a brief summary of the most important 
facts. It is not a handbook, a manual, or a medical text. It is a gen- 
al introduction to the subject. Rehabilitation is one of the funda- 
al themes in the discussions. 
The contents are presented in nine chapters dealing with the 
hronie sickness; kinds and nature of chronic illness; 
for the individual; methods of caring for long- 
“taking up life again;” age; sociological prob- 
lems; economic problems; medical and institutional planning. 
The book emphasizes both the gravity and the hopefulness of 
the situation. It attempts to correct many false notions and to help 
to a better understanding of methods, medical, psychological, eco- 
nomic, etc., that have already been found useful in caring for the 
chronically ill. i EEEE 
Sp écial attention is given to three institutions that bear the 
heaviest burdens: “mental institutions, homes for old people and 
the indigent, and convalescent or nursing homes.” It is emphasized 
that one’s own home can do more than has been thought, especially 
when the patient learns and is willing to help himself. The attitude 
of the book is distinctly hopeful; the author quotes with evident 
agreement the statement that “at least 50 per cent of chronic ill- 
ness can þe arrested if treated early enough.” He points out the 
reat increase in numbers of people rehabilitated recently and the 
ected increase in the next few years. This increase, of course, is 
ar ossible by improved research and better technical knowl- 
made Le t no less is it brought about by the discoveries being made 
‘ vwalids that they can restore a richness and self-esteem to their 
by 12 : efforts.” Psychotherapy is found to be helpful 
1 cases but for many others; and group thera 
not only kinds of M 
: Jered for many cinds of cases. Many points are brought 
‘ ntimate knowledge of the author with the 
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Although it seems that the book is generally accurately informa- 
tive, the Glossary holds some surprises. Psychotherapy is reported 
as being a treatment “yy administration of cold.” Undulant fever 
is “one of long duration,” rather than one characterized by wave- 
like fluctuations. A sinus seems to be a “canal or passage leading to 
an abscess.” Mental deficiency appears without definition but 
with a statement of causes to which it “may be due.” Most of the 
Glossary seems to be acceptable. 

The book is also marred by the use of unnecessarily small print 
used for references at the ends of chapters and for the index. A 
provincial appearance occurs in a special and very contrasting 
bibliography for one chapter printed in large capital letters (pp. 
203-205). The latter may be considered special and grateful tribute 
to Dr. E. M. Bluestone for his valuable contributions, 

A useful bibliography (pp. 206-214) is given in a reasonable 
sized type. Many references are given at the ends of chapters. 

The reader will find an interesting, clear, mostly non-technical 
and comprehensive introductory summary regarding the chroni- 
cally ill and what can be done for them. 


. A. S. Epw 
The University of Georgia ARDS 
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